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On May 7th Messrs. METHUEN will publish a new and delightful Novel by C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, 
Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,” “Lady Betty Across the Water,” &c. It is entitled “SCARLET 
RUNNER,” and, as may be quessed, it is a story of love and a motor-car. The first edition has been rapidly 
exhausted, and a second is in the press. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With Introduction and Notes by Nowe. C. Smiru, late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. With 3 Frontispieces, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Mr. Nowell Smith aims at giving the reader an accurate text according to the latest edition of the poet’s lifetime, with an Introduction, a Chronological 
Index to the Poems, and Notes. 

ADVANCED GOLF, By James Brain, Open Champion 1901, 1905, and 1906. With over 90 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net, 

This book is intended for all players who have already obtained some knowledge of the game, even if only a slight one. By taking it for granted that the 
reader has thus had some instruction in the most elementary principles of the game, and has practised it a little, the author is enabled to dispense with many 
chapters usually contained in books of golf, and the space thus set free is devoted to a complete exposition of the fine points of the game such as has never 
been made before. 

THE COMPLETE COOK. By Miss L. Wurrtina, late Staff Teacher of the National Training School of Cookery, 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Two special features sre—first, the footnotes given with most recipes, suggesting how to simplify, enrich, or vary the ingredients, utensils, mode of 
cooking, &c., in such a way that the actual number of recipes given is almost doubled; second, the simple measures wok in eu of scales and weights, which 
are valueless to travellers, to those stationed abroad, and to the average cook with her racial antipathy to their use. 

The Principles of Cookery and the rules deduced from them are given almost for the first time in print. 


A STAR OF THE SALONS. By Cama Jess. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The life story of Mile. de Lespinasse, her times (1732-76) and her contemporaries, her strange early history, her friendships, and her love story, 


FOLK-LORE AS AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE. ByG.L.Gomme. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Autiquary’s Books, 
THE REAL INDIA. By J. D. Reus, C.L.E., M.P. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ree 


This work gives an abstract of the History of India, showing how the present dispensation arose, and how it differs from ite predecessors, how India is 
actually governed, and deals with the land system, the Native States, the frontier question, the problems of the present day in India, 


THE ROMANCE OF GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN AND 


WOMEN OF THE STUART COURT. By Puruie Gisss. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
“ Pall of interest and action, this new biography must be pronounced a sound and attractive contribution to the lighter side of seventeenth-century 
history.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“This career, unfolded with painstaking reference to authorities, is as fascinating as any romance.”—Glasgow News. 
“ With deft, felicitous touches, Mr. Gibbs reveals the heart of the man beneath the velvet and pearls, a heart so courageous and grllant that men and 
women alike yielded to its charm.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A flowing narrative, packed with scholarly detail, and diversified by general pictures of the life of the English Court in the reign of the first two Stuarts.” 


—BScotsman, 
ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. By Hiame Berroc, M.P. Feap. 8vo, 5s. . 


“ The reader of this delicious book will enjoy the fruits of a wit scintillating and self-sufficing.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“It is all delightful writing, with that particular smack of quaintness in the English that is Mr. Belloc’s own,”—Outlook. 
“ Luminous, humorous, and uplifting pages.”— Daily Chronicle. “ It is all very delightful.”—Daily News. 


FURTHER STUDIES IN THE PRAYER BOOK. By Joun Downen, D.D., Hon. LL.D. (Edinburgh), Bishop of 


Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book deals with some of the more minute problems in the history and interpretation of the Book of Common Prayer, The Order of the Holy 
Communion receives special attention. A guide to the literature of Prayer Book history and criticism is prefix 


SONGS OF JOY. By Auice M. Bucxron. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 
THE SENSES OF INSECTS. By A. Foren. Translated by Mactzop Yearstxy. With 2 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net. 


In “ The Senses of Insects "’ Forel makes an exhaustive enquiry into the sight, hearing, touch, taste, and possible intellectual powers of insects, and reaches 
important conclusions based upon many original aud painstaking experiments upon ants, wasps, and beetles, 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By Mrs. Aurrep Sipewick. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The book treats, among other subjects, of the following:—Children and School; Young Men and Maidens; Courtship and Marriage; the Housewife and 
Servants; Shops, Food, Expenses, Inns, Amusements; Life in Town and Country. 


A SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. G. Forp, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bristol Grammar School, and formerly 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 
Both in the accidence and syntax what is essential tor beginners is carefully separated, by a system of typing or paging, from what they may neglect. The 
book may thus be used by boys of all forms. 
CorTents:—(1) Accideace, regular and irregular. (2) Syntax. (3) A short Appendix, giving supplementary matters, 
THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. By A. G. Braptsy, Author of “Round About Wiltshire.” With 


16 Illustrations in Colour by Faaxx Sourseats, B.B.A., and 12 from Photographs, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a full and interesting description of the more romantic parts of a romantic county, dealing with the Roman Wall, the great castles, the towns 
and villages full of historical interest, the famous valleys, and the marches so renowned in border song and story. 


THE COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. By A. Waruis Myers. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book deals authoritatively and comprehensively with —7 de ment of the game, It treats of its science and technique, the varying methods of 
the world’s greatest players, the training of the body and the mi: and international and national competitions. Expert advice is offered on the construction 
and maintenance of courts, the management of clubs and tournaments, refereeing and other practical matters. The book is illustrated from original 
photographs and diagrams. 


OUR LADY IN ART. By Mrs. H. L. Jenner. With 41 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art, 
THE SAINTS IN ART. By Marcaret E. Tazor. With 20 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book gives short accounts of all the more important saints represented in art, with the legends connected with them, and explanations of their 
attributes or symbols, 
FAMOUS FRENCH SALONS. By Frank Hamer. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The book deals with those in the very forefront among Saloniéres,—namely, Madame de Rambouillet, la Grande Mademoiselle, the incomparable Ninon 
de Lenclos, Madame de Sévigné, Madame de Maintenon, Madame du Deffand, Mile. de Lespinasse, Madame de Stat#l, and Madame Récamier, 
DISEASES OF OCCUPATION. By Tuomas Oxiver, M.D. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
|The New Library of Medicine. 
The object of the book is to present to the general reader, to statesmen, employers of labour, medical men, and all interested in industrial hygiene, a 
short but comprehensive account of diseases due to occupation. 


FUNCTIONAL NERVE DISEASES. By A. T. Scuorietp, M.D., Hon. Phys. Bristenieies Hospital. With 3 


Diagrams, demy 8vv, 7s. 6d. net. The New Library of Medicine, 








Please write at once to Messrs. METHUEN for their LIST of NEW BOOKS. It is well lilustrated, and very Interesting: 
Send also for their LIST of NEW NOVELS. 


METHUEN. and CO. 86 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 


A Biography of one of the remarkable women 
of the world. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER. 
Square demy 8vo, Illustrated in Photogravure, 16s. net. 


“The whole is fused and blended with an ability of selection and 
power of narrative which makes the story, a work of art as well as 
a product of research, exceedingly pleasant reading." —Dailu News. 


THE OLD VENETIAN PALACES 
AND OLD VENETIAN FOLK. 


By THOMAS OKEY. 


50 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line by TREVOR 
HADDON, R.B.A., with several Reproductions 
from the Works. of John Ruskin. 


4to, cloth, £1 1s. net. 

“A volume of quite exceptional charm and interest......Mr, 
Haddon's illustrations are very beautiful ; he has caught the true 
inwardness of Venetian scenery Certainly a book to possess.” 

—Guardian. 











4 New Volume of the 


“MEDIZAVAL TOWN ” SERIES. 


A Series of Literary Guide-Books. 


THE STORY OF MILAN 


By ELLA NOYES. 
Illustrated by DORA NOYES. 
Cloth, 4s, 6d. net; leather, 5s. 6d. net. 
A Complete List of this Serics will be sent free on application. 


TALES FROM SACCHETTI. 
Translated from the Italian by MARY G. STEEGMANN. 
With an Introduction by Dr. GUIDO BIAGI, Dircctor 

of the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sacchetti was one of the shrewdest and wittiest storytcllers of 
Florence during the Trecento Period. 


A GUIDE TO THE 
PAINTINGS IN THE 
CHURCHES AND 
MINOR MUSEUMS 
OF FLORENCE... 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 


CITIES OF 
ITALY. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
A Collection of Essays dealing 


with Rome, Venice, Naples, 
Ravenna, Pisa, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Symons is always picturesque, 
and his book is a delightful record of 
pleasant hours in a sunny land.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


Small 8vo, numerous Reproduc- 
tions of the Paintings, 3s. 6d. 
net. 





VASARI ON TECHNIQUE. 
Translated into English for the first time by L. S. MAC- 


LEHOSE. The Translation Revised and an Introduction and 
Commentary added by Prof. BALDWIN BROWN. 


With Coloured and other Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
Prospectus post-free. 


Catalogue or Prospectuses of above books sent free on application. 


J. M, DENT and CO.,.29-30 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.0, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. BLACKWOOD have pleasure in announcing that 
they will publish NEXT WEEK 


‘QUEEN VICTORIA AS | KNEW HER.” 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Garcia the Centenarian and 
his Times. 


By M. STERLING MACKINLAY. 
15s. net. 15s. net, 

“ Admirably told Full of interesting stories.”—Daily Mail, 

“A valuable contribution to the musical history of the 
Nineteenth Century.”—Globe. 

“Full of interest.”—Evening Standard, 

“A brightly written record.”—Times. 

“Written from a full knowledge of its subject, and with a 
catching enthusiasm which will quickly kindle the sympathies in 
musical readers, the book will be read. with a hearty interest.” 

—Scotsman. 


Memoir of the Life and Military 
Services of Viscount Lake, 


Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswaree—i744-1808. 
By Colonel HUGH PEARSE, D.S.O. 
With Portraits, 15s. net. 

“A most useful book, which might well be read by every 
Englishman in this centenary year in pious memory of a very 
great man.”—Spectator. 

“An important contribution to the literature of military 
biography.”—Scotsman. 


A CENTURY OF POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By HECTOR MACPHERSON. 


This book tells us where we stand in politics to-day 
how we came there. 


THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. 


By Mrs, KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 
6s. 6s 
“Tt is as earnest and attractive a piece of work as has coms 
from the pen of a novelist during the past few years. It will 
enhance her reputation. She has dealt deftly with a poignant 
human problem, and found the answer in the only artistic way. 
......A triumph.”—Daily Chronicle. 





3s. 6d. net. 
and 


THE GREAT AMULET. 
By MAUD DIVER, 
Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.” 


“The Great Amulet,” like “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” now in 
its sixth impression, is a story of the North-West Frontier and 
the Force which “ keeps the gate” of India. Its interest never 
flags. 





6s, 6s. 


RICHARD LANGHORNE. 
6s. By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 6s. 


“Well written, and holds the reader's interest from the first 
page to the last.” —Scotsman. 


A PROPHET’S REWARD. 
6s. By E. H. STRAIN. 


“The story is the strongest its author has yet produced.” 
—Scotsman. 


6s. 





THE RED NEIGHBOUR. 

By W. J. Eccorr. 
A CURTAIN OF CLOUD. 
| By Major C, SILLERY. 


| A MODERN ANTIQUE. 


By Riccarpo Nositi. 
CLANBRAE; a Golfing Idyll. 


By PENTLAND PEILE 





W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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BOOKS. 


MARSHAL TURENNE.* 

TaereE are many reasons why Britons should know some- 
thing of Turenne. In the first place, Turenne was Marl- 
porough’s “ Tutor in War.” The “handsome Englishman ” 
was present in Turenne’s army throughout the campaigns 
of 1674 and 1675, and had no small share in the tough 
fighting at Ensheim and Tiirkheim, where he was conspicuous 
for his dash and bravery as a regimental commander. No 
doubt, like Turenne, the great Duke of Marlborough was one 
of those amazing military geniuses who would have proved 
successful leaders whatever their training; but there can be no 
question that John Churchill owed much of bis suceess thirty 
years later to the fact that he had been grounded in the school 
of Turenne, and had learnt to know much of the ¢éerrain in 
which he subsequently operated, particularly in the Blenheim 
Campaign, under a commander who was specially alive to the 
value of long marches. Nor was Jobn Churchill the only 
Englishman in Turenne’s army; at the battle of Ensheim he 
no doubt owed a great part of his success to the fact that the 
troops he led were made up of companies from the First, or 
Grenadier, and from the Coldstream Guards. There are others 
of Turenne’s victories in the glory of which British troops 
may claim a share. At the hard-fought battle of the Dunes 
in 1658, while the future James IL., with the English Guards, 
stood in the forefront of the hostile army, the victory was 
won very largely owing to the stubborn courage of the regi- 
ments lent by Cromwell. It was of this victory that Turenne 
wrote to his wife:—“‘The enemy came to us and God be 
praised they have been defeated: I was pretty busy all day, 
which has fatigued me: I wish you good night: I am going to 
bed.” What a contrast to the flaming bulletins of Napoleon ; 
and, alas! of much smaller men in recent times. 

Yet another link which binds us to Turenne is his close 
relationship through his mother, a Princess of Orange, to 
William III., one of the stoutest leaders that British troops 
have ever seen, and the fact,so clear both from the great man’s 
character, as portrayed by our author, and from the interesting 
portraits by Charles Lebrun and Nanteuil, which are so admir- 
ably reproduced in this volume, that Turenne was all a Teuton, 
and not in any degree a Gaul. In both pictures, indeed, the 
face distinctly reminds us of John Hampden’s, while the 
entire absence of self-interest, the modest self-effacement, the 
studied neglect of all the opportunities that offered for plunder 
or for bribes, the personal solicitude for his own men, the 
humanity that characterised him in an age when warriors 
recked but little of the sufferings they inflicted upon the 
general population, and finally, the deeply religious cast of 
mind which characterised the great Marshal, make his 
resemblance to the English patriot, and the contrast with the 
prevailing type in a peculiarly licentious age, even more 
remarkable. 

Turenne has been called the father of modern strategy, as 
Gastavus Adolphus is known as the father of modern tactics ; 
and General Francis Lloyd, in an interesting introduction, 
raises the ever-debatable question as to how far the principles of 
strategy are immutable, not to be changed even by the advent 
of the airship which the commander of the Guards Brigade at 
Aldershot almost persuades us to take seriously. Whatever the 
answer—and General Lloyd is far too experienced a soldier to 
be dogmatic on the point—he shows us how remarkable must 
have been the genius of the great soldier who, in the complete 
absence of even one good road, undertook and successfully 
carried out, in order to effect a junction with Wrangel at 
Friedberg (1646), a march which, as General Lloyd claims, 
should by itself place Turenne for all time among the great 
captains of the world. Altogether the distance from Tréves 
by Wesel to Friedberg is about three hundred and twenty 
miles, and it was covered in little more than'a month! The 








* Marshal Turenne, By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” &c. 
ith an Introduction by Brigadier-General Francis Lloyd, With Illustration | 
euda Map. London: Longmans and Co, [12s. 6d. net. } 


subsequent manceuvres in Bavaria which brought about the 
temporary collapse of that Power, and were undertaken at least 
a hundred and fifty miles from any base, are little less 
extraordinary, and well might Napoleon write of them that 
they “displayed boldness, sagacity, and genius, and ought to 
be studied by all military men.” 

The author of the present volume has done well to lay 
especial stress upon the strategic marches of Turenne. In 
striking contrast to his contemporary, the impetuous Condé, 
Turenne conducted many a long campaign without fighting 
any general action at all. This was partly due to his cautious 
and patient nature; on occasion, indeed, he had the moral 
courage—so rare in modern leaders—to ignore the impetuous 
counsel of the politicians at home, and the imperious 
commands of a Mazarin or a Louvois, and continued his 
game of “wasting his enemy by delays” even when this 
involved the enemy's occupation of French territory. More 
often than not, Turenne was maneuvring with inferior against 
vastly superior numbers, and the success which almost 
invariably crowned his strategy was the more completely 
justified by the fact that he was not so uniformly successful 
on the battlefield itself. 

The author has been careful to give us-at every point in his 
narrative the comments of Napoleon, and it is noticeable that 
Napoleon’s criticisms, which are very free, are nearly always 
directed towards the tactics of Turenne’s battles, scarcely 
ever against the strategy of his campaigns. For instance, 
Turenne showed weakness in concentrating on to the field of 
battle, and on more than one occasion made his point of 
concentration too far to the front. More often he showed 
an excess of caution, and rarely reaped the full effects of 
a victory by pushing ‘his advantage home. “He does not 
so well,” wrote Saint-Evremond, “take those unforeseen 
opportunities which produce an absdlute victory, and this is 
the reason why his advantages are not complete.” This may 
have been partially due to the slow speed and heavy nature of 
the cavalry of the day, though Condé was always more 
successful in inspiring that arm -with the dash which so dis- 
tinguished the French cavalry of later times. On the other 
hand, Turenne was as fully aware as the Iron Duke himself of 
the value of a close personal reconnaissanee on the morning of 
battle, though this was ‘the practice which, repeated once too 
often, led to his death. And when he suffered reverse, as at 
Rethel or at Marienthal, he showed a wonderful capacity for 
getting away. He was probably the first organiser of a real 
Intelligence Department, and this contributed very greatly to 
his success as a strategist. ‘The sage counsel which he has 
left on record regarding the use of spies (p. 310) is only to be 
matched by the maxims of the Chinese Suutzu. Above all, 
he realised, as every good Intelligence Officer should, the 
importance not only of knowing exactly what the enemy was 
doing at any given time “on the other side of the hill, 
but also what he intended to do, and he attached a first- 
rate significance both to the personal equation of the 
opposing General and to the moral of his troops at any 
given moment. 

If we may add one word of criticism, we should have been 
better able to comprehend the narrative of the battles had we 
been supplied with modern plans. On the other hand, the 
general map of Central Europe which is bound up in the 
volume is on much too insignificant a scale. What is practically 
little more than a cheap school atlas, showing rivers scarcely 
and mountain ranges not at all, is proof that the publishers, 
at any rate, are far from realising the interdependence of 
geographical and strategic study; whilst to give railway 
lines and not roads hardly enhances the value of the map, 
such as it is, as a guide to the campaigns of the seventeenth 
century. 

For the rest, though the author struggles manfully with 
an extremely difficult period, he is evidently less successful 
as a writer of civil and political than of military history. His 
anecdotes about the shifting and shifty personalities of the 
time, though agreeable enough, are much too digressive, and 
might with advantage have given place to a more serious 
attempt to provide a clear outline of the political aspect of the 
concluding stages of the Thirty Years’ War, the wars of the 
Fronde, and the Ministries of Mazarin, Louvois, and Colbert. 
For example, we have almost no idea conveyed to us either of the 
great work that was being done in building up a France so 
mighty that for years she overshadowed all Europe, or of the 
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misery and discontent upon which the imposing edifice was 
reared, and on account of which it foundered a century later, 
The figure of Turenne stands out plainly enough, but against 
a background which seems unnecessarily confused and vague. 





MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP.* 

Masog Darwin is one of those candid writers whose method 
renders the work of a critic almost superfluous. He begins 
characteristically with some depreciatory remarks on the title 
of his earlier work. Had he been speaking in England, he 
says, his lecture must have been on “ Municipal Trade,” “an 
ill-selected phrase” which “ focusses the mind too exclusively 
on questions connected with profit and loss.” The statistics 
of the subject are controversial and recriminatory, and an 
attempt is further made to render them irrelevant to the 
main issue by the assertion of the municipal trading advocates 
that they are not trading for profit. They have undertaken, 
so they argue, to supply certain public amenities under 
what they consider equitable terms of employment, either 
gratuitously or at a price which brings them within reach 
of a purchaser who otherwise would not have bought; and 
profit is a word which does not belong te their vocabulary. 
Major Darwin’s language seems to admit this contention, 
both in the passage cited above, and when he declares in his 
second lecture that “what we wish to ascertain is whether 
English municipalities gain by their municipal industries, not 
merely whether they make a profit thereon.” In the dis- 
tinction kere drawn between “gain” and “ profit” the author 
does not specially refer to this question of general amenity 
and favourable terms of employment, but to a specific point,— 
viz., whether in its accounts the municipality makes allow- 
ance for the rent it might have received from a company if 
it had not determined to work the monopoly itself. This 
difficulty of getting away from the question of finance, real or 
hypothetioal, is characteristic of the whole controversy. It 
has been urged,for instance, by supporters of the Thames 
steamer service of the London County Council that they 
are not bound by questions of finance, that their object 
is to provide, independently of profit, an amenity for the 
citizens of London; but sooner or later the question of cost 
creeps back. Is it an amenity which, baving regard to 
other wants, we can afford? It is to a certain extent 
reassuring in this age of doubt to find that, though 
we have in our civic enthusiasm repudiated the verdict 
of mere “profit and loss,” the rules of arithmetic and the 
multiplication-table have a tendency to return. Even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, in whose amusing volume on The Common 
Sense of Municipal Trading civic enthusiasm runs its wildest 
riot, would, we presume, seek the aid of arithmetic in deciding 
whether our municipal income should be devoted to Thames 
steamers or a municipal theatre. In more than one passage 
Major Darwin refers to the difficulty of groping our way 
through the fog of municipal statistics, and we agree with 
him in thinking that every item must be taken into account. 
We cannot reject the assistance of sound accountancy, which, 
after all, is the only test we have for appraising the relative 
value of our various economic efforts. The larger question 
whether our social economy can be organised by civic enthu- 
siasm as a substitute for the expectation of profit must be 
discussed on its merits, apart from statistics. 

Nor is our author altogether satisfied with the title of the 
present volume. Ownership, he points out, is a term which 
has many meanings; and we agree with him in thinking that, 
as the term applied to the exclusive franchise conferred on 
municipalities by general or special legislative enactment, it 
is not altogether satisfactory. A monopoly conferred on a 
municipality is, in a sense, an “ownership,” but it is an 
ownership of a very special character, and our author is 
undoubtedly right in declaring that “technical legal owner- 
ship is not the fundamental point at issue.” Major Darwin 
does not ignore the many relevant excursions which surround 
his subject, but, with the arbitrary decision which is the 
prerogative of an author, he propounds two questions which 
he says “will bring us straight to the heart of the con- 
troversy ” :— 

“(1) What is the best method of controlling those municipal 


monopolies in which the employees are paid by private pro- 
prietors ?” and “ (2) What are the urban services in which it is on 





* Municipal No agg $d Four Lectures delivered at Harvard University, 1907. 
By Leonard Darwin. don: John Murray. [2s. 6d. not. | 


the whole best that the work should be sol te aaa 
a S a work shou 

directly paid by the civic authorities ? This is meurte Pr 
to asking in what cases should we abolish the contractor that 
word being used in the widest sense.” ; 
We might object that it would have added to the interest of 
this treatise if the author had as a preliminary discusseg 
the question, What industries and services ought to be con. 
stituted monopolies ?_ There is no word more vaguely used in 
political controversy than this of monopoly. All ownershj 

involves monopoly, and it would be interesting to investigate 
the circumstances in which a word which ety mologioally has 
no evil import is now rightly or wrongly held to be of evil 
omen. Admitting the existence of industries and Services 
which require exclusive statutory powers for their in. 
auguration, and which, therefore, are of the nature of 
monopolies, we should like to have had from this judicially 
minded writer some expression of opinion as to how 
far the oppressive element in monopolies is mitigated 
(a) by the obligation under which the monopolist lies to sel 
his wares at a price which will induce the public to buy ; 
(b) by the existence of competition in cases where the 
monopoly is not complete, as, for instance, in the various 
kinds of illuminants. These and similar considerations ar 
very pertinent to our decision when we come to discuss whether 
some particular service falls within the category of 
monopolies, and what regulations (if any) should be laid 
down in the interest of the consumer in undertakings of 
the kind. 

Major Darwin by defining his subject as above invites us to 
consider a narrower issue, and with regard to the regulation 
of private industry he makes at the outset a very important 
point. He begs us to remember that the last word has by no 
means been said as to the best methods of regulating those 
private enterprises which have been granted statutory 
franchises for the prosecution of any trade or the supply 
of some public service. 

This is by no means a new controversy. The Benthamite 
school attached the greatest importance to the need of curbing 
monopoly by means of competition. At the same time, they 
favoured monopoly in many special branches of business and 
public administration, for they regarded the introduction of 
a salutary competition into monopolised services as a 
thing entirely practicable. They were even eager to 
introduce the contracting system into our Poor Law 
administration, and Bentham himself came so near to 
obtaining a contract for the maintenance and management 
of the poor that on. the discontinuance of negotiations 
he received a large sum of public money by way of 
compensation. Sir Edwin Chadwick, an able disciple of 
Bentham, argued in favour of granting a monopoly 
of hackney cabs on the ground of the wastefulness of the 
existing excessive competition. The Benthamites, however, 
had no Socialist proclivities. They knew and denounced the 
incompetence of the monopoly-protected Government Depart- 
ment, and they sought to stir up its drowsy inefficiency by 
introducing some element of competition. A formula which 
they used in connexion with the grant of monopoly to private 
enterprise insisted that the public authority should see that 
there was competition either within the area, or for the area, 
or both,—a phrase which covers, we think, all that Major 
Darwin advances, in more detailed fashion, in the very interest- 
ing discussion on the best method of regulating such private 
industry as enjoys the privilege of a statutory franchise. 

In some cases there might be sufficient competition within 
the monopoly area to render further regulation of price u- 
necessary. It has often been pointed out that the imposition 
of cheap Parliamentary fares led railway managers to the 
discovery that the chief competitor which deprived them of 
custom was the disposition of the public to stay at home and 
spend their money otherwise than in travel. The fixing of 
maximum rates is no doubt a proper precaution on the part 
| of the monopoly-granting public authority ; but it is common 
knowledge that business, both by railways and waterworks, 8 
| in many cases done on more favourable terms to the consumer 
| than the maximum rate authorised by the law. As far as the 
general consumer is able to discover, the only difference 
effected by the vesting of the monopoly of the water-supply 
of London in a public authority is that in certain districts 
the rebate which the old water companies granted has been 
disallowed. 
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The phrase “ competition for the field” or monopoly area 


not inaptly describes all those devices by which a re- 
consideration of terms is secured at the end of a franchise 
specially limited for that purpose, as well as at the inception 
of the undertaking. 

The whole subject has secured less attention than its 
importance warrants, and business and enterprise have been 
much hampered by the neglect and impolitic attitude of the 
Legislature. More and more large undertakings requiring 
wayleaves and franchises are superseding older forms of free 
industry. The insane jealousy of the Socialist element in our 
political thought against trading for profit has made it well- 
nigh impossible for the private adventurer to show his face 
before a Parliamentary Committee. We understand that 
railway extension in this country has practically been brought 
to a standstill because of the attitude of Parliament. Then, 
somewhat illogically, we complain of want of employment. 

Major Darwin in this and in his earlier volume has done 
conspicuous service by marshalling the arguments that affect 
the conduct of monopolies. The scholarly and dispassionate 
arguments of this volume were addressed to the students of 
Harvard. The one half of the world hardly knows how the 
other half lives. What influence will these evenly balanced 
“pros” and “cons” have on the mind of an American man of 
the world who reads in his daily journal of San Francisco 
“graft” in his own country, and of the proceedings of the 
Poplar Guardians in this, and who is not unfamiliar with the 
assertion that the only decently governed town in America is 
Washington, which, being ruled by an official, is deprived of 
the benefits of popular management ? 





THE OLD PRETENDER.* 

Tue rebabilitation of all the Stuarts, with the single exception 
of the Young Pretender, goes on apace. Mary, her “ divine 
right” son, the first and second Charles, have had their day. 
Even Henry, the last of the family—if we leave out of account 
the Sobieski legend—is now emphatically declared, if not 
positively demonstrated, to have been not nearly so feckless 
or ostentations as historians have hitherto depicted him. It 
is now the turn of the Old Pretender. Mr. Andrew Lang, in 
the volume of which he is partly the author, but mainly the 
editor, comes to the conclusion that James VIII. or III. 
was “an upright, honourable gentleman, a Christian wholly 
devoid of intolerance, a pious, patient, reasonable soul, free 
from personal ambition; a much-enduring and affectionate 
husband; a kind, long-suffering, heart-broken father; an 
industrious statesman; an admirable writer.” Mr. Haile, 
whose Queen Mary of Modena amply demonstrated that 
he has the equipment of a painstaking historical investi- 
gator, takes a somewhat similar view. He bases it 
on his reading of the vast collection of Stuart MSS. 
at Windsor Castle, only a portion of which, coming down 
to the year 1716, has been published by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. The researches in both volumes 
certainly prove that the familiar history of the Old Pretender 
isa greatly distorted one, and that, to say the least, he was 
one of the most dignified Sovereigns in exile that the world 
has ever seen. The two volumes, especially Mr. Haile’s, seem 
also to prove beyond doubt that the various Jacobite risings 
were not only in themselves much more formidable than has 
been commonly represented, but did not constitute a mere 
“mighty maze without a plan.” We do not think, indeed, 
that although James may have proved his courage on the 
field, he indicated any of the qualities of a truly great com- 
mander. He abandoned his army as indubitably after the 
collapse of “the Fifteen” as his son abandoned his after the 
rout of Culloden. Bat it is not difficult after a careful reading 
of Mr. Haile’s interesting, but often too lengthy, chapters to 
see that what James wanted was that force of will which can 
drive a coach and six through minor obstacles, and sometimes 
through the moral law. His conduct to his wife, for which 
he has been blamed almost as much as for cowardice, seems 
to have been much better than has hitherto been set forth by 
most historians, 

Mr. Andrew Lang has had only a secondary part in the 
preparation of the more important of these two volumes. 





* (1) The King Over the Water. By A. Shield and Andrew Lang, Londor: 
Longmans and Co. [15s.]——(2) James Francis Edward, the Old Chevalier, 
Martin Haile, London: J, M. Dent and Co, [l6s.] 


“ Most of the research, and almost all the writing, are Miss 
Shield’s. My part has mainly been that of supervision and 
condensation ; for in its original form, the volume contained 
much which bad to be sacrificed to considerations of space.” 
Nevertheless, his preface, characterised by his usual lucidity 
and vivacity, indicates that we may have a good deal more of 
the unfortunate Pretender, of whom, he says, “ reasonableness, 
self-control, a ‘sad lucidity,’ and, in his own words, ‘a nice 
regard to truth and prudence’ were his leading characteristics.” 
The investigations both of Miss Shield and Mr. Haile into 
sources of information, both MS. and printed matter, have 
been minute; but even they do not include the whole mass of 
Stuart papers at Windsor. These are now in the hands of 
Mr. Blackburne Daniel, who had already produced three 
volumes for the Historical Manuscripts Commission. Apart 
from investigation, the special feature of Mr. Haile’s volume 
is the portraits. That of Clementina Walkinshaw, in par- 
ticular, has the note of distinction, while the reproduction of 
a crewn piece of James III. and a Jacobite medal are 
wonderful examples of the capability of the engraver’s art 
to produce an effect of bas-relief. 

It has been maintained by some French critic that the 
function of modern romantic history is to demolish ancient 
historical romance. This is largely true of the very interest- 
ing, though here and there, in spite of Mr. Lang’s supervision, 
slightly effusive, volume which testifies to the literary capacity 
and patient care of Miss Alice Shield. To the extent of 
nearly a half it isan attempt, and a very successful attempt, 
to destroy the theory of James III. which Thackeray pre- 
sented in Esmond. It is indeed true that Thackeray 
admitted James to have exhibited courage at Malplaquet; 
otherwise, according to Colonel Esmond, he was found 
swearing like the meanest of his subjects, playing tennis, 
seldom sober, and when sober running after every pretty 
face. “He cared more for three honours than for three 
kingdoms, and a half-dozen glasses of ratafia made him 
forget all his woes and his losses, his father’s crown and his 
grandfather’s head.” If Miss Shield and Mr. Lang are 
correct, however, Thackeray’s characterisation is exactly the 
opposite of the truth. Mr. Lang is, perhaps, not far wrong 
when he says that the immortal scenes in which James runs 
after the sweetheart of his servant Lockwood, and after 
Beatrix, the sister of Frank Castlewood, are merely an uncon- 
scious reproduction by Thackeray of Scott’s equally famous 
chapter. Charles could do such things, and, a “Catholic at 
heart, would alternately sign the Covenant and accept the 
Anglican Prayer-book. But James could no more run after 
the girls, reckless of safety, the Cause, and honour, than he 
could forswear his faith.” Thackeray’s rendering of Boling- 
broke is, however, absolutely accepted. Another historical 
character who does not grow in favour the more his conduct 
is investigated is the Duke of Berwick, James’s half-brother. 
On this point Mr. Haile is a little less decided than Miss 
Shield and Mr. Lang. The Duke was undoubtedly a great 
soldier; but it may be questioned whether he was not 
animated by self-interest. There was, indeed, a coolness 
between James and Berwick from 1715 till 1734. This was 
removed only by the good offices of the Bishop of Rochester 
and the Duchess of Buckingham. Even in this connexion 
misfortune dogged the hapless James. That year he wrote to 
his half-brother wishing him success in the campaign which 
he had undertaken on the Rhine. “ But before the letter had 
been written, an end had been put for ever to the Duke of 
Berwick’s many campaigns by the fatal cannon-ball at the 
siege of Philipsbourg, and the gallant son of James IT. and 
Arabella Churchill, the one uniformly successful general in 
the service of France since the death of Turenne, had ceased 
to be.” As a matter of fact, however, and this is allowed even 
by Miss Shield and Mr. Lang, Berwick was dominated by 
military duty rather than by loyalty in the ordinary sense of 
the word. When in 1719 France declared war against Spain, 
Berwick, who had established Philip on the Spanish throne, 
led the army against him, while his son, the Duke of Liria, 
who commanded a Spanish regiment in Catalonia, found 
himself compelled to fight his father, and was told by that 
father that he was quite right :— 


“ Berwick must fight not only against Philip and his own son, 





but against his brother and natural sovereign, from whose 
interests he had now entirely dissociated himself. Walkinshaw 
| of Barrowfield wrote to Sir Hugh Paterson that Berwick, at this 
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time, was perpetually with Lord Stair, and often dined with him. 
In the following March, Berwick was reporting to the Regent, 
who the information on to Stair, the strength and move- 
ments of the Jacobites in Scotland. The line drawn between false 
and true was thin as gossamer. Old friends turned their backs ; 
foes and traitors turned their faces.” 

If these two volumes are taken and read together, the 
best that can be said of James III. has been said. In other 
words, the details of incidents in the Old Pretender’s career 
which are not found in the one will almost certainly be found 
in the other. Sometimes, indeed, we could wish that in both 
the smaller “affairs” of the Jacobite adventure had been 
given at greater length than they are in either volume. 
Dealing, for example, with the affair of Glenshiel, all that 
Miss Shield and Mr. Lang have to say of the march of Lord 
Marischal and his reluctant followers is: “They marched to 
Glenshiel, where they took up a strong position on the night 
of June 9, O.S. Lord George Murray commanded the out- 
posts. On the following Day of the White Rose they were 
utterly routed—annihilated.” The records of the time scarcely 
bear out this view, since they indicate that, of the Hanoverian 
troops, twenty-one were killed and a hundred and twenty-one 
wounded, as against a Jacobite loss of ten. A little fresh 
investigation of these records, therefore, would have been 
better than the dismissal of it with the sentence: “The dirge 
of this sad little adventure was sung by the family bard of Lord 
Seaforth—‘ Farewell to Mackenzie, High Ohief of Kintale ’— 
who was compelled to fly to Spain after the disaster.” The 
two Clementinas, Clementina Sobieska and Clementina Walkin- 
shaw, have ample, perhaps too ample, justice done them in both 
books, and the Young Pretender cannot be said to figure any 
better here than he has done in recent works. Mr. Lang is 
especially desirous to clear James’s memory of all charges 
brought against it on the score of impurity. Thus, dealing 
with a Narrative Concerning a Natural Son of James III. in 
the British Museum, he says: “This is the boast of a tipsy 
young man in a London tavern, who claimed to be a son of 
the King and of the Princess Clementina Sobieska, born before 
their marriage—that is, before they had seen each other.” He 


also lightly disposes of the legend of Margaret Burr, who at 
the age of eighteen married Gainsborough, the painter, about 
1745, and who once said to her niece: “ You know, my love, I 


am a Prince’s daughter.” One may well bid farewell to 
James ITI, in the final verdicts of both books :— 

“ His death was the end of nearly eighty years of martyrdom. 
Indeed he had fought a good fight, he had finished his course, he 
had kept the faith, and in the world where the wrongs of this 
world are righted, and the dark things made clear, he had 
received his crown. Round his weary head no martyr’s glory 
may shine; no glory of romance, such as lightens for ever the sad 
memory of his son; only the soft veiled light of patience and 
goodness, of undeserved suffering bravely born.” 

* Under happier circumstances his reign, the longest England 
would have known, would have been that of a wise and gentle 
ruler, of a peace-loving King, reared in the hard school of 
adversity.” 

If this is the true view of the Old Pretender, one is glad 
that his memory should be cleared, but one may be equally 
glad that he never reigned in the United Kingdom. It by no 
means follows that a virtuous Pretender would make a good 
Constitutional Monarch. We, at any rate, are Whigs enough 
to be devoutly thankful that the experiment was never tried, 
but that instead the Act of Settlement decided who was to 
mount the throne, and vested the kingship in “the heirs of 
the body of the Electress Sophia,” and so in the house of 
Hanover. 





NAPOLEONIC NOVELTIES.* 
Bacon classified books according to their fitness for being 
“tasted,” “swallowed,” or “chewed and digested.” To the 
great Lord Chancellor's first category we should assign the 
Reflections of Mr. Beardsley on “the most intellectual 
force the world has ever known,” if the text were not such 
a very Niagara of rhapsodical language that you do not 
always know whether it is poetry or prose. Shrinking 
from conflicts with an author who warns you that if you 
call the object of his genuflexions a “tyrant,” you are “a 





* (1) Napoleon Our Last Great Man. By Elystan M. Beardsley. With Frontis- 

jece. London: Sisley’s. (5s. net.]——(2) Napoleon: a Biographical Study. 

y Dr. Max Lenz, Translated from the German by Frederic Whyte. With 
50 Illustrations, Maps, and Facsimile of Autograph. London: Hutchinson 
and Co. [16s. net.]——(3) Napoleon's Men and Methods. By. Alexander IL, 
Kielland. Translated by Joseph McCabe. With a Preface by Oscar Browning, 
King’s College, Cambridge. With Frontispiece aud Viguettes, don : 
Owen and Co, [10s, 6d, net.] 





” © ” ne 
dolt,” if a “usurper,” you are “fatuous,” we bow to ig 


dithyrambic measurements of the “modernness ” and “ 
pollent” genius of the “ assertive ” Corsican, so “ bountiful i 
mind and action,” at “whose behest mountains shrink “a 
rivers roll back their waters,” when he took to “ mesmerisj 
the Kingdoms of the Earth into submission.” Repediatinn 
the notion that his hero’s “ phlegethonic ” career of compat 
was mainly prompted by his determination to subjugate 
perfide Albion, Mr. Beardsley shows in Pindaric sentenceg 
that, as the Napoleonic spirit to govern was “ radicated” in 
his strenuous nature, we must not restrict “the multi. 
fariousness, the diapason, the entire object, the whol 
purport of his life’s epoch within the narrow purlieus 
of a life’s vengeance.” In one of his Reflections the 
advocatus diaboli rashly betrays his client’s real pro- 
gramme. Before leaving France in 1812 the invader of 
Russia told his own Government that, under the dictator. 
ship which he had been forced to assume, Europe would have 
one Code, one Court of Appeal, one coinage, Paris being the 
new capital of the world. This “ plethora of self-confidence” 
is too much even for our author, who allows that it was well 
for mankind that Napoleon met his Nemesis at Moscow, and 
that “Christendom banded itself into a Crusade for his 
undoing.” With absolute “impeccancy” this “mightiest 
of all conquerors” is not credited, for although he never 
was the aggressor, except when he invaded Spain and in his 
Russian War of 1812, it must be admitted that the executions 
of the Duc d’Enghien, the bookseller Palm, and the Tyrolese 
patriot Hofer “rankle in our hearts.” 

In a chapter called “The Pageant of Dresden,” on 
Napoleon’s visit to the Saxon capital just before the 
Russian campaign of 1812, the drums and trumpets are 
sounded with enormous power. The leitmotiv of the 
music—viz., the author's discovery that this “passage in 
Bonaparte’s epopewia reads like the wildest extravagance 
of exaggerated romance”—recurs in repeated varieties of 
verbal orchestration, amongst them being the assurance 
that neither the genii of the Arabian Nights nor the 
fairies of Western fancy ever endowed their heroes 
with the lucent splendours of coguscant glory that 
played round “the King of Kings” when, “in the blaze 
of the assembled Sovereigns of Christendom, from the 
dizzy summit of his power he beheld the world suppliant 
at his feet.” The reader who wishes to know what actually 
happened at Dresden will be disappointed; but he will find 
a list of twenty Royal historical heroes, reaching from 
“ Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,” and a dozen Popes, 
who serve as a hornets’ nest of comparisons justifying the 
author’s final crescendo of hosannas. Elsewhere in the 
volume you may revel in hysterical reminders of “the martyr- 
dom on the rock,” “circummured by the billows of the 
Southern Ocean,” effected by “the relentless tyranny of his 
despicable jailers,” as prescribed by “ wiseacres in the British 
Government,”—“ an exile that has for ever sullied the page of 
England's glorious history.” 

After our countryman’s Magnificat, the learned German's 
brilliantly drawn facts and suggestive comments will be 
“swallowed” with advantage. Dr. Lenz’s pictures, with their 
dexterous combination of the concrete and the abstract, are 
generally of great value. In the chapter “In the East” you 
breathe the atmosphere of the Pyramids, and you hear tie 
young Corsican telling the Mullahs of Cairo to make known 
to the people that salvation in this world and the next would 
be withheld from the opponents of “The Lord of Fire.” 
Then you havea rapid view (which Lanfrey wouid have called 
too favourable) of “one of the most awful deeds in the 
history of war,’—the massacre of the three thousand 
Turks of the garrison of Jaffa, an act of bloodshed 
suggested, maybe, by the invader’s desire “to contend with 
his next antagonist Djezzar Pacha for his nickname given te 
him for his cruelties.” (“Djezzar” means “butcher.”) In 
this connexion a condensed extract from one of the author's 
philosophical “Studies” of Napoleon’s soul will serve as a 
sample of his manner :— 


“He was not cruel by nature ...... and he was grateful to 
those who attached themselves to him. But he knew no mercy, 
and shrank from no brutality once his interests and his systems 
were at stake, and the ends he had in view seemed to make such 
a course necessary. Then he had only the methods of Binasco— 
‘il faut broiler, fusiller, faire la terreur.’ He called this 
energy, and it was ‘womatiish weakuess’ when his generals 
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a5 ee PO is orders. It was only thus, he 
neglected to make ern. public: confidence. ‘The rabble (la 
on ig) love and respect only those whom they fear, and it is 
= by making yourself feared by the rabble that you can win 
the affection and respect of the nation. 

“ Aloofness”” (sit venia verbo) is a virtue which Dr. Lenz 
cannot quite claim. The omissions of a book may, of course, 
be the result of a publisher's ukase on page room; but 
drawing our critical bow at a venture, we should say that the 
author’s limited schedule of his hero’s iniquities indicates 
his partial entanglement in the net of the world-conqueror’s 
fascinations. The case is at least one of suspect détre suspect, 
wben silence is kept on the order to poison the French 
hospital patients at Jaffa, on the seizure of British 
Envoys on neutral German soil, on the barbarous treatment 
of the negro leader Toussaint, on the letter to Murat 
(furnished by Lecestre) stating that if the Ambassadors 
of Austria and Naples shelter Orleans pretenders they 
will be arrested and shot, or—astounding omission for a 
German scholar—when nothing is said of Napoleon’s message 
from Spain to the King of Prussia warning him that if the 
great Minister Stein is caught by French troops he will be at 
once “passé par les armes.” From the trail of the serpent of 
Anglopbobia this volume is certainly not free. Giving too 
diluted a description of the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, 
the author says that if that crime “can never be justified,” the 
same must be said of that greatest of all brutal acts of the 
period, the bombardment of “ neutral and defenceless Copen- 
hagen by the English fleet in 1807.” M. Coquelle’s wholesale 
reductio ad absurdum of the old Whiggeries regarding the 
First Consul’s violations of the Treaty of Amiens has not 
induced Dr. Lenz to give a straightforward verdict on that 
topic; instead of speaking out plainly, he behaves like “ Mr. 
Facing-both-ways” in The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Of the omission of the Beethoven episode at Erfurt, 
when the two greatest men of the age met in the street, 
and the composer, unlike his complaisunt- companion, 
Herr Staatsminister von Goethe, Excellenz, pulled his hat 
down over his ears in sign of his dislike of the conqueror 
whom he had at one time glorified by his dedication of the 
Eroica Symphony,—of this we must not complain, as the 
author’s page room forced him to whittle down his colossal 
statue to cameo dimensions. En revanche, Dr. Lenz spares 
us the old threadbare estimate of Napoleon as a mere shuttle 
in the loom of time, though he quotes a letter in which the 
Emperor speaks of himself as the executioner of the stern 
commands of the inevitable. 

The third work on our list will be easily “chewed and 
digested.” It brings credentials from no Jess an expert than 
Mr. Oscar Browning, who emphatically reiterates his old 
Napoleonic doxology, but who says nothing about the 
Scandinavian writer except that his book is impartial and 
brilliant, and that it has had a large circulation abroad. 
Alexander Kielland, let us explain, was a Norwegian of 
geod family who died last year. After attaining great 
popularity as a writer of novels, he entered the public 
service and devoted his leisure to historic studies, finally 
resulting in the present volume. Of the artistic skill with 
which he replaces the solemnities of style that constitute 
the traditional “ dignity of history” by anecdotes, grave or 
gay, of impressive realistic foree many samples might be 
given. The Norwegian is well aware that scientific diagrams 
of battlefields will not enable you to understand “ the pride 
and pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” unless you are 
shown the personal appearance, bearing, and equipment of the 
soldiery. Amidst the tragedy of the retreat from Moscow 
none of the French Paladins were more conspicuous than the 
showy, dashing “ Prince of Moskwa,” N: ey, whose only military 
gift was his courage, and Murat. Of the King of Naples we 
read this fine estimate :— 

“No man could have gone with a greater contempt of death, 
year in, year out, from battle to battle, than Joachim Murat, and 
no one possessed in a higher degree the gift of communicating 
his own courage to others. When he swung himself into the 
saddle—and he was a handsome man, in a fine suit of armour 
with velvet, with enormously long white ostrich feathers, and 
arms and harness glittering with gold and precious stones—the 
devil was let loose in his squadrons; man and beast dashed after 
him, and there was nothing that could stop them. Yet it was 
found that there was a limit to this kind of courage. King 
Joachim collapsed when the supply of horses was exhausted, and 
there were no more cavalrymen to lead with jingling harness and 








flapping cloaks. Certainly he was just as fearless as ever; 
cowardice was impossible for him; but his courage had lost its 
glamour when he could no longer command, but had to save an 
army that was shrunken out of all proportion. His sense of duty 
and manly courage sank behind other sensations.” 

Not condescending to the system of MM. Masson and 
Lévy, whose thirty volumes bave been received with such 
gusto in the Ville lumitre, the Norwegian neither dissects 
Napoleon’s washing-bills nor Josephine’s underwear, and 
prefers to explain that but for his nerves of steel he would 
not have achieved greatness. At Wagram, riding his white 
charger ‘ Euphrates,’ a present from the Shak of Persia, he 
galloped across the ground under the enemy's hottest fire, 
and took up a position which he retained for an hour under 
an uninterrupted shower of bullets. The author's amazement 
at the Emperor's astounding range of intellectual infor- 
mation might be upset by the testimony of the illustrious 
savant Chaptal, Minister of the Interior (noé Foreign Affairs), 
who states that his master was profoundly ignorant of the 
mere rudiments of various branches of necessary knowledge, 
The Norwegian’s view of the great man’s intimate per- 
sonality is more correct than pleasant. For him Napoleon 
“the man,” as the new slang runs, is always impiger iracundus 
inexorabilis acer; he was morose, rude, ill-dressed, and, says 
the author ina final paragraph, “I never read anywhere of 
his making a joke,”—“ he, if any man, was the ideal ‘tyrant’ 
in the old sense of the word.” From inaccuracies of detail 
calculated to make the historian of the new syndicate 
species shudder the volume is not free. You are told how, 
during the negotiations of the Peace of Campo Formio, the 
young General, victor in eighteen battles, smashed a priceless 
tea-service in order to intimidate the Austrian Envoy (a St. 
Helena myth gravely reproduced by Lanfrey!) Then the 
pathetic incident of Napoleon’s gift of the rose to Luisa of 
Prussia in the Tilsit raft days is turned topsy-turvy, the 
flower, in the comic Norwegian version of the story, being 
offered to the Emperor by the Queen! Although the author's 
garrulous zig-zagging narrative is not exactly adapted to 
military history, he is by no means one who, like Cassio, ‘ the 
division of a battle knows no more than a spinster. Witness 
his Waterloo Campaign, which is a model of condensed exacti- 
tude. In all three books Tilsit becomes a hornets’ nest of 
blunders, from which an imposing recent contribution” to 
Napoleonic history will not help the reader to escape. 
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Vittorio Carpaccio. By Pompeo Molmenti and the late Gustav 
Ludwig. Translated by R. H.H. Cust. (John Murray. £2 12s. 6d.) 
—Some biographies have been described as quarries where vast 
stores of material can be found by later writers. The present 
volume is of this descripticn, for it is exhaustive, laborious, and 
learned. But though we leave the book satiated with facts 
relating to the externals of the work of Carpaccio, we feel that 
we are unsatisfied. Many a page of detail—such, for instance, as 
the description of the conjectural wooden rafter construction of 
the roof of a long-since-destroyed building—could be spared. On 
the other hand, we look in vain for a review of the purely artistie 
qualities of the painter. Those people who like to travel over 


| the surface of a picture and identify each head with some his- 


torical personage, and trace out endless clues of archaeological or 
mythical interest, will find in this book plenty to interest them. 
The lover of painting will rather turn his attention to the 
illustrations, of which there are great numbers, and will either 
renew or make acquaintance with one of the most delightful, 
if not one of the most profound, of Venetian painters. Car- 
paccio was by nature a storyteller, and his faculty of pictorial 
romance was inexhaustible. In this special gift he may be 
likened to Pirturicchio. Though the Venetian was nearer to 
earth and less of a dreamer than the Umbrian, and though he did 
not attain the gorgeousness and decorative splendour of the 
Appartamento Borgia, his figures stand more firmly on their legs, 
and have not the inconsequence of those people who wander 
through the landscapes of Pinturicchio. Carpaccio seems to have 
had very little effect upon those who came after him in Venice. 
He founded no school. His art was éne of simple and delightful 
narration of stories clothed im natural forms, and could not be 
assimilated by those who were to launch forth on the quest of 
romantic poetry made manifest by colour and light and shadg. 
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The even daylight of-the St.:Ursula series was of no use to the 
creators of the Idyll of Giorgione and the Poesia of Titian. 


The Catalogue of the Dublin Municipal Gallery of Modern Art. 
(Dollard, Dublin. 1s.)—From this well-illustrated catalogue it 
is possible to form an idea of the really wonderful collection 
recently eoquired by the Dublin municipality. There is nothing 
like it in England as regards nineteenth-century French art. 
Among the great painters represented are Manet, Corot, Monti- 
celli, Rousseau, Courbet, Puvis de Chavannes, Monet, and Renoir. 
In sculpture, Rodin is to be seen, among other works, in his 
splendid “ Age of Bronze.” The British school has also a well- 
chosen selection of good pictures. Certainly the Honorary 
Director, Mr. Lane, has achieved a great work in bringing together 
80 remarkable a collection, some of the most important pictures 
to be found in it having, moreover, been either given or lent by 
him. In future a pilgrimage to Dublin will become the object of 
lovers of painting. 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens. By Royal Cortissoz. (Houghton, 
Miffin, and Co., Boston; A. Constable and Co., London. 
81s. 6d.)—The great sculptor whose life and works are set 
before us in this volume was the son of a Frenchman married 
to an Irishwoman, and was born in Dublin. The present 

i claims Saint-Gaudens as a purely American artist ; 
but although he may have lived most of his life in America and 
have been a citizen of the Republic, as an artist he remained a 
son of France. The sense of beauty was a gift undoubtedly 

in a high degree by this sculptor, and with it that 
distinction of style without which no truly fine art can exist. It 
matters not whether the subject be Stevenson resting on his 
pillows, manuscript in hand, or the rhythmic march of the negro 
soldiers with their leader in the Shaw monument, for in both we 
see the hand of a master. It is remarkable that this artist was 
able to produce fine effects both with ideal figures and with 
men of modern times. The seated figure of Cooper in frock- 
coat and trousers is in no way out of place under the 
classic canopy where he sits. The figure is in a perfectly 
sculpturesque pose, which the costume helps and does not mar. 
Admiral Farragut stands four-square to all the winds that blow 
on his pedestal, and convinces us that thus he stood on his 
quarterdeck. At the same time, the figure harmonises with 
the fanciful decoration of water and fishes on the stone base 
of the work. Mention must be made of the admirable low-relief 
portraits, especially those of children, several of which are repro- 
diced in the volume before us. All the illustrations in the book 
are excellent, and show what care has been bestowed upun them. 
The printing of the book should also be noticed, for it is a good 
specimen of the work of this eminent American publishing-house. 
We believe the late Mr. Houghton drew up for the use of his firm 
tables of the relative proportions to be observed between type 
and margin. The pages, too, are free from those disfiguring 
rivers of white which are apt to mar the printed page. 


Rembrandt. By G. Baldwin Brown. (Duckworth and Co. 
a. 6d.) —The biography of Rembrandt has been written so often, 
and of late so exhaustively, that in a fresh book it is useless to 
expect anything that is new. All tho same, Professor Brown, of 
Edinburgh, has concisely summarised the voluminous studies of 
Michel, Bode, and others, and given us a short account of the 
painter's life that is readable and interesting. The drawings, 
etchings, and paintings are dealt with in separate divisions, and 
two final chapters discuss the artistic qualities of Rembrandt’s 
genius, examining particular pictures in detail. A very thoughtful 
and minute description, for instance, is given of that supreme work, 
the portrait of Jan Six. The author lays stress on the essentially 
experimental nature of Rembrandt’s art, a quality which some- 
times brought the master into difficulties, but which prevented 
his ever becoming formal. 


A series of books called “ Masterpieces in Colour,” under the 
editorship of Mr. T. Leman Hare, is being published by Messrs. Jack 
at 1s. 6d. each. The series includes painters of different countries 
and ages, ranging from Fra Angelico to Lord Leighton. With 
the rarest exceptions, these reproductions in colour entirely 
fail to render the original works. Not only is the colour of the 
pictures reproduced debased and vulgarised beyond all recogni- 
tion, but in some instances the form has suffered as well, so that 
from every point of view such work is inferior to an ordinary 
process reproduction from a photograph. The publishers in an 
announcement state that they have sent a “qualified representa- 
tive to the Continent first to select and then to obtain the 
necessary permission to reproduce these works.” This implies 
that the illustrations offered us have been produced straight 
from the originals. If this be so, the publishers seem to have 
been most unfortunate in choosing a process which is peculiarly 
colour-blind. If these reproductions are true to their originals, 





é a, 
two copies of the same print must resemble one anoth, 
closely, for things which are equal to the same are equal er 
each other. It is easy to put this to the test, for the publish - 
have unwisely put on the cover of each volume a duplicate of 
one of the prints to be found inside the book. Take, for ia tah 
the “Téméraire” on the cover of the Turner volume. The sky and 
sea just above and below the horizon on the immediate right of the 
ships are a distinct blue. We now turn to the same picture insid 
the book, and to our astonishment find the same part of the original 
is represented by a dirty greenish grey. Both cannot be right, 
No more truthful are the hot browns in the Rembrandt volume, 
Perhaps it will be said that these two painters are specially unre. 
producible, and therefore the test is unfair. If this is so, we paas 
to the volumes dealing with Botticelli and Fra Angelico. If the 
“ Venus” were like this, who would not prefer the monochrome of 
a photograph to the original? and if the Frate coloured thus, 
who would go a second time to San Marco? Lovers of art must 
deplore such books as these, because of the false impression they 
convey to the uninstructed. 

Rodin. By F. Lawton. (E. Grant Richards. 2s.)—This littl, 
book is written with sympathy and insight, and will be appre- 
ciated by those who have not time to read the author's longer 
book treating of the greatest figure in European art of the present 
age. A most characteristic selection of the works of the master 
has been made for reproduction. 

The Art Journal, 1907. (Virtue and Co. 21s.)—A bound 
volume of an art magazine makes us realise how great a debt wa 
owe to modern methods of photographic reproduction. By means 
of this method of illustration we can follow not only English 
contemporary art, but can also keep in touch with the develop- 
ments of other countries. 

Legend in Japanese Art. By Henri L. Joly. (John Lane, 
£4 4s.)—This voluminous work might be well described as a 
dictionary. Its plan is to give alphabetically an account of the 
mythological persons who are often represented in Japanese art, 
The book is one to which collectors will turn to identify objécts, 
either carvings or drawings, and to them it will be of great use 
with its seven hundred illustrations and eleven hundred and 
twenty entries from “A” to “ Z.” 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
(Duckworth and Co. 2s.)—Since Mr. Holman Hunt’s Memoirs 
have been published there is not much new to be said on the 
subject of the origin of the “ Brotherhood.” Mr. Hueffer tells 
the story of the movement in an interesting manner, and, 
rightly we think, adds a description of the work of Madox 
Brown. This remarkable man was never a member of the 
“Brotherhood”; but his aims were so much in sympathy with 
theirs, and his connexion with them so close, that to leave him 
out of any general account of this group of painters would have 
been a mistake. 

Am Bolg Solair: the Pedlar’s Pack. (A. Sinclair, The Celtic 
Press, Glasgow.)—This is a collection of poems, prose, and pictures 
intended for those who cultivate the Celtic spirit in the High- 
lands. Mr. Neil Munro writes of those strange islands of the 
Outer Hebrides, the Uists and Benbecula. No trees grow on 
these reefs rising from the Atlantic; but of late, we are glad to 
hear, man has been flourishing there. Large farms have been 
broken up, to the expected advantage of the landowners, and new 
villages have sprung into being. Best among the illustrations 
are Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s “Eildon Hills,” and Mr. Paterson's 
“ Edinburgh,” both of which are full of charm. 


The Year’s Art. Compiled by A. C. R. Carter. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—This directory of artists and book of general 
information about picture exhibitions is as useful as ever. In 
the present issue is to be found an account of the new Gallery of 
Modern Art in Dublin, and also of the Kann Collection, that 
wonderful gallery bought in Paris for a million, and brought over 
to London to be sold piecemeal to the Americans. How many of 
these masterpieces, we wonder, will be burnt, like the Jean 
Francois Millet, in future San Franciscos ? 


Constable. By H. W. Tompkins. “Little Books on Art” 
Series. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The author has given a short 
and attractive account of Constable not encumbered with too 
many biographical details, and he has wound up with a well- 
balanced appreciation. Constable’s great object was to paint the 
impact of light upon the landscape, and in his “Opening of 
Waterloo Bridge” he pushed his researches to the utmost. But 
he was ahead of his times, and soon after the painter's death “s 
picture-dealer, on the advice of ‘several noblemen,’ covered the 
whole canvas with a wash of blacking, secured by mastic varnish.” 
Imagine the scene: the noblemen with their asses’ ears sticking 
out of their coronets applauding the application of the Stygiaa 
fluid which was to keep out the light the painter had revealed. 
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Great Buildings, and How. to Enjoy Them: Norman Architecture. 


By Edith Browne. (A. and C. Black. . 3s. 6d.)—This book is put 

her in a very sensible way. First come illustrated explana- 
tions of architectural terms ; after this we get a short and 
sensibly written general study. More than half the volume is 
devoted to the illustrations of Norman buildings, which are 
excellent, and each example is faced with short notes, historical, 
architectural, and general. The book is not for the learned, but 
is a good one for the lover of that Romanesque style brought to 
England and France by the Normans. 

Wagner in der Karikatur. (Mudie and Co. 10s.)—The carica- 
tures of Wagner make quite a large book. Many are, of course, 
of local and political meaning. Those which relate entirely to 
the works of the composer are the most intelligible and amusing. 
Not only German caricatures have been collected, but French and 
English as well, including Charles Keeone’s delightful “ Before and 


After the Cyclus.” 








THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The Life of an Empire, by Walter Meakin (T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s. net), is an “attempt to write of the British Empire as if it 
were one vast country inhabited by numerous different races.” 
The idea of treating our scattered Empire as an individual subject 
to the laws of life and health and death, and thereby showing 
that its life “ depends on the happiness and strength of the whole 
people,” is valuable, and has the practical advantage of bringing 
before students the Imperial idea in its noblest form. It is not 
the amount of red on the map, but the quality of the red, that 
matters. An introductory chapter on the growth of the 
Empire, whick to-day “is no longer the private estate of 
Great Britain,” is followed by an ingenious description of 
its outward appearance. We move with the writer from 
London to Liverpool, and on to Newfoundland and Canada, 
and thence to Vancouver, “with its forebodings of Asia,” 
whence we take ship for New Zealand, where we “see the England 
of the past,” with the Maories “playing the part of the ancient 
Britons.” From these islands we pass on to Australia, where “ we 
see the first signs of the Colour or Native Question.” From 
Australia we go on to South and Middle Africa. The whole 
chapter is vivid and helpful, and the dependencies are dealt with 
in the same bird’s-eye fashion. The section dealing with the 
“Rulers of the Empire” considers the quality of the people 
exercising the franchise in various parts of the Empire. The 
chapter on the native question, with its colour, political, and 
industrial problems, is well done. The question is of terrible 
importance in all its forms in South Africa. Mr. Meakin believes 
“that South Africa as a whole will never be a white man’s country, 
as work must be found for the Kaflirs, who will always, by their 
cheapness, undersell white labour.” The present writer does not 
accept this conclusion, but it will, of course, take a long time to 
alter the existing conditions. Mr. Meakin thinks that the Kaffirs 
should be restricted to farm work, and leave mining work to white 
men. This may come in time, but the experiment which we 
noted in our issue of January 11th shows that the two races can 
work successfully together in mines. The question of Imperial 
trade is dealt with at length. The writer concludes that, “with 
the possible exception of India, Free-trade has benefited the British 
Dependencies, and not only the native inhabitants, but those 
having trade dealings with them, of whom the most important is 
Great Britain”; and he admits that while the Mother-country 
has Free-trade, India must have it likewise. He demonstrates 
with much clearness the evils of Protection both in Canada and 
the United States ; but he deals with the whole question in a just 
and equitable spirit, and appreciates the peculiar difficulties of 
the Protectionist Colonies. He certainly shows that New Zealand 
and Canada are considering their own interests and their own 
policy apart from those of the rest of the Empire. Mr. Meakin 
feels, moreover, that “Preference is not the solution of [the 
problem of] Imperial unity.” He, indeed, declares that “the best 
trade policy of the Empire would be one of Absolute Free-trade ” 
as opposed to Free-trade within the Empire. As this is not 
possible at present, each unit must “act according to its own 
discretion.” He protests against the idea of ¢urning the 
Empire into a mighty Trust, “whose object is to annihilate 
the prosperity of the rest of the world...... Rather let the 
people of Great Britain seek the assistance of the Colonies 
to rule the Empire, and solve some of the problems of misery.” 
Space will not let us deal further with this admirable book; 
but the chapters on the wealth of the Empire and its educational 
methods wel! merit attention. ‘The book should be added to 
all free libraries and school libraries, as it is as fair and 
patriotic in tone as it is in spirit, and is an educational 





PEKIN TO PARIS IN A MOTOR-CAR. 

Pekin to Paris: the Account of Prince Borghese’s Journey across 
Two Continents in a Motor-Car. By Luigi Barzini. (E. Grant 
Richards. 16s. net.)—It is a true joy to come across a man endued 
with the capacity for living so intensely through every minute 
of an interesting experience that he can convey with his pen his 
impressions in all their vividness. Luigi Barzini, whom Prince 
Borghese in his preface calls the historian of this enterprise, 
“our modern Odyssey,” has this gift to a marked degree. His 
writing, though scarcely Homeric, is delightfully vivid. He is 
the intensely clever journalist throughout, noticing, living, and 
experiencing with all his powers, as he knows what the intelligent 
public will want to be told. The whole expedition, with its 
countless difficulties and dangers so ably overcome, lives before 
us. Though we know the triumphant ending so well, we find 
ourselves plunged in despair by reading of some seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacle, looking vainly for some loophole of escape 
from broken bridge, swollen torrent, muddy morass, or any of the 
numerous catastrophes which assailed them, till either the Prince 
or Ettore the chauffeur shows us some wonderful ingenuity in 
escape, like the true heroes of a thrilling adventure-book. But 
quite apart from the intense interest with which we follow 
the fortunes of the ‘Itala,’ which we learn to look upon as 
a thing to be cared for and loved—almost human, in fact— 
we are continually filled with wonder as to the feelings of 
the Chinese coolies, Mongolian horsemen, Lamas, living like 
hermits in the desert, and the mujiks of the Siberian 
plains, as this machine, this horrible monster, dashed through 
their villages, or foundered wallowing in the mud. “Come, 
come,” said some of the mujiks, when others were too terrified 
to help this unknown machine, “if it is the devil that moves 
it, why does not the devil pull it out of the mud?” Through- 
out the book we are made aware of that strange contrast 
between the audacity of the European who dares proclaim 
himself through civilisation the conqueror of Nature, and the 
quiescence of the Asiatic, who through his ignorance and super- 
stitious belief counts it his highest privilege to be the servant 
of that Nature which he recognises as so much stronger than 
himself. We are thrilled by the book as if it were some tale of 
wonderful adventure; but we get more than that in much food 
for speculation and thought. 








SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS IN PARIS AND VIENNA. 

Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904. By an 
English Officer. (John Long. 12s. net.)—A title may often be 
most misleading, and reviews are useful in dispelling false hopes. 
But no doubt this English officer had no intention of deceiving 
the book-reading public. He merely differs from them in his 
definition of the word “society.” In his opinion, the society in 
Paris is a motley collection of Americans, unknown attachés, 
actors, singers, and grisettes, with an occasional mention of “ the 
Faubourg St. Germain people.” This may be either the English 
officer's misfortune or his fault of taste. To him “recollections” 
are a babbling list of names, futile reminiscences of pointless 
remarks made to him, and garrulous information as to the soap 
used by some Bavarian Koyal Princess. Added to this is the 
inane instruction one expects from the local guide-book of the 
small Continental hotel. We finish the book with a vague feeling 
of having waded through a froth of useless information in which 
there is no soundness, no interest, and wonder speechlessly at the 
mind of a man who, not content with having lived such an 
uninteresting life in interesting places, should consider it worth 
while to do more than quietly “reminisce” in his own armchair. 








LISBON AND CINTRA. 

Lisbon and Cintra. By A.C. Inchbold. Illustrated by Stanloy 
Inchbold. (Chatto and Windus. 10s, 6d. net.)—Nowadays there is 
such a desire to crowd everything into our already overcrowded 
and restless lives that many people like to do even their travelling 
by proxy. For these appear a continual supply of books about 
places and countries, with beautiful illustrations, infinite infor- 
mation, delightful descriptions, and that personal touch which is 
the bid for popularity. Mr. Inchbold has avoided this common 
snare by giving us merely the impression of his own personal 
appreciation of what he saw in his study of Lisbon, Cintra, and 
other parts of Portugal, and has succeeded all the more in the 
other requisites. The travellers by proxy will find this an 
interesting book, with charming coloured illustrations, giving 
them a vivid picture of a country full of historical buildings of 
great beauty ; and the travellers in practice will learn of a hunting- 
ground full of promised delights, or will be able to compare notes 





work of the best type. 


and impressions, Others, too, will read and long for that, to them 
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perhaps impossible, journey amongst marble palaces, picturesque 
towns, orange groves, flowers, and sunshine, and will be grateful 
to Mr. Inchbold for his book in spite of their regrets. 








LIFE ON THE OCEAN. 

Life on the Ocean. By George Little. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a republication of the seafaring 
adventures of an American of nearly a century ago. As Mr. 
W. Clark Russell says in his introduction, “to the marine 
archaeologist this Life on the Ocean must prove extremely 
interesting.” Few modes of life can have undergone such a 
radical change in so short a time as that of the sailor. Then 
the ‘ Mauretania’ and ‘ Lusitania’ were undreamt-of possibilities, 
and the sailor’s life was one of adventure and excitement always 
at the mercy of the varying moods of Nature instead of the 
present life of monotonous routine on the machine-conquered 
ocean. George Little wrote of his experiences in a simple, 
straightforward, naive, almost Puritanical style which seems 
wonderfully refreshing after the modern journalistic fluency. 
There is an old-fashioned flavour about the book, full though it 
is of thrilling adventure with pirates and cannibals, storms and 
tempests, fightings and imprisonments, which gives us 4 
strikingly convincing picture of that life on the ocean which 
filled our grandfathers with the wild longing to run away to sea. 








THE FOREIGN EGG, 

The Poultry Industry in Denmark and Sweden. By Edward 
Brown. (National Poultry Organization Society, 12 Hanover 
Square, W. 1s.)—The Danish egg bulks so largely in our shops 
that it is interesting to know, on the unimpeachable authority of 
Mr. Brown, that the maximum of production seems to have been 
reached in Denmark. Another point worth noting is that the 
statement made during the egg-marking controversy, that 
millions of Russian eggs are sent to this country as Danish, is 
untrue. They are carefully distinguished from Danish produce. 
The success of poultry-keeping in Denmark appears to be due to 
good work on the lines to which our own Utility Poultry Club 
and National Poultry Organization Society are devoting them- 
selves. There are more than two dozen breeding centres in the 
little country of Denmark, subsidised to the extent of about 
a five-pound-note apiece a year. At these places trap-nests are 
used, and eggs and stock birds are sold at minimum prices. The 
laying average of Leghorns at these centres has ranged from a 
hundred and thirty to a hundred and fifty eggs a year. The 
maximum is a hundred and eighty. The size of the eggs has 
been so increased that they are almost too large for the English 
market! Danish poultry-keepers have found out the value of 
lucerne, green in summer, dry in winter, as a nutritious food for 
hens. As is well known, large numbers of the cheap spring 
eggs are preserved in great lime-water tanks till the autumn, 
instead of being put on the market when eggs are cheap. They 
are sold, of course, as preserved, not fresh, eggs; but for all 
practical purposes are fresh. One firm alone preserves more than 
fourteen million eggs a year. 








WEST HAM. 

West Ham: a Study in Social and Industrial Problems. Being the 
Report of the Outer London Inquiry Committee. Compiled by 
Edward G. Howarth, M.A., and Mona Wilson. (J. M. Dent and 
Co. 6s. net.)\—We can best introduce to our readers this 
laborious and praiseworthy volume—already referred to in our 
issue of January 25th—by giving a brief epitome of its con- 
tents. We have first an historical introduction showing, inter 
alia, how the population of the parish has risen from 6,485 
in 1801 to 267,358 in 1901. Book I. sets out in some detail how 
these increasing thousands have been housed; Book II. describes 
how they have been employed, and the wages they have earned ; 
Book III. contains a record of local government, with a word 
rather apologetic in tone on the local misgovernment for which 
West Ham has been for some time notorious; Book IV. treats 
very briefly of the religious institutions and charities. The whole 
is a bit of work characteristic of the temper of the times,—a 
painstaking compilation of the obvious, anda valuable addition to 
the masses of information by which the intelligence of the nation 
is in danger of being snowed under. The authors of this work, 
and indeed of other similar treatises which we could name, deserve 
all credit for their industry. The propounding of solutions is 
too often the mark of the charlatan, but the accumulation of 
these masses of otherwise only imperfectly known facts, though 
creditable to the caution of the authors and useful to the student, 
will be found somewhat disappointing to the general reader. The 
sympathies of the compilers, not altogether concealed, seem to 





be in favour of vesting the docks in a trust (as in some unex 
plained way a cure for irregularity of employment) ies 
inspection of home work, and the independence ana irre- 
movability of the local Medical Officers of Health. There is a 
disposition to make light of the disastrous effect of a 10s. 4d. 
rate, and a leaning towards remedies which will probably increase 
that.rate. Ina region like West Ham, saturated with pauperism 
and exposed to other conditions that produce the uneconomic 
character, the organising influence of the open market, which 
under happier auspices might have been expected to promote a 
profitable distribution of labour, is much impeded. We confess 
that we are not sanguine as to the prospects of schemos of 
improvement which seem more or less to ignore the necessity of 
restoring and quickening the salutary influences of economic 
law. 








THE RATING OF LAND VALUES. 

The Rating of Land Values: Notes wpon the Proposals to Levy 
Rates in Respect of Site Values. By Arthur Wilson Fox, CB, 
Secretary to the Royal Commission on Local Taxation. Second 
Edition, Revised. (King and Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—In view of the 
zeal with which political parties are now seeking for new sources 
of revenue, this admirable epitome of the arguments for and 
against the separate rating of site values should be most welcome. 
Mr. Wilson Fox is entirely impartial, but we confess that wo 
approach with some suspicion arguments designed to show that. 
an additional tax on land values—a component of the finished 
sarticle, a house—will tend to bring more houses into the market, 
We remember the title of a pamphlet which appeared in an 
earlier controversy on housing some seventy years ago, “ Do not: 
Tax but Untax the Dwellings of the Poor,” and later years do 
not seem to have formulated any wiser maxim, Still, it is open 
to argument how the burden which public policy is ever increasing 
on dwellings should be divided, in its first incidence at all events, 
between ground-landlords, owners, and occupiers. It is not 
possible to pursue the subject under better or more competent 
guidance than that of Mr. Wilson Fox, whose work as secretary 
to Lord Balfour’s Commission has afforded him unrivalled oppor- 
tunity for mastering the facts and arguments of the case. 








WHOSE HOME IS THE WILDERNESS. 

Whose Home is the Wilderness. By William J. Long. Illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland. (Ginn and Co. 5s. net.)—A new 
volume of studies of animal life from the pen of Mr. Long 
needs no introduction. Those who have read the “School of 
the Woods” or “ Northern Trails” will know exactly what to 
expect, and they will not be disappointed, for though Mr. Long 
is a prolific writer, his standard of excellence has not fallen off. 
There is no one who describes the wild life in the backwoods of 
North America with more knowledge and charm. Mr. Long can 
lie concealed to watch the doings of ‘Mooween,’ the bear, and’ 
describe them so that the whole picture rises before the reader's 
eyes. In the chapter called “ Queer Hunting” he tells how once 
while swimming in a lake he came round a corner face to face with 
a doe and two fawns feeding along the edge, and how he watched 
and puzzled them by his movements in the water. Other papers 
deal with wolves, wild geese, and trout. “Good Fishing” tells 
us of some observations on the habits of Canadian lake trout; 
and in “ Wild Folk One by One” Mr. Long points out how beasts 
and birds of the same species differ in character from one another. 
It is all, as one feels, very truly observed and described from 
actual experience. Mr. Copeland’s pretty little sketches of 
animals as usual decorate all the margins of the pages. 








THE LEGENDS OF 8S. NINIAN AND MACHOR. 

The Legends of SS. Ninian and Machor. Edited by W. M. 
Metcalfe, D.D. (A. Gardner, Paisley. 10s. 6d.)—The scholarly 
editor of this book trusts that it will “contribute to the revival 
of the study of the old Scots literature, which scarcely deserves 
the neglect with which it is at present treated in our schools and 
universities,” and is bound, therefore, to give indirect aid to the 
movement now on foot north of the Tweed for the establishment 
of University Chairs of Scottish History and Literature. The 
legends themselves are taken froma MS. in the University Library, 
Cambridge, which is apparently unique, no other manuscript 
copy of them being known, with the exception of a transcript 
made seven years ago, and afterwards revised and corrected by 
Mr. Rogers of the University Library, Cambridge, for the use of 
the Scottish Text Society. The entire series of legends to which 
these belong was edited by Dr. Metcalfe some time ago. Since 
then, however, he has been induced te go over them again with 
@ view to examining certain arguments advanced for the Barbour 
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authorship of them. Dr. Metcalfe has come to the conclusion 


that Barbour had nothing to do with the authorship, and he 
states this much more fully than he did in his previous work. 
In addition to his painstaking investigation into the MS. and all 
¢hat concerns it, he gives an interesting account of the two 
gaints, Ninian and Machor. In short, this volume may be con- 
sidered a complete manual of the subject of which it treats, and 
to justify the literary object which its author had in view. 





OVERSEA BRITAIN. 

Oversea Britain. By E. F. Knight. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
This volume, as announced in its sub-title, is a “descriptive 
record of the geography, the historical, ethnological, and political 
development, and the economic resources of the Empire.” It is 
the first of two volumes, and deals with the “ Nearer Empire,” 
which includes the Mediterranean possessions, British Africa, 
and British America, leaving to a subsequent volume our 
Colonies in Asia and Oceania, When to the above description 
it is added that the book is clearly and succinctly written, and 
that the subjects dealt with are greatly elucidated by a number 
of excellent charts, there is little more that can be said. The 
fact that “the author has travelled in most of the countries over 
which the British flag flies ...... and has therefore been able 
to draw on his own personal experiences when writing this short 
account of Britain beyond the seas,” is, unfortunately, of but 
little advantage, for the book of necessity contains too many 
hard facts to allow of much scope for the author’s impressions of 
the lands he has visited. As a moderate-sized compendium of 
information about our Colonies the work is excellent. It is 
rather too large for school purposes, and scarcely detailed enough 
to be of use to the specialist, but it should serve as a good 
reference-book to the general reader who wishes to supplement 
his newspaper knowledge of Imperial history. 





WILD BEES, WASPS, AND ANTS. 

Wild Bees, Wasps, and Ants. By Edward Saunders, F.R.S., 
F.L.S., &c. With numerous Illustrations in the Text and 4 
Coloured Plates by Constance A. Saunders. (George Routledge 
and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—This little book gives a popular and readable 
account of a group of British insects which are known to 
entomologists as Iymenoptera aculeata. Mr. Saunders writes 
brightly and clearly ; he is, moreover, an authority whose state- 
ments can be trusted. What he has put together on the appear- 
ance, structure, and habits of these social or solitary insects may 
perhaps lead some amateur naturalists to devote themselves to 
a field in which there is plenty of work to be done. A lifetime 
may be spent in really discovering the whole life-history of one 





species of ant or solitary wasp. As long again might be devoted 
to their parasites or lodgers. The coloured plates, in which 
some twenty species appear, are extremely good. 








MARX’S “CAPITAL.” 


Capital: a Critique of Political Economy. By Karl Marx. | 


Vol. II., “The Process of Circulation of Capital.” Edited by 
Frederick Engels. Translated from the Second German Edition 
by Ernest Untermann. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 10s. 6d.)— 
This volume has been pieced together from the manuscripts of 
the author,—a task which the editor describes as full of difficulty. 
lhe preparation of a third volume is “proceeding rapidly.” The 
position of Marx in the Socialistic controversy is very important, 
but it is based entirely on his earlier volume. For students the 
present work will be interesting, but for the general public its 
obscurity and pedantry render it quite unreadable. The Socialist 
Party have not quite made up their minds as to whether Marx is 
to be disavowed or not. For the most part his authority is 
repudiated. For ourselves, Marx’s whole theory has always 
appeared an extraordinary example of perverse ingenuity, and 
this impression is only confirmed by the present volume. The 
preface contains a vindication of Marx from the charge of having 
plagiarised his famous doctrine of surplus value from Rodbertus. 
Most of us regard this as one of the most stupendous fallacies 
that ever vexed mankind, and the discussion as to the merit of 
its discovery leaves us, we confess, somewhat cold. 








ADAM SMITH AND MODERN SOCIOLOGY. 

Adam Smith and Modern Sociology: a Study in the Methodology 
of the Social Sciences. By Albion W. Small. (‘T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. 6d. net.)—* An objective Science of Economics without an 
objective Sociology is as impossible as grammar without 
language. The present essay attempts to enforce this axiom by 
using Adam Smith as a concrete illustration.” This quotation 








from the preface states very succinctly the object of this treatise, 
It might seem to be a work of supererogation to vindicate Adam 
Smith from the aspersions of those who have written him down 
as a mere “ procurer to men’s most sordid lusts.” This, we feae, 
is the worst of political economy in these later days. Most of the 
American Professors publish their lectures, and possibly in- 
cautious statements are allowed to go forth. This givesa brother 
Professor an opportunity, and accordingly we have a volume 
combating opinions which we do not believe are entertained by 
any intelligent layman. Was there ever a time when “men so 
focalised the wealth interests that all other interests became 
relatively invisible ” ? 
economists? More “progressive principles,” Mr. Small assures us, 
are to be found “embedded in Adam Smith’s system.” “ Modern 
sociology is virtually an attempt to take up the larger programme 
of social analysis and interpretation which was implicit in Adam 
Smith’s moral philosophy, but which was suppressed for a century 
by prevailing interest in the technique of the production of 
wealth.” This is a forcing of an open door which we do not 
believe ever was closed, but which in any case will meet with no 
opposition from us. 


And if so, was this the fault of the 





AN ENQUIRY INTO SOCIALISM. 

An Enquiry into Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Now 
that Socialism aspires to take ite place in practical politics, we 
are naturally anxious to know precisely what it means. We 
cannot say that Mr. Kirkup’s volume will be very helpful. The 
Socialism into which he invites us to inquire is something very 
amiable and very vague, and we find it difficult to understand 
on what definite economic framework (if any) he regards it as 
being based. Indeed, he makes a merit of his vagueness. 
“ Socialism is not a technical subject merely, but a wide human 
question, most intimately connected with the moral, social; and 
political development of the present age.” The author accordingly 
proceeds with a mild and engaging sentimentalism to identify 
with Socialism all the beneficent impulses of modern times. Co- 
operation, for instance, which certainly has a strong anti-Socialist 
element in it, is repeatedly spoken of as if it were an emanation 
of Socialism. Mr. Kirkup disavows Marx and his theories ; but 
if the so-called scientific basis of Socialism as developed by Marx 
is set aside, it is difficult to see on what basis an advocacy of 
Socialism can be made to rest. Socialism, deprived of the 
Marxian exegesis, becomes a mere declamatory invective against 
the economic weather, if the phrase may be allowed. It offers te 
the serious inquirer no ground for the rejection of the present 
economic order, and still less any valid constructive scheme for 
replacing it. Mr. Kirkup’s volume is an admirable example of 
the sentiment which makes for Socialism, and which fails to see 
that if Marx’s destructive and constructive theories are rejected 
some other economic basis of Socialism must be put forward. 


POST-EXILIC PROPHETS. 

Post-Exilic Prophets. By W. H. Bennett. (T. and T. Clark. 
6s. net.)—This is the first volume (first in date of publication, 
but sixth in order of subject) of a series which will bear the 
title of “The Literature and Religion of Israel.” It should be 
explained that the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C, is the upper limit 
of time, and that, accordingly, Jeremiah comes into the group of 
pre-Exilic prophets, for though some of his utterances were later 
than the date given, his main work belongs to the earlier time. 
Ezekiel, on the other hand, began to speak before the fall of the 
city,—indeed, half of his book belongs to that time; still, he is 
essentially a prophet of the Exile. To Ezekiel, then, chaps. 1 
and 2 are devoted; 3 and 4 deal with certain portions of 
Isaiah ; so do a part of 5 and the whole of 9. Professor Bennett, 
it will be noted, sees more than two voices in the Isaiah 
utterances. He adopts the “servant of Yahweh” theory in dis- 
cussing lii. 14—liii. He adduces good reasons for this view ; 
still, it is difficult to make all the passages fit it. When we 
reach the climax in liii. this difficulty reaches its height. And 
then there is the consideration,—what did the first hearers 
of these prophecies, for they were undoubtedly delivered to an 
audience, understand by them? Would not the “servant” idea 
be somewhat abstruse? whereas a reference to Jeremiah, as 
Bunsen thought, would be immediately intelligible. After these 
anonymous prophecies come Haggai and Zechariah (the earlier 
portion); then Obadiah and Malachi; Joel, Zechariah (ix.-xiv.), 
Jonah, and Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii. conclude the list. All this 
somewhat upsets received opinions, but it makes the book 
much more intelligible. Part II. gives an exposition of the 
teaching of the prophets, Exilic and post-Exilic. One of the most 
interesting chapters is on “ Rewards and Punishments.” Professer 
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Bennett evidently thinks that there was very little thought of 
anything that concerned another world. It is certainly strange 
that Plato should be so much more definite on this point than his 
Hebrew contemporaries. 








THE PALACES OF CRETE AND THEIR BUILDERS. 

The Palaces of Crete and their Builders. By Angelo Mosso. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.)—Signor Mosso is primarily an 
anthropologist, and modestly describes himself as an “amateur 
archaeologist.” Italy not furnishing an adequate field for his 
investigations, he determined to try Crete, and his Cretan 
researches have resulted in this book, which is, indeed, in many 
respects a contribution to anthropological study. Signor Mosso 
bids us begin with his last chapter; this bears the title 
“ Mediterranean Civilization Not Derived from the Indo-Germanic 
Race.” We find as we read that he does not believe in the 
commonly accepted theory of an “Indo-Germanic” or “ Aryan” 
race as the founders of European civilisation. That a round- 
headed people came from Asia and partly dispossessed the long- 
headed inhabitants he believes, But in the dolichocephalics, 
who had attained a high degree of civilisation before the 
“ roundheads” came, he sees the “ Mycenaeans” and the founders 
of European culture. Whatever we may think of Signor Mosso’s 
ethnology, his book will be found full of interesting detail, 
which we may or may not connect with his anthropology. 
We may take one chapter (12) as an example. It deals with 
“ Footgear in the Time of Minos,” and tells us about a number of 
interesting analogies to modern ways and customs. In one 
drawing—the whole is excellently illustrated—we seo a figure 
wearing the puttees of an Alpine climber or English officer; in 
another a vase shows us soldiers wearing gaiters like those of 
Napoleon’s Grenadiers; a third gives us a shoe curiously like 
what is worn nowadays. The Mycenaean women wore high- 
heeled shoes; sometimes they had boots like ours with elastic 
sides, It is inferred from the fact that the toes are not separated, 
though the general finish of the sculpture is high, that they wore 
stockings. An Egyptian tomb (XVIIIth Dynasty) shows a group 
of “ people from the islands in the midst of the green sea” with 
shoes of a most fashionably pointed kind. The upper leather has 
a seam such as a modern shoemaker would make, and there are 
two cords at the ankle. Women, commonly priestesses, are 
pictured attired in costumes which might have come out of 
ene of the great Regent Street or Kensington shops,—except 
that they are too décolletées. “Cookery in Poetry and Real Life” 
is another interesting chapter; but we must express an emphatic 
dissent from the dictum that the “Homeric poems are about as 
trustworthy sources for information on institutions, daily life, 
and dress as the ‘ Chansons de Gestes.’” But the question cannot 
be argued here. 








THE RECORD OF AN AERONAUT: THE LIFE OF 


JOHN M. BACON. 

The Record of an Aeronaut: the Life of John M. Bacon. By his 
Daughter, Gertrude Bacon. (John Long. 16s. net.)—John M. 
Bacon was born in June, 1846, the son of a clergyman, who, again, 
had for father and grandfather sculptors of considerable eminence : 
the statues of Johnson and Howard in St. Paul’s are the work of 
the elder. In 1865 he went up to Cambridge, and had every 
prospect of doing well; the prophets, who exercised their voca- 
tion with great success in the matter of the places in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos, gave him a place among the first ten Wranglers. 
But his eyesight failed him, and he had to be content with an 
aegrotat. But he did not give up the academical life. He went 
into partnership with his eldest brother in the business of pass 
coaching. Then he took Orders, and went on working double 
tides till his health broke down, All through we see him showing 
the determination, the energy, and the courage, perhaps verging 
on the excess of the @pacvs, as Aristotle has it, which an aeronaut 
ought to have. The first balloon ascent—he had thought of 
ballooning for many years—came off in August, 1888, From that 
time till his death sixteen years later this was the occupation of 
his life. It brought him more than once into serious peril. Miss 
Gertrude Bacon describes adventures quorum pars ipsa fuit, and 
bears testimony to the unfaltering courage which he showed when 
death seemed almost inevitable. All this is good to read about. 
It is likely that the long-sought secret of the dirigible balloon 
will ere long be made a sure possession, though we cannot suppose 
that we shall ever ensure safety,—the air will be no more safe 
than the water. John Mackenzie Bacon will always have a place 
among the pioneers of this great enterprise. It is well that he 
should have the honour, for no other acknowledgment was ever 
made to him. He had to find the means of carrying on his work 





and supporting himself by incessant lecturing. It can hardly be 
doubted that the strain of this work shortened his life. But thig 
is our English way. 








A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH SINCE THE 
REFORMATION. 

A, History of the Christian Church since the Reformation, By 8. 
Cheetham, D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Dr. Cheetham, 
has produced, as might have been expected, a very valuable book 
It is impartial and it is comprehensive. It gives the history of 
three centuries and a half, to speak in round numbers ; it includes 
the great Churches of the East and the West, the Anglican 
Church, the dissident communities here and abroad, though, of 
course, it has to give much in outline which it would be interest. 
ing to have in detail. Few things, for instance, would be better 
subjects for particular treatment than the story of the Russian 
Dissenters, the Stundists and other bodies; but it has to be con. 
tracted here to the very narrowest limits. So, also, to speak of 
things which will more immediately interest English readers 
F. D. Maurice has to be discussed in a page or so. What is 
said of him is reasonably appreciative; but one has to read 
much between the lines, and an outsider will learn very 
little about the real influence which he has exercised on 
theological thought both within and without the borders of 
Anglicanism. This, of course, is not due to any neglect or 
narrowness of outlook on the part of the author. It is simply 
inevitable when the vastness of the subject and the narrowness 
of the space available are considered. Thirteen pages have to 
contain the history of each decade of years in the existence of all 
who “profess and call themselves Christians” from “China to 
Peru,”—or shall we say from Abyssinia to New York? for the 
Abyssinian Church is not forgotten, though but one brief para- 
graph can be given to it. But every reader of intelligence will 
understand what he may and what he may not expect. He will 
get an admirable summary and guide to studies which he may 
extend as opportunity may offer. The one thing that might have 
been given is a well-arranged bibliography, not too vast for 
ordinary use. 








THE MAGI: HOW THEY RECOGNI CHRIST'S STAR 

The Magi: How They Recognised Christ’s Star. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. Mackinlay. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Colonel 
Mackinlay rejects the notion that the Bethlehem Star was a 
conjunction of planets or a meteor. It was, he thinks, the 
Morning Star (the planet Venus). Its shining was, if we under- 
stand him, natural, so far as the Magi’s first observation of it was 
concerned. They were led, however, by various reasons—hero, it 
seems, much is taken for granted about their acquaintance with 
Daniel, Malachi, and other Scriptures—to connect it with a divine 
When they came near to their journey’s end there was, it 
is suggested, a miraculous interposition. The star moved,—not 
the whole planet, but some appearance of the planet. We must 
own that this presents a considerable difficulty. The book is full 
of ingenious argument and worth study. One result of accepting 
its conclusions is that the date of the Nativity is thrown back to 
B.C. 8. So far Sir W. M. Ramsay agrees with him. Christmas, 
again, must be transferred from December to September. The 
story of the shepherds watching their sheep in the open field, 
unlikely, to say the least, of a winter month in the high land of 
Judaea, has always been held to make this probable. 


event. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Abraham Lincoln, By Carl Schurz and Truman H. Bartlett, 
(A. Constable and Co. 42s. net.)—This handsome volume consists 
of two parts. First, we have reproductions of various portraits of 
Lincoln, with an account of them, and some particulars of his 
personal appearance, as it struck the observer, before and after 
he attained to greatness. The two estimates are somewhat 
different, as indeed might be expected. This portion is supple 
mented by a sonnet from the pen of Mr. Richard Watson Gilder 
on “The Life Mask of Abraham Lincoln,” and a poem by the late 
Mr. Clarence E. Stedman on “The Hand of Lincoln.” The portraits 
are eleven in number, and range, as to time, over six years. The 
earliest belongs to 1859, the latest bearing probably the date of 
March, 1865. The second part is the biography by Mr. Carl 
Schurz. This, brief as it is, and, for the most part, avoiding 
details, has been generally recognised as an admirable piece of 
work. Possibly the man is somewhat idealised, but the great 
features of his character are truthfully drawn. Some exterrals 
of manner are not photographed ; the picture is rather the work 
of a great portrait-painter. Abraham Lincoln, By Henry 
Bryan Binns. (J. M. Dent and Co. 48, 6d. net.)—‘lis 
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ig one of the “Temple Biographies” appearing under the 
editorship of Mr. Dugald Macfadyen, and has the distinction 
of being the first serious effort by an Englishman to give 
a picture of the great President. It is not difficult to see 
indications of this authorship, but it would be certainly rash to 
point them out. It is better to rely on the general impression 
made. Mr. Binns does not give his admiration by measure. To 
him Lincoln is “the greatest popular statesman of the last 
century.” But he is not a hero-worshipper, if this means 
drawing a portrait without any shadows. His drawing is 
vigorous ; he makes us see something of what the man really 
was. Perhaps the most important problem presented to the 
observer is to be found in the question: was Lincoln an 
opportunist? The reader will find a particulaily enlightening 
answer in chap. 12. He quotes Lincoln’s own words (belonging 
to the year 1864) :—“I claim not to have controlled events, but 
confess plainly that events have controlled me. Now at the end 
of three years’ struggle the nation’s condition is not what either 
party, or any man, devised or expected. God alone can claim it. 
Whither it is tending seems plain. If God now wills the removal of 
a great wrong, and wills that we of the North, as well as you of 
the South, shall pay fairly for our complicity in that wrong, 
impartial history will find therein new cause to attest and revere 
the justice and goodness of God.” “ Waiter on Providence” is 
sometimes made a term of reproach, but if a man really believes 
in Providence there is no reason for him to be ashamed of it. 








RICHARD HOOKER WILLMER, SECOND BISHOP OF 
ALABAMA. 

Richard Hooker Willmer, Second Bishop of Alabama. By Walter 
C. Whitaker. (G. W. Jacobs, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 8s. net.)— 
Bishop Willmer, a Virginian by birth, came of a clerical house, 
His father and two uncles were ministers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. This had gone through a time of great 
depression. It had been disestablished and disendowed, with 
most deplorable results. The future Bishop’s father set himself 
to the work of restoration, and R. H. Willmer carried on the work, 
asis told in this interesting volume. An English reader finds, 
it is true, his sympathies somewhat curbed when he learns that 
Bishop Willmer was a thoroughgoing champion of the Con- 
federate cause. Much of the volume deals with his conduct in 
the emergencies brought about by the war. A considerable 
amount of space is given, for instance, to a dispute about praying 
for the “Civil Power.” As the book is written in the first 
place for readers on the other side of the Atlantic, we do not 
complain; still, these chapters are a distinct interruption to 
the interest. The Bishop was a very vigorous person, full of 
energy and a plain speaker, with a very strong sense of humour. 
This must have been sometimes a little trying to his friends 
Thus, when overtaken by a storm on a voyage with his cousin the 
Bishop of Louisiana, he found his relative lying down and reading 
the Office for the Burial of the Dead. He said nothing at the 
time, but remarked to him next day: “Joe, you are very nearly a 
perfect Christian. You have been baptised, and catechised, and con- 
firmed, and ordained, and consecrated, and buried. Only one more 
thing isneeded. Bechurched and you will be perfected.” And when 
the question of North v. South came up he could be savage. So when 
he was supposed to speak slightingly of George Washington, he 
explained his reason: “If it had not been for Washington, we 
should be subjects of a gracious Queen; as itis, we are subjects of 
a drunken Tennessee tailor.” In many cases the gift did him 
excellent service. He rebuked vice, for instance, in the very 
effective way of turning the laugh against it. And as his sincerity 
and devotion were beyond all question, he always spoke with 
effect. 








POPULAR MORALS IN ANCIENT 
GREECE. 

Philosophy and Popular Morals in Ancient Greece. By Archibald E. 
Dobbs. (Ponsonby, Dublin. 5s. met.)—Students of philosophy 
and history will find much that is valuable in Mr. Dobbs’s book. 
It is no fault of his that we get from it a much clearer idea of 
what the philosophers thought and said than of how the people 
acted. When we try to look below the surface of life we are 
baffled. There is no testimony that we can trust. Was there in 
ancient Athens, the only place in which the inquiry seems likely 
to have any results, what there is unquestionably in London,—a 
large body of men, and a still larger body of women, who, to put 
the matter very briefly, keep the Ten Commandments? Was it 
not the exception—to come to one most important detail of 
morality—for a young unmarried man to be chaste? What 
Greek adjective would one use to describe such a person? éppwy 
would certainly be applied to those whose conduct in this respect 
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would be far below the Christian standard. The reader should study 
in this connexion the very interesting remarks which Mr. Dobbs 
makes on the morality of the New Comedy. When we have an 
eminent authority declaring that “courtesans raised the prestige 
of womanhood,” we might fairly say, Causa finita est. Another 
matter to which more prominence might be given is the Greek’s 
idea of patriotism. The Pan-Hellenic conception existed, but it 
was never carried into action ; while as to individual States, there 
was never a city in which a party was not ready to admit the 
enemy if it could thus secure its own predominance. We should 
be sorry to be understood as depreciating Mr. Dobbs’s book. Wo 
cannot accept all its conclusions, but we recognise it as a very 
valuable contribution to the subject. 








IS If WORTH WHILE? 

Is It Worth While ? (Universities’ Mission to Central Africa.) 
—There is an illustration in this little book which of itself 
goes a long way towards proving the case. It shows the 
“Zanzibar Cathedral built by native labour on the site of the 
old slave market.” A man may not care for Cathedrals and tho 
objects for which they exist, but he can hardly deny what is 
implied by this “native labour” and the disappearance of tho 
slave market, which in Zanzibar was hideously wicked beyond all 
its kind. Bishop Steere, while asserting the existence of native 
Christians who are really honest, sober, truthful, and chaste, 
allows that the “weaker brethren” are numerous. But even 
these, he declares, are better than their heathen neighbours. Tho 
scoffers at missions demand an average of morals in converts 
from heathenism which they do not see at home, and do not even 
attempt to keep to themselves. We warmly recommend this book 
to our readers. 








A CATHOLIC ATLAS. 

A Catholic Atlas. By Bishop Grafton, S.T.P. (Longmans and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.) —Dr. Grafton has put his statement of doctrine 
into a very unattractive form, a sort of table of categories, with 
divisions and subdivisions, cold, formal, and unedifying, we 
should think, to the last degree. He writes a preface in indifferent 
English. “ Dear Reader,” he begins, “ thou wilt find somewhat in 
this book that will disagree with thee,”—hardly a literary use of 
“disagree” we should say. A more serious fault is the rashness 
of his apologetic: “In the presence of the new knowledge that all 
matter is but the expression of electricity and any so-called 
element is changeable into another the objections to certain 
miracles in the New Testament practicaily cease.” So he thinks 
to take the wind out of the sails of the man of science. As to the 
doctrine set forth, it might amaze one, were not one’s faculty of 
amazement exhausted, in a Bishop of the “ Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States.” We are even prepared to find the 
name of Hooker in the dedication. To Hooker, of course, much 
of the book would have seemed simply Roman. This, however, 
does not trouble theologians of Dr. Grafton’s school. 








HENRY HUDSON, 

Henry Hudson. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 6s.)—We cannot say that this volume throws much new 
light on the obscure subject of Hudson’s career and character. 
The existing materials are limited in extent, and unless a dis- 
covery of something new is made—a very unlikely contingency— 
we must be content with conjecture. Mr. Bacon, who is studiously 
fair, does something for Henry Hudson’s reputation. It iscommon 
to regard him as another Captain Bligh, and it is difficult not to 
think that there was something dificile or contrary in the man. 
He did not in the main get on satisfactorily either with his 
subordinates or his crew. Mr. Bacon finds a chief cause of the 
final catastrophe in a certain Henry Greene, a “ne’er-do-weel” 
whom Hudson took with him in the benevolent hope that an 
enterprise of this kind might help him to break off his dissolute 
habits. This fellow was a ringleader in the mutiny. In the last 
scene, which is vigorously described, the noblest figure is that of 
a quite obscure person, Philip Staffe, ship’s carpenter. Hudson 
bore his fate with resolute courage. Staffe might have saved his 
life, for the mutineers, anxious to have the benefit of his services, 
offered to keep him. He told them that they were a pack of 
thieves who would all be hanged when they got home. It shows 
some spark of good feeling in the villains that they gave him his 


tool-chest. 








THE LOG OF THE SUN. 
The Log of the Sun: a Chronicle of Nature's Year. By Cc. 
William Beebe. With 52 Full-page Illustrations by Walter 
King Stone and numerous Vignettes and Photographs from Life. 





(Henry Holt and Co., New York. 25s. net.)—We havo already 
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noticed one or two works of ornithology from the pen of Mr. 
Beebe. The present volume consists of fifty-two short essays 
arranged according to the months of the year, and describing 
various things in natural history in the Eastern States of 
America. Birds take the first place, but reptiles, amphibians, 
fishes, insects, and sponges are not forgotten. The essays are of 
more interest to American than to English readers, who will find 
it hard to identify the names of the birds. The English sparrow 
and starling are of course exceptions. Mr. Beebe is Curator of 
Ornithology in the New York Zoological Park. We read with 
interest that, in spite of lack of seclusion, as many as sixty-one 
species of wild birds nest there,—about three times as many as 
still nest in Regent’s Park. Mr. Stone’s coloured illustrations are 
clever, in an impressionist Japanese style. But the pleasure 
derived from the book is marred by the heaviness of the paper. 








THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE 

The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue. By W. O. E. 
Oesterley, B.D., and G. H. Box, M.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—The authors limit their subject by 
describing their book as an “Introduction to the Study of 
Judaism from the New Testament Period.” But they very 
properly give a preliminary account of the consequences of the 
Exile. Itis from this period that Judaism dates. The Exodus 
made Israel a nation; the Exile made it a Church. Some 
valuable reflections on Jewish character follow, and the literature 
of the people, both Canonical and non-Canonical, is discussed. 
So we reach the Targum, in which Judaism proper finds its formal 
expression. These and cognate themes occupy the first, or 
introductory, part; “ Dogmatic Judaism ” is the title of the second; 
“ Practical Religion” that of the third. We must be content with 
briefly recommending this very instructive volume to our readers. 








Embroidery. By W.G. Paulson Townsend, Assisted by Louisa 
F. Pesel. (Truslove and Hanson. 3s. 6d.)—This is a new edition 
of a useful little book published about nine years ago. There are 
a number of good reproductions of old work, mostly from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and detailed descriptions of stitches 
and materials used both in church and secular embroidery. Mr. 
Walter Crane has written a short preface to the book. 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE NORTHERN ITALIAN PAINTERS 
OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, Author of ‘ Florentine Painters of the 
Renaissance,” *‘ Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance,” ‘* Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance,” &c, Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 


CHARLES THE BOLD, LAST DUKE OF 
BURGUNDY, 1433-1477. 


By RUTH PUTNAM, Author of “A Medieval Princess,” Translator of 
Blok's “‘ History of the Netherlands,” &, Fully Illustrated, crown Syo, 
cloth extra, 5s. [ Heroes of the Nations. 
The story of Charles the Bold’s relations to the Netherlands and to the 
litical situations in Europe in the fifteenth century—and the story of 
is imperial and royal ambition, as told by contemporary writers, by 
virgin rumour, and by documentary evidence, 


THE SALON. 
A Study of French Society and Personalities of the 18th Century, By 
HELEN CLERGUE, Fully Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, in box, 
12s. 6d. net. 
This volume makes the reader intimately acquainted with four dis- 
tinguished and fascinating women—Mme. du Deffand, Mme, Geoffrin, 
Mme, d'Epinay, and Julie de a, 


A HISTORY OF NURSING. 


The Evolution of the Methods of Care for the Sick from the Earliest 
Times to the Foundation of the First English and American Training 
Schools for Nurses. By LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N., Secretary of the 
American Federation of Nurses and of the International Council of 
Nurses, &c.; and M. ADELAIDE NUTTING, B.N., Superintendent of 
Nurses, The Johns Hopkins Hospital; Principal of Johns Hopkins 
Training School for Nurses, &c. Fully Mlustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
2l1s. net. 


THROUGH 








ITALY WITH CAR 
AND CAMERA, 


By DAN FELLOWS PLATT. With 200 Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 


cldth extra, 21s, net 
Tn his eympathetic description of an extended automobile trip through 


Italy, Mr. Platt has produced a book that will appeal alike to the art- 
lover and the motorist, 


PRISONERS OF CHANCE. 
By RANDALL BARRISH, Author of ‘‘ When Wilderness was King,” 
“My Lady of the North,” “Beth Norvell,” &c. With Illustrations in 
Colour, crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Our New List is Now Ready. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK, 
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THE LOVE STORY OF EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By w. j, 


Rozerts. 40 Pictures, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


SUNNY DAYS IN ITALY. By Exise Laruror. Illustrated, 


10s. D 
A SPRING FORTNIGHT IN FRANCE. By J. Tonts, 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net, 


WOMAN IN GIRLHOOD, WIFEHOOD, MOTHERHOOD. By 
M. Sours Couex. Llustrated. Os. 6d. net, 


TO-DAY IN PALESTINE. By H. W. Dowxine Fully 


Illustrated. Os. 6d. net, 


THE STORY OF CRIME. By H. L. Apam. a. 54 Illustra. 
tions, demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net, 


DO THE DEAD DEPART? and other Questions. By & 


Kartuanrine Bates, Author of ‘Seen and Unseen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF SPIRITUALISM. By 


Herewarp CarRgineTon. Illustrated. Os. 6d. net, 


THE CICERONE: an Art Guide to Painting in Italy. 
A New Edition, fully Illustrated. With an Introduction by Pay, 
Konopy. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN FINANCIER. By F. Mignon, MA, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 6s. net. 


THE BUILDING OF A BOOK. Edited by Frepenick u, 


Hircucock. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
LONDON CHURCHES ANCIENT AND MODERN. By 1. 


ee Bumevs, With numerous Photographs. Ist - 2nd Series, 
rown 8vo, S. net each, 
THE ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By H. Curarnorye 
Drxon. With many Illustrations. 6s. net, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 
8S. Bumrvs. Fully Illustrated, cloth gilt, 2 vols. 
MODERN MARRIAGE AND HOW TO BEAR IT. 
CuurtTon Brasy. 3 
THE LORDS OF THE GHOSTLAND. 
Author of “‘ Historia Amoris.” 3s. 6d 
CHATS ON VIOLONCELLOS. By Oca Racster. Ful ly 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 
ETIQUETTE UP TO DATE. By Lucre Heaton ARMSTRONG, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


SOME OLD ENGLISH ABBEYS. By Etste Lana. 17 Pictures. 


2 . 6d. net, 
A HISTORY OF ENGRAVING FROM ITS INCEPTION T0 
THE TIME OF THOMAS BEWICK. By Sranviey Avstiy, LIilustrated, 


6s. net. 
THE HUNGER LINE. . 


By Bart KENNEDY. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper, 1s. net. 


NEW NOVELS.—6s. each. 


THE COTTAGE ON THE FELLS. By H. pe Vere Sracroone, 
Author of “ The Blue Lagoon.” 


THE WEANING. By James Bryra, Author of “ Juicy Joe.” 

THE LILY AND THE DEVIL, By ELeanor WynpDHAM. 

BEFORE ADAM. By Jack Lonpon, Author of “The Call of the 
Wild.” 


By JOHN 
6s. net each, 


By Mavp 
Ss. 6d, net, 
By EDGAR Satrvus, 


- net, 


THE WILD WIDOW. By Gertie pe S. WENTWORTH-JAMES, 

MR. SAFFERY’S DISCIPLE. By L. Parry Truscorr, Author 
of “ Catharine.” 

THE TAVISTOCKS. By E. A. Grirriy, Author of “ Lady Sarah's 
Deed of Gift.” 

THE CROWNED SKULL. By Fereus Hump, Author of “ Lady 
Jim of Curzon Street.” 

THE EMPRESS OF THE ANDES. 

THE FUTURE MRS. DERING. By THomas Coss, 
«Mrs, Erricker’s Reputation.” 

THE TEARS OF DESIRE. By Heatu Hosken 
Stayton, Authors of ‘A Widow by Choice,” 


SHORTY McCABE. By Sewent Foro. 


WILSON. 


THE CHAIN INVISIBLE. 


** When it was Dark.’ 


THE SPECULATOR. 


of ** The Soul Market.” 


THE QUEEN’S FRIEND. 
** The King’s Wife. 


LETHBRIDGE OF THE MOOR. 


of * The Salving of a Derelict.” 
TANGLED DESTINIES, By Dick Donovan. 
THE WHITE WEDDING. By M. P. Suret, 


Last Miracle.”’ 
THE HOUSE AT THE CORNER. 
JULIAN WINTERSON (COWARD AND HERO). 


Guric, Author of ‘‘ The Nancy Manceuvres.’ 
NEW EDITIONS. 
SIX WOMEN. By Vicrorra Cross, 
LIFE’S SHOP WINDOW. By Vicrorra Cross. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN JOHNS. 


Carrer, (2s. 6d, net.) 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
Author of 
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The “R.T.S.” NEW LIST 


NEW PRESENTATION EDITION IN LEATHER. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 
OUR LORD. 


Described by the BISHOP OF DURHAM, and Iilustrated by 
HAROLD COPPING. Just Ready. Presentation Editibn, 
bound in full persian ; gilt side, back, and top, 24s, net ; also 
in white cloth, full gilt, 16s. net. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELDS 
OF NATURE. 


By EDWARD T. CONNOLD, F.ZS., F.ES8, With an Intro- 
duction by DAVID ANDERSON-BERRY, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 24 pages of Plates from 
Photographs, Photomicrographs, and Drawings by the Author. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Medallion on Cover, 33. 6d. 


ADVENTURES IN BIRD-LAND. 


A Book for Boys. By OLIVER G. PIKE, Author of “ Home 
Life in Bird-Land,” “ Woodland, Field, and Shore,” &o. With 
90 Photographs taken direct from Nature by the Author, and 
100 Pen-Sketches by E. RICHMOND PATON, Cloth gilt, 
demy 8vo, 6s, net. 


BY MEADOW, GROVE, 
AND STREAM. 


An Introduction to Nature Study. By HENRY HILTON 
BROWN, F.E.S. With 2 folded Coloured Plates, Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, and 171 Figures in Black-and-White 
from Original Drawings by the Author. Large crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE BROOK AND ITS BANKS. 
By the late Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. New Edition, With 16 
Full-page Plates and numerous Illustrations in the Text, large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE LORD’S TEACHING CON- 
CERNING HIS OWN PERSON. 


By WAYLAND HOYT, D.D., LL.D., Prefessor in the Theo- 
logical School of the Temple University, Philadelphia. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 


CAN WE TRUST THE BIBLE? 
Chapters on Bible Criticism. 
By the Revs. FRANK BALLARD, D.D., HUBERT BROOKE, 
M.A., Canon R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., GEORGE HANSON, 
D.D., MATTHEW LEITCH, D.D,, and R. SINKER, D.D, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


TAKING MEN ALIVE: 


Studies in the Principles and Practice of Individual 
Soul-Winning. 


By CHARLES G. TRUMBULL. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


SAVING TRUTHS of the GOSPEL. 
By the Rev. F. 8. WEBSTER, M.A., Rector of All Souls’, 
Langham Place, London. “Sundays of the Year” Series, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY: 


Talks with Young People on “The Pilgrim's Progress.” 
By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, of Ferme Park, Author of 
“ Light and Life,” “A Devotional Commentary on the General 
Epistle of James,” &c. With 4 Coloured and 11 other Full- 
page Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, Coloured Medallion on Cover, 2s. 6d. 


THE WONDERFUL LIFE 
OF CHRIST. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “The Sweet Story of 
Old,” * The Parables of Our Lord,” &c. New Edition, Reset, 
“The Pilgrim's Progress" Series. With 8 Coloured LIllustra- 
tions, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. 


An Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripture. 

By the late JOSEPH ANGUS, M.A., D.D.. Revised and in 
part Re-written by the late SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D. 
New Popular Edition. Large crown 8vo, 848 pages, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d.; also in half-paste grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 
4s. 6d. net ; or in half-morocco, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SAINTS’ EVERLASTING 
RES 


s 
By RICHARD BAXTER. Imperial 32mo, lambskin, gilt top, 
gold blocked back and side, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


4 BOUVERIE STREET, and 6 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, B.C, 








JOHN LANE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY: 


Essays Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical. B 
7 . 7 Uh NG rs : s : - y 
WINIFRED STEPHENS. With Portraits and Biblio- 


graphies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 


tu. 
THE KING’S GENERAL IN THE WEST: 
Being the Life of Sir Richard Grenville, Baronet (1600-1659). 
By ROGER GRANVILLE, Sub-Dean of Exeter, 
ee Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CONDITION OF HUNTERS, 
THEIR CHOICE AND MANAGEMENT. 
By NIMROD. With 34 Full-page Illustrations, including 
the original Turner Lithographs. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. not. 
Iv. 


FOX-HUNTING, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By R. H. CARLISLE. With Mlustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Vv. 

CEYLON: THE PARADISE OF ADAM. 
The Record of Seven Years’ Residence in the Island. By 
CAROLINE CORNER. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

vi. 

LIMBO, and other Essays. 

To which is now a lded “Ariadne in Mantua.” By 
VERNON LEE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
vil. 


MODERNISM AND ROMANCE. 
By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


vill. 


THE TRAINING OF THE IMAGINATION. 
By JAMES RHOADES. 
ls. net; also bound in leather, 2s. net. 


1X. 


THE RE-BIRTH OF RELIGION. 
By Dr. A. 8S. CRAPSEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


x. 
APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS. 
By W. COMPTON LEITH. 


Xt. 


INTERLUDES AND POEMS. 
By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. Crown 8vo, 5s. not. 
xi. 


THE INSECT BOOK. 
By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL. [Illustrated with 36 Photo- 
graphs. [Country Handbooks Series.] Feap. 8vo, 3s. not. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





TWO MUSICAL BOOKS. 


DEBUSSY. By Mas. FRANZ LIEBICH. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
BRAHMS. By H. C. COLLES. Icap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 


6s. NEW FICTION. 6s. 
THE MASTER KNOT ALICE BIRKHEAD. 
“Miss Birkhead is a new writer to be reckoned with seriously 
her handling of the hero and heroine is masterly.’’—Morning Leader, 


THE CHICHESTER INTRIGUE: 
THOMAS COBB. 


“The idea is good, the character-drawing beyond the average, and 
the writing excellent in its ease.""— World, 


THE ISLE OF MAIDS . 
“An animated, original story.”“—Times, 

THE FINANCES OF SIR JOHN 

KYNNERSLEY A. C. FOX-DAVIES. 
** Extremely bold and entertaining.”"—Morning Post. 

THE GATES THAT SHALL NOT 

PREVAIL . « « «+  « HM, FARRINGTON, 


“Should appeal to the popular taste.” —Athenzum, 


LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER 
F. J. RANDALL, 


M. T. HAINSSELIN. 


2nd Impression. : . ° . . 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
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NOW READY - 
Number One of 


THE 
COUNTRY HOME 


The New Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


Price 6d. net. 





THREE GREAT BOOKS. 


NEW WORLDS for OLD 


The Best Account of Socialism. 
By H. G. WELLS. 6s. 


SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER’S 


MY SCHOOL AND MY GOSPEL. 


An Important Contribution to the History 
of Art in the Nineteenth Century. . 


Fully Illustrated, 21s. net. 


ICE-BOUND HEIGHTS OF THE MUSTAGH 


Exploration and Climbing in the Himalaya by 
FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN 
and WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN. 
Fully Illustrated, 21s. net. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PORTUGUESE ARCHITECTURE. 
By W. CRUM WATSON. Illustrated, super-royal 8vo, 
25s. net. 


THE BOOK, ITS HISTORY AND 

DEVELOPMENT. 
By CYRIL DAVENPORT, V.D. Illustrated, 6s. net. 

THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT 


IN LITERATURE. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
previous Volumes. 65s. net. 


THE SOUL OF SPAIN. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. Demy 8vo, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS FROM THE RAVEN. 
Being the Correspondence of LAFCADIO HEARN with 
HENRY WATKIN. With Introduction and Critical 
Comment by the Editor, Minton Bronnzr. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 


The Tree of Heaven. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “ The Younger Set,” “ The Fighting Chance,” &. 


MAROTZ. 


A NOVEL. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 





New Edition, Uniform with 





THE ANCIENT LAW. By Eten Guascow, Author 
of “The Deliverance.” 

THE DAUGHTER. By Consrance Smep.ey, Author of 
“ Conflict.” 

THE BURNING CRESSET. By Howarp Pease. A 
oa of “the 1715,” by the Author of “Magnus Sin- 
clair. 

A COMEDY OF MOODS. By Grevitte H. Tempany. 
A humorous story by a New Writer. 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 


IDUCKWORTH and CO. cnnou 
A HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. GIULIO CAROTTI, 


Of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Mi 
University of Rome. lan, and the Roya} 


English Edition, Revised by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D, 
In 4 Volumes, with a large number of Illustrations in 
each volume, Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. Each volume 

sold separately. 

Vol. |.—ANCIENT ART. 540 Illustrations 

[April 29th, 
*,* An indispensable work of reference. 
Prospectus on application, 





YUST PUBLISHED.—BY CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. 


ADAM CAST FORTH. 


A Drama Founded on a Legend of Adam and Eve, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


“Mr. Doughty has fashioned his ‘ Judaeo-Arabian 
whose quality is undeniable, and yet hard to define, It 
quote. It is simple to rudeness, and so elemental as to be now and thea 
almost too grotesque for art. Its spacious imaginings move in a worldag 
austere in its lines as the desert itself. But like the desert they have deur, 
and at rare intervals a green oasis. the latter scenes, especially, there 
come passages of a simple human beauty, like herbage round a springing 
bare land. We had expected magnificence from Mr, Doughty, but we do not 
know whether his moments of tenderness are not more impressive than his 
heroics. He has written a noble poem which will be welcomed by all who are 
worthy of an art that makes no concessions to popularity.” —Spectator, 


“A NOBLE EPIC ON THE BEGINNINGS OF BRITAIN,” 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN, 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, 
Author of “‘ Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 
In 6 vols., 4s. 6d. net each vol. Sold in Sets of 2 vols. only, 
Early Review in the Times Literary Supplement.—* This strong, s' 
poem fulfils aspirations. This is no ordinary poem, such as minor ur 
endowed with a cultivated taste and a select and recondite vocabulary, could 
write. It is work of an altogether higher order.” 


WANDERINGS. IN ARABIA. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. 
With a Portrait and a Map, 2 vols., 16s. net. 
[Prospectus on application, 

* One of the greatest travel books in literature No book of Arabian travel 
is comparable to it in romantic interest.”—Spectator, 

“ A wonderful book.” —Times. 

“In many respects the best book of travel ever written.”—Punch, 

“One of the great books of our own time.’’—Observer, 

* Surely belongs to the classics.”"—Daily News. 

“ Unique among narratives of travel.” —Daily Chronicle. 

* A masterpiece of English literature.” —Datly Mail, 

“* Justly placed on a level with the most fascinating of Oriental travel books, 
Is assured of its position in the very front rank.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“A monument of observation, insight, patience, and sympathy, The book 
is indeed a classic.’’— Nation, 


LEGEND AND FOLK-LORE OF 
THE HOLY LAND. 


By J. E. HANAUER. 
With an Introduction by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
Pages 324 and xxiv. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s, net. 


** The folk-lore collected in this delightful volume was taken down from the 
lips of the people in the hill country between Bethel and Hebron—a country 
re wa Muslims, Jews, and Christians dwell together. Humorous, quaintly 
realistic, delightfully fantastic, these specimens of Palestinian folk-lore only 
make us want more of them. The notes contain some admirable — 

—Athenzum, 
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Write for Prospectus. 


A WELSH NOVELIST. 
“ A writer of great power.” “A magnificent love story.” 


“ A wonderful romance which holds us in the grip of a visionary world.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


ISLE RAVEN. 


By OWEN VAUGHAN (Owen Rhoscomyl). 6s. 


A tale of great power and fascination. His description of the glories of 
the southern coast and the perils of its rock-bound channels will appeal to 
every lover of the sea.”—Observer. 


A descriptive Leaflet of Owen Rhoscomyl’s Novels will be 
sent free on application. 


A NOTABLE NEW NOVELIST. 


Very considerable praise is being accorded to the first published 
work of Miss SOPHIE COLE. Its title is 


RACHEL CHALFONT. 


No recent novel has depicted the emotional ewperience of 4 
woman with such telling effect. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ww deeply regret to record the death of Sir Henry 

Campbell-Bannerman, who passed away on Wednesday 
morning, having survived his resignation of the Premiership 
little more than a fortnight. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
was not an old man as old age is reckoned nowadays; but bis 
health had been seriously impaired by the double strain of 
nursing his wife in her last illness and discharging the heavy 
duties of his office, and he never really recovered from the 
sudden heart seizure by which he was attacked at Bristol last 
October. The record of public service which has now been 
closed is both honourable and distinguished; but the man and 
the friend was greater than the Sir Henry 
Cumpbell-Bannerman had a power of inspiring affection in 
bis colleagues denied to more illustrious Ministers. Again, 
though essentially a kindly, he was also a very courageous 
man. He was not afraid to espouse or advocate unpopular 
opinions, but he was never embittered by unpopularity. His 
fortitude, cheerfulness, and magnanimity not only endeared 
him to his friends, but disconcerted his opponents. Indeed, 
he reminded one of Johnson's famous description of Reynolds 
as “the most invulnerable man I know; the man with whom 
if-youshould quarrel, you would find the most difficulty how 
toabuse.” It is good to think that though his last years were 
clouded by a great domestic bereavement, they enhanced 
his fame and influence, and redoubled the devotion of his 
followers. 


statesman. 


The news of the late Prime Minister's death, though not 
unexpected, has evoked the deepest regret and sympathy 
throughout the United Kingdom and the Empire. Among 
the messages which have poured in from all quarters we may 
specially note the tribute of General Botha, who declares that 
“in securing self-government for the new Colonies he not 
only raised an imperishable monument to himself, but through 
the policy of trust he inspired the people of South Africa with 
a new feeling of hopefulness and co-operation. In making it 
possible for the two: races to live and work together har- 
moniously, he bas laid the foundation of a united South 
Africa.” The French and German Press of all shades unite 
in doing justice to his high moral character, his kindliness, 
and his genius for conciliation. It is understood that the 
Liberal Party meeting called for next Tuesday will be held, 
but that the House will probably adjourn over the funeral. 








The first part of the service will be held at Westminster Abbey 
on Monday at noon, but the funeral will take place at Meigle, 
in Perthshire, where Sir Henry's wife was buried. 





Disquieting news comes from India, where serious trouble 
is threatened on the Mohmand frentier. It seems that the 
Mohmands rallied to the appeal of fanatical Mullahs during 
the recent expedition against the Zakka Khel. But before 
they could come to the help of the Zakka Khel terms of peace 
were arranged, and the Mohmands remained in possession of 
their fury, but without any particular object on which to 
expend it. They raided British territory and carried off a 
Hindu, and reprisals led to further encounters. It is an 
unusual time of year for the Mohmands to take the field, as 
the harvest is ripening. The most serious symptom is the 
failure of the Afghan authorities to check their countrymen, 
who are joining the Mohmands in considerable numbers. In 
1897, as the Times correspondent at Simla points out, the 
Amir issued a proclamation to prevent Afghans crossing the 
Kabul River, but this time he is said to be doing nothing. 
On Sunday last the Mohmands fired on the troops stationed at 
Shabkadr, killing a man of the Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
and a syce and wounding a Sepoy. Sir James Willcocks has 
about three thousand British and native troops near Shabkadr, 
and the Mohmands and their supporters are said to have 
numbered about ten thousand on Sunday last and to have been 
increasing steadily since. A curious and significant fact, 
according to the Times correspondent, is the organised supply 
of food and ammunition, which suggests that there is some 
controlling power at the back of the movement superior to 
the spasmodic management usually displayed by the tribes- 
men. Lord Kitchener and Lord Minto are on their way to 
Simla. Meanwhile sniping continues, and there have been a 
few casualties. 


The papers of Monday published the explanation of a recent 
rather mysterious mobilisation of the Italian fleet at Gaeta. 
The fleet, which consisted of three divisions, was intended 
to force the Sultan to concede certain Italian demands, 
particularly with reference to the establishment of Italian 
post-offices in Turkish territory. The Italian Government 
had decided to open post-offices at Constantinople, Salonika, 
Avlona, Smyrna, and Jerusalem, places where there are many 
Italians, and where other Powers already have post-offices, 
The Porte, which some years ago was informed of this 
intention, was told by the Italian Ambassador last March that 
the offices were about to be opened. On March 30th the 
Porte answered that the opening of the offices could not be 
allowed, and pleaded the existence of an understanding that 
Italy had no right to such offices. On April 9th the Italian 
Ambassador showed that the right of Italy under the most- 
favoured-nation clause was incontestable, and he further 
denied the existence of any special understanding to the 
contrary. On April 14th the Porte replied peremptorily that 
the opening of the offices would be prevented, if necessary, by 
armed force. Upon this provocation, Italy could take no other 
course than to assert her intention of getting her rights by 
force. The refusal of the Porte was a violation of Treaties. 


The secondary matters in dispute were explained by Signor 
Tittoni to the Turkish Ambassador in Rome on Monday. On 
that day the Turkish Ambassador announced the yielding of 
the Porte as to the post-offices. The right to open them 
in the five towns named, he explained, would be granted 
on the same conditions as to the other Powers. The right, 
however, must be regarded, not as specially acquired, but 
as “an expression of the unshaken sentiments of sincere 
friendship” between the Sultan and the King of Italy and 
their Governments. Signor Tittoni, remarking that the 
friendly sentiments of the Sultan were fully reciprocated, 
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pointed out that it would be advisable to remove all the 
matters of dispute between the two countries lest that friend- 
ship should ever be disturbed. He emphasised three points: 
first, the treatment of Italians by Turkish officials in certain 
parts of the Empire; secondly, the obstacles placed in the 
way of Italians acquiring real estate; and thirdly, the arbi- 
trary prohibition of trade by means of the Italian mailboat 
between Tripoli, Homs, and Misratah. On the understanding 
that the mailboat should be allowed to carry passengers and 
goods forthwith, and, of course, that the post-offices should be 
opened at once, the Italian fleet was stopped. No doubt the 
other points will be settled, for the Sultan gives way with an 
alacrity that resembles goodwill, and even generosity, when he 
is convinced that the Power which threatens him means 
business and is not likely to be interrupted by others in the 
application of coercive measures. 








On Friday week M. Isvolsky, the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, explained to the Duma his views on the 
Macedonian question. He said, as the Times correspondent 
tells us, that his duty was solely to safeguard the interests of 
his country, and not to win personal diploniatic victories. For 
this reason he had refused to listen to the suggestion that he 
should protest against the Austrian railway scheme. His 
only answer to that scheme had been to ask for railway con- 
cessions to the Balkan States. His desire for peace, which 
was essential to Russia, had governed all his answers to the 
proposals of Sir Edward Grey. Besides, the consent of the 
Sultan to any scheme would be unobtainable unless all 
the members of the Concert were agreed. In a plan that 
would be acceptable to all the Sultan’s sovereign rights must 
not be violated, and it was because the British proposal did 
not provide sufficiently against violation that he had been 
compelled to oppose it in its original form and to put forward 
a Russian scheme. He favoured the development of the 
gendarmerie in Macedonia, and he considered a predominant 
position for Russia and Austria inadvisable. All the Powers 
should exert equal influence. Sir Edward Grey, in response 
to Russian criticisms, had dropped his proposals for a 
Governor-General and for a reduction of the Turkish troops. 
As regards the other points, he said, “negotiations are still 
proceeding.” We must note here that M. Isvolsky’s statement 
was the first occasion on which the Duma has received direct 
information from the Government on foreign affairs, and we 
hope we may take this as an earnest of its progress towards 
permanent recognition and wider usefulness. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes some notes on the recent 
Portuguese elections from its Lisbon correspondent. 
Immediately after the elections we remarked that, while 
the special correspondent of the Times thought that the 
elections “appeared to be conducted with scrupulous fair- 
ness,” the results corresponded with the predictions with a 
most ominous accuracy. In fact, it looked as though the 
elections, in spite of statements to the contrary, had been 
arranged, as usual, between the “Rotativist” parties, which 
take turns at enjoying the spoils of office. The Lisbon 
correspondent freely admits the “cooking” of the elections. 
He says :—“ It may be at once admitted, for there has never 
been any secret about the matter, that the comparative 
strength of the three Governmental groups was concerted 
by mutual arrangement before the elections. The great 
majority of the electors in Portugal voted this time, as 
they have always voted, according to instructions. There 
is an ‘electoral machine” here, as there is in America, and, 
if it is not so highly organised as Tammany Hall, it has 
at least hitherto proved equal to the demands made upon 
it.” We are afraid that this may mean trouble, as the 
suppressed parties will no doubt wish to claim their rightful 
share of influence when Parliament meets. 


The Times of Thursday publishes a letter from a corre- 
spondent about the prospects of a new British Treaty with 
Siam. Negotiations for the new Treaty have been going on 
for some time, and it is said that by the proposed arrangement 
Siam would cede to Britain the States of Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, Kedab, and possibly other districts in the Malay 
Peninsula. It has long seemed desirable to have a symmetrical 
group of possessions under the efficient British authorities of 


Siam would expect us to make in return. It is gaig 
that Siam asks us to consent to modifications of our extra. 
territorial rights in the case of Asiatics in Siam who are 
British subjects, and even in the case of British subjects of 
British birth. This would mean that British subjects would 
be amenable to the Siamese Courts of Law, which are 
notoriously corrupt and inadequate. We agree with the 
Times, however, in thinking that Sir Edward Grey and Mr, 
Morley will not consent to purchase territory at that price, 
The Peking correspondent of the Times announces in 
Thureday’s paper that Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector. 
General of the Imperial Chinese Maritime Customs, left 
Peking on Wednesday for Europe. The largest international 
gathering ever seen at Peking said farewell to him at the 
station; but the correspondent remarks that, to the general 
surprise, few Chinese were present. Sir Robert Hart has a 
year’s leave of absence, and if he does not return to China at 
the end of that time his successor will be appointed. But in 
any case, owing to a reconstruction of the Customs Service, 
Sir Robert Hart’s official career is virtually ended. That 
career has been remarkable. Sir Robert Hart was the real 
founder and organiser of the Chinese Customs. He served 
the Chinese Government with unwavering fidelity for forty. 
five years, and built up a wonderful service, perfectly efficient 
and free from all taint of corruption. As the Times says, 
the imports rose from £20,000,000 in 1864 to £67,000,000 in 
1906, and China profited by being able to use the Customs 
revenue for various public services. Sir Robert Hart was 
autocratic, and it is unlikely that the same powers will be 
allowed to reside in the next head of the Customs, though if 
the undertakings of China are fulfilled he must be an English- 
man. The Westerner who serves an Eastern country must 
not look for gratitude, and if we may judge from the farewell 
to Sir Robert Hart at Peking, he received small recognition at 
the last from the country he served with an exclusive ardour. 





The Times of Tuesday publishes from its Johannesburg 
correspondent un explanation of the dispute between Lord 
Selborne and the three members of the Inter-Colonial Council 
—Sir George Farrar, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, and Mr. Quinn— 
who have resigned. Recently a wholesaie reorganisation of 
the railways of the new Colonies was recommended by a Com- 
mission. The chief authority for the railways is still the 
High Commissioner, not the Colonial Governments, the High 
Commissioner being advised by the Inter-Colonial Council. 
But in reality the current work of the railways has always 
been conducted by the Railway Committee, and since the 
grant of self-government this Committee has been a party 
body. A few days after the Report of the Commission 
appeared Lord Selborne instructed the Railway Committee to 
put the reforms proposed by the Commission into effect. 
Some of the members of the Inter-Colonial Council, which 
will nominally be in existence only till June, disapproved of 
the reform scheme. This was only natural, as the three 
members, for example, who have resigned belong to the 
political Opposition. Their grievance is that they were not 
consulted by Lord Selborne. It seems that if Lord Selborne 
deliberately disregarded the Inter-Colonial Council, he did so 
because it is in process of extinction. But even if he was 
wrong on a point of courtesy, there was evidently no display 
of the “ partisanship” which bas been freely attributed to him. 








The Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill was 
under discussion in the United States Congress on Mon- 
day, and led to some pointed allusions to alleged devia- 
tions from Republican simplicity on the part of the 
Ambassadors in Berlin, London, and Paris. Some of these 
references were palpably unfair, and were very properly 
resented by the friends of the diplomatists criticised. The 
general conclusion, however, as summed up by the Times 
correspondent, was eminently satisfactory. It was that 
“ diplomatists who entertain lavishly do not, as a rule, exercise 
any more influence in affairs diplomatic than those who 
attend to the business of their country regardless of social 
affairs, or of the wealth they display in living.” At the same 
time, we regret that the proposal for the Government 
maintenance of suitable Legation buildings in foreign capitals 
was unfavourably received. The present frugality of the 





the Malay Peninsula, but much depends upon what concessions 


United States in this regard undoubtedly limits the area of 
selection to men of large private means. As for the thorny 
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a 


vasation of diplomatic uniforms, which led to some lively 
oaseages during the debate, it may be remembered that Mark 


Twain, of whose sturdy Republicanism there bas never been 
any question, is responsible for the most damaging criticism 
of the American usage. If we remember aright, he points out 
that in certain circumstances simplicity is ultra-conspicuous, 
and defeats its end. 


The by-election in North-West Manchester has monopolised 
ublic attention at home during the week. On Monday night 
Mr. Winston Churchill made two important pronouncements. 
The first related to the prospects of a concordat on the education 
question on which he had dwelt in his address. They must, 
of course, stand by principles—control where public funds 
were employed and freedom from tests in the case of State- 
supported teachers—but if a settlement were reached, “it 
would be an indispensable part of any settlement that special 
provision should be made in the case of the Roman Catholics, 
and equally in the case of the Jews and others whose 
religious faith diverged so largely from the faith of the 
majority of the people of these islands that a special Bill 
was necessary.” In regard to Home-rule, the question was, 
What were the Government going to do at the next Election ? 
“Tsay in reply,” said Mr. Churchill, “it is a long way off. 
I hope it will be possible to conduct the Government for 
another three years at least. Any opinion as to what will 
be the issue of the next Election must necessarily be of a 
speculative character. But when this Parliament has reached 
its close I am strongly of opinion—and I say this with the full 
concurrence of the Prime Minister—that the Liberal Party 
should claim full authority and a free hand to deal with the 
problem of Irish self-government without being restricted to 
mere measures of devolution of the character of the Irish 


Council Bill.” 


declaration, prompted by the 
n of Irish Nationalist Members, 








Mr. Churchill's explicit 


representutions of a delegati 


elicited a manifesto from the United Irish League of 
Great Britain signed by Mr. John Redmond and Mr. 
T, P. O'Connor. The manifesto states that after careful 


consideration of Mr. Churchill’s speech on Home-rule, 
the Standing Committee of the United Irish League are 
of opinion that the object they had in view has been sub- 
stantially gained, “as we have elicited a declaration, on the 
authority of the Prime Minister, that Home-rule in the sense 
of Mr. Redmond’s resolution will be put by the Government 
before the electors at the General Election.” In view of this 
“authoritative declaration,” and the fact that Mr. Churchill's 
“personal pledges are on the whole satisfactory,” the League 
calls upon Irish Nationalists to vote for him. In spite of this 
official endorsement of Mr. Churchill’s candidature, it is clear 
that the Irish vote in Manchester has been split, as the 
Catholic Federation issued «a manifesto signed by the Bishop 
of Salford calling on the Catholic electorate to vote for Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks, and the great majority of the Catholics in 
North-West Manchester are Irish. The decision of the 
United Irish League is undoubtedly a serious blow to the 
prestige of Mr. Redmond, who is now appealing to the Irish- 
men in Manchester to do what he said only last week was 
At the same time, taken | 


impossible to demand of them. 
in connexion with Mr. Lloyd George’s confident prediction 
about old-age pensions, it can hardly have failed to swell the 
list of Unionist Free-trade abstentions. 


but it was a great pacificator. 
clearing a path through the dense and dark thicket of arma- 


| having put their question in the form they adopted. 


industries were cotton, machinery, and shipping, and in all! 
three it beat all comers with Free-trade. 


Free-trade was not only best in the interests of commerce, 
It was “slowly but surely 


ments to the sunny land of brotherhood among nations.” But 
though the alpha, it was not the omega of the Liberal policy, 


and Mr. Lloyd George in a significant passage expressed a 
wish “to see reorganised the great inland transport system of 
this country so as to get rid of the wasteful competition which 


is a burden upon the industry and the trade and commerce of 
the country.” He concluded by emphasising the need of a 
forward policy in regard to the land system, and reiterated his 
intention to do what in him lay to relieve the degradation of 
the poor. In this context we may note that in two of his 
other speeches Mr. Lloyd George stated that he was ready to 
bet that there would be old-age pensions in this country within 
twelve months. 


An interesting letter from Mr. Balfour was published in 
Wednesday's papers, in which he confidently anticipated the 


success of Mr. Joynson-Hicks. Mr. Balfour draws this 
hopeful conclusion from the contrast between Liberal 
promises and performances, and “the unexampled spectacle 
of two Cabinet Ministers struggling to preserve at a 


by-election the seat which was won by an Under-Secretary 
at a General Election.” In conclusion, Mr. Balfour deals 
with the difficulty “arising from the hostility of those of 
our party who judge the Government much as we judge them, 
yet desire to keep them in office.” The evil they were doing 
was great, but it must “ ultimately 
diminished, by any attempt to disguise the fact that the vast 
majority of the party is resolved to deal with the Fiscal 
question, It is not on this point that compromise is possible. 
My hopes for the complete unity of the Unionist Party are 
based, not on any doubts as to the policy of my Birmingham 
speech, but on my growing conviction that, whatever estimate 
my friends may have formed of it, they will all come round to 
the conviction that the existing fiscal system has broken down 
from every point of view, including the point of view from 
which it was looked at by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 
Then, and perhaps not till then, will alternative proposals 
have a fair hearing from the small section of Unionists who 
still dread change.” But even if these held aloof for,the 
moment, Mr. Balfour was confident as to the issue of the 
contest. The representative of the Westminster Gazette, we 
may add, in Thursday’s issue frankly admitted that Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks’s meetings were as crowded and enthusiastic 
as those addressed by Mr. Lloyd George. 


be increased, not 


We may note that while so staunch a Free-trader as 
Professor Dicey appeals to Manchester Unionists to reject 
Mr. Winston Churchill as a Home-rule candidate, so stalwart 
a Unionist as Mr. Arthur Elliot supports his candidature in 
the interests of Free-trade. Mr. Churchill's answer to the 
test question devised by the Free-Trade League, as we pointed 
out last week, gave them, as a non-party organigation, a 
logical ground for supporting his candidature,—a ground, 
indeed, from which it would have been difficult to withdraw after 
But, as 
our readers are well aware, it was not, in our opinion, the test 
question that ought to have been applied. As we go to press 
on the day of the poll, we prefer to withhold further comment 





Mr, Lloyd George spoke no fewer than four times in 
support of Mr. Churchill on Tuesday. His chief speech, 
delivered at the Gaiety Theatre in the afternoon, was a 
brilliant piece of electioneering advocacy and excited great 
enthusiasm. He had never seen any reason for the rule which 
debarred Cabinet Ministers from taking part in by-elections, 
and he was very glad to break it on behalf of a colleague 
assailed’ by every monopoly and privilege which stood in the 
pathway of progress. He repudiated the insinuation that 
with a change of chief the Government were about to abandon 


their programme of social reform, and he failed to see why, 
in view of Mr. Churchill's record and the record of the 
Government, North-West Manchester should be asked to 
change its mind. He rejoiced that Free-trade was to be 
made the great issue of the election, as there was no county 
in England whose fortunes were more inextricably bound up 


until our next issue. 


The result of the poll at Dewsbury, where Mr. Runciman 
was seeking re-election on his promotion to the Cabinet, was 


| declared on Thursday night as follows :— 


Mr. W. Runciman (L.) - ih 5,594 
Mr. W. B. Boyd-Carpenter (U.) ... 4,078 
Mr. Ben Turner (Labour)... _ 2,446 
Liberal majority over Unionist _ 1,516 

The total vote fell short by about two hundred of that 


cast at the General Election, when Mr. Runciman had a 
majority of 3,810 over the Unionist candidate. Mr. Ben 
Turner's poll dropped by 183, Mr. Runciman’s by 1,170, while 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s showed an increase of 1,124. 








Bank Rate,3 per cent., changed from 3} percent. March 19th. 





with freedom of trade than Lancashire. Its three great 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 86j—on Thursday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LATE PRIME MINISTER. 


hae death of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, which 

the whole British Empire deeply mourns, turns the 
thoughts of all who are interested in men and affairs to 
the reasons of his conspicuous personal success in the 
office of Prime Minister. That success came late in life, 
but it was swift and complete, and is universally acknow- 
ledged. We ourselves, as we took the liberty of reminding 
our readers lately, said long ago that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s qualities were likely to make him the most 
important man in his party; but we believe tiat till the 
very end there was a curious difference between the opinion 
of him held in the country and the opinion of him in 
the House of Commons. In the House of Commons, 
where, except for short intervals of singular political bitter- 
ness, he was always popular, as, indeed, such a man 
deserved to be, le was known as a first-rate party manager, 
a@ magnanimous opponent, and an urbane man of the world 
who could tell a good story and enjoy one,—in fact, as 
w genial and cultivated companion. Outside the House 
of Commons it was chiefly remembered, at least by many 
classes—we think we do not exaggerate, and certainly we 
have no wish to do so—that he was the author of a hotly 
debated phrase and as a particularly keen “ Pro-Boer.” 
In other words, he was thought of as a sentimental Radical 
prophesying woe. The common denominator of both 
these reputations, however, was a very strong humanitarian 
strain, which explains nearly all that was good and nearly 
all that happened to be mistaken in his career. The House 
of Commons’ picture of him was, of course, substantially 
correct. And if we follow the influence of that potent 
and likeable humanitarian impulse, we shall see that there 
was only one Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman; and that 
the Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as seen by the House 
of Commons and the one as seen by the country were not 
only quite reconcilable in character, but were explicable 
only by the great motive of his life. 

In an interesting personal appreciation of him by a 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian we read :—‘ I 
still remember as though it were yesterday listening to 
that famous speech at the Holborn Restaurant in which 
he outraged the feelings of the war party. Sir 
Henry had been listening that morning for some hours 
to the terrible tale of woe brought from South Africa 
by Miss Emily Hobhouse. He was evidently suffering 
from strong suppressed emotion. He began his speech 


on a very mild diplomatic note, but gradually became | 


hotter as he went on. For once in a way he was 
speaking without notes, and that perhaps explained 
what followed. For suddenly he raised his voice and 
broke out into that passionate passage of the denuncia- 
tion in which he described the war in South Africa 
as being conducted by ‘ methods of barbarism.’ It was 
the only time that I ever saw him moved completely 
out of himself. What moved him was the passion of 
humanity. ..... It was the same all through.” That, 
surely, is a notable explanation of a famous episode. 
No one reading it can like Sir Henry Campbell-Banuner- 
man’s character the less, although he may think, as we do, 


being so horrified at suffering that he must ease his 
mind by any terms in denunciation of it, was yet s0 
honest that he would not afterwards serve his personal 
political prospects by making the modifications and 
reservations that a self-seeking, ambitious man would 
doubtless have employed. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in fine, spoke as a humanitarian, his humanity bursting 
the fetters of his knowledge and experience of the 
world. The man of the world in him was always present 
in his personal management of the House of Commons, 
where there is no obvious suffering. But contemplating 
the spectacle of suffering in the world, whether the misery 
and agony of war or the oppression of the victims of 
inadequate social systems, he was an idealist who soared 
away from such practical knowledge of the workaday 
world as he had. It is very easy for such a man to 
commit himself to generous but extremely rash social 
legislation. He may think that those who resist a 
bountiful but pauperising distribution of charity have 
hearts of flint. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman never 
did think that, we are sure, because he was far too 
generous to judge his fellow-men unfairly; but at all 
events he regarded the objections to old-age pensions by 
those who have closely studied the economics of the 
working classes as on the whole the objections of nerveless 
formalists. He was a wealthy man, and to his kind 
heart it seemed so unfair that the greater part of the 
world should be so much less comfortable than himself 
that, for want of any particular evidence on the subject, 
it also seemed to him that the granting of doles would 
be an obvious rectification of the balance. 

The humanity of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
visible not only in the schemes of social reform to which 
he consented, but in foreign and Colonial affairs. In 
some cases the results were very good, in others they were 
disillusionment. His temperament caused him, apparently, 
to think that Britain had only to act trustfully and gently 
towards other nations for them to respond in the same 
way. He assumed, or acted as though he assumed, that 
there was an enlightened and upright public opinion in all 
countries which would submit any proposals we might make 
to them to impartial consideration and answer them without 
prejudice. Some time before the meeting of the Hague Con- 
ference he published his plan for reducing armaments, and 
reading the comments of part of the European Press on 
this estimable proposal, one really might have supposed 
that the olive-branch so sincerely proffered concealed a 
sword. We in Britain knew Sir Henry’s singleness of 
mind, and the terms in which the eirenicon was received 
therefore seemed preposterous; and yet experience really 
gave us no warrant to expect anything else. Unless Sir 
Henry had been prepared—and he was not—to sign away 
British naval supremacy, he had no valid reason for expect- 
ing foreign opinion to take his assurances at their face- 
value. ‘Ihe sequel to the Hague Conference was that 
Germany surprised the world by the extent of her ship- 
building programme, and the British Government have 
been compelled to confess the necessity for keeping 
the proper distance ahead of the competition of other 
countries. In that case, then, we have a perfect illustra- 
tion of the failure of a humane statesman to shake off 
international mistrust. The franker and wider the pro- 
position, the more darkly, apparently, it is suspected. We 





that if it is salutary for us to be searchingly exposed to 
self-criticism, the employer of such words should never 
forget the use that may be made of them to our discredit | 
by other countries. At that time it was firmly believed 
in many European countries that British soldiers were 
guilty of infamous atrocities, and in our judgment it was 
really necessary for criticism of our methods (which we 
should always be the last to try to stifle) to safeguard 
itself against misrepresentation or misinterpretation 
abroad. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s phrase was 
not directed against the honour of our soldiers indi- 
vidually; it was directed against a policy; but not 
unnaturally it was quoted abroad as though it had been a 
charge of wide personal barbarity in the army. We 
believe that posterity, which will point to the Boer War as 
the most decently conducted war on both sides which had 
ever been fought up to that time, will also do Sir Henry 
Campbell-Baunerman the justice of correctly estimating 
his motives. It will perceive, as we remarked recently, 
that such a phrase could only have fallen from a man who, 





ourselves have far more hopes of checking the ruinous 
competition in armaments by smaller acts of frankness, 
such as the showing of one’s hand by the open communi- 
cation to other Powers of one’s naval programme. In 
another matter the fashion of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s mind brought him a very pleasant, and—though the 
evidence is not yet complete—we hope a very real, success. 
We mean in South Africa. He trusted the Dutch, and 
though there are many difficulties yet to be solved in 
the new Colonies, we believe that his trust in their 
loyalty was by no means misplaced. The grant of self- 
government was, of course, inevitable sooner or later, and 
we agree that on the whole it was safer to give it sooner 
than later. It has been said that some members of the 
Cabinet wished to delay the granting of the Constitutions 
and that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman almost single- 
handed insisted on having his way. If that is not strictly 
true, it would have been at any rate in accordance with 
his character. 

We must not accumulate examples; but we take the 
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chief lesson of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Premier- 
ship to be that an honest attempt to argue gently with 
foreign rivals has left Britain more than ever convinced 
of the need to keep her fighting forces efficient. The 
humanitarian argument that a Liberal Government can 
easily conciliate foreign rivalry if they try falls to the 
round, and the net result of the first chapter of the life 
of the present Parliament is to remove foreign policy, and 
to some extent also Colonial policy, farther from the reach 
of party influence than ever before. ‘he reaction upon 
domestic affairs is obvious. It is not a pleasant duty 
to spend much money in self-defence, but it is a 
plain duty and a very expensive one. We cannot afford 
everything, and the future must not be mortgaged 
by an unnecessary expenditure at home on specula- 
tive schemes of which no one can pretend to see how 
great the ultimate cost will be. They all mean an 
increase of taxation, and that means greater all-round 
hardship in the long run. We shall never be party to 
charging people a shilling in obscure and indirect ways in 
order to have the brief gratification of pressing a shining 
sixpence into their hands. We are sure that if Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had lived afew years longer, we should 
have heard him describing the remission of taxation as the 
only worthy means of helping the people. As it was, his 
Premiership, which was so creditable to him in every way, 
jnasmuch as he showed himself to be a man of character, 
honour, and feeling, does happen to have enlightened the 
country on several points on which there was formerly 
more room than now for two opinions. 





THE POSSIBLE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY. 


ts disappointment which, as we mentioned last week, 
is felt by educated Germans at the poverty of the 
Imperial Exchequer, while the political position of the Empire 
has been so greatly aggrandised, is beginning to produce a 
new consequence. ‘They are discussing quietly the question 
whether the Empire might not be organised upon a 
cheaper basis. ‘They will support it whatever it costs, but 
they are weary of the weight of the taxes. They will not 
abstain from increasing the Fleet, though they are more 
doubtful than is imagined in this country as to its ultimate 
utility, and they will not reduce the Army, which, as they 
perceive quite accurately, is the secret of the immense 
respect felt for them in the Foreign Offices of Europe; but 
they are asking whether their federal system does not 
necessarily involve a needless extravagance of expenditure. 
Here are thirty or forty little dynasties with separate 
Ministries, Cabinets, and paid Purliaments, and therefore 
a total outlay in official salaries which, say those who 
favour the idea of complete unity, is more than the annual 
deficit, the prospect of which so greatly shocks economical 
financiers. If Germany were made one for all purposes, 
as she now is for purposes involving international dispute, 
the deficit would be made good, the taxes might be made 
lighter, and the work of administration would be greatly 
simplified. One influential publicist makes the sugges- 
tion in the plainest fashion, in a way, indeed, which 
he would never venture to employ if he were not sure of 
support among a strong section of the official world. To 
cut down expenditure, say, by forty or fifty millions 
without limiting the Fleet or refusing the additions to 
the Army so constantly demanded strikes many reflective 
Germans as a great triumph, and one which is not beyond 
the range of political possibilities. If the civil Govern- 
ments yielded to the suggestion, there is certainly little 
chance of forcible resistance. The local armies would 
not be ready to defy such a proposal at the cost of civil war, 
for they have already contracted the feeling of devotion 
to the national flag, aud are more or less accustomed to 
endure a discipline essentially Prussian, a discipline, too, 
which public opinion in a united Empire might gradually 
render more lenient. As for external opposition, it is scarcely 
to be feared. The Powers are already aware that if resisted 
by Germany in any project they will be resisted by the 
whole of the Empire, and complete unity would no more 
irritate Austria or Italy or France than Federalism does. 
The Hohenzollerns, who under the Constitution are heredi- 
tary chiefs of the Empire, are understood to desire the 
change for the sake of new energy in their foreign policy as 
well as of the Imperial 'T'reasury ; and the little kingdoms, 
principalities, and grand duchies have already learned to 








believe that unity is part, an unpleasant part it may be, of 
their future destiny. If, therefore, the common opinion of 
the masses included within the Empire could be gradually 
reconciled to unity, the object might be achieved, and the 
taxation consequently lightened, without any effort likely 
to alarm or astound those who have already seen a change 
even greater successfully accomplished. That which was 
begun in 1871 might be completed without any political 
earthquake. 

The project seems to outsiders exceedingly attractive, 
more especially as the German Empire is now the only one 
in Europe which acknowledges itself to be federal. In 
Great Britain Home-rule is a word of menace rather than 
of hopefulness. In Italy “regionalism,” as it is called, 
has ceased even to be discussed. In Austria, though it 
exists, it is not acknowledged, and is regarded by the 
Hapsburgs as a scheme of organisation which would ulti- 
mately destroy the Monarchy. In Russia, though it may 
prove the key of the future, it is condemned, not only by 
the dynasty, but by the bureaucracy, with a sort of horror, 
which displays itself, oddly enough, in incessant attacks 
upon the partial independence of Finland, which has 
always existed, and hitherto has been always found 
consistent with the practical autocracy of the Czars. 
Finally, in France, even the idea of Federalism is regarded 
with horror as a step backwards towards the evil system 
which was ground to pieces under the resistless weight 
of the political steam-roller described as “ the Revolution.” 
Nevertheless, even should the friends of unity become 
more numerous and more coherent in their plans, it may 
take a generation, or even two, to transmute the Professors’ 
dreams into living realities. The lesser kingdoms have 
existed so long that they have developed a patriotism of 
their own, which is not a municipal patriotism, but rather 
resembles the feeling which animated the Southern States 
of the American Union in their great rising against the 
central power, and which still makes an appeal to State 
independence the most effective of all political war-cries. 
The peoples of Germany in a way worship their separate 
dynasties, many of which are old, and all of which are 
endeared by certain grand incidents of local history. It is 
pleasant, even when one has given up the separate army 
and separate status in foreign affairs, to have a Government 
of one’s own which offers careers, second-rate, but still 
important ; which is felt to protect its own people; which 
has a pride of its own ; and which, if it cost much, still pays 
the money to children of its own begetting. The local 
capitals would keenly feel their loss of importance and of 
separateness,—a separateness at least as great as that of 
Boston within the American Union. The feeling, too, 
that the German nation is an amalgam of many tribes, 
though regarded by outsiders as more academic than real, 
has still a strong influence over the German imagination, 
and tends to keep up a habit of criticism such as once 
separated Scotland from England, and is perceptible 
even now when Englishmen and Irishmen try to study 
and appreciate each other. Above all, every German 
outside Prussia feels that the closer the political unity, 
the heavier will be the preponderance of Prussian 
influence; and the Prussians suffer from the draw- 
back which impedes the English also, though English- 
men will rarely consent to acknowledge it. They are 
regarded by all except their own children as disagree- 
able people. Even the dynasts in Germany hardly know 
how to endure the ways of the Hoheuzollerns, or their 
ceaseless demand that efficiency shall be preferred before 
every other quality. We must not forget, either, that 
although outsiders make far too much of the religious 
difficulty, the Roman Catholics of the Rhine provinces 
being amongst the most loyal subjects of the Prussian 
house, the religious difference, fostered it is by 
the priesthood, is still a cause of disunion, and will 
disappear only when the Hohenzollerns have soothed 
away the jealousy of the Papacy and the suspicious 
discontent of the Roman Catholics of Poland. It will 
be long before the people of Germany, even though they 
suffer under the heavy taxation made necessary by the 
existing system, will consent to lighten it by a completer 
unity which, while ridding them of many sources of extrava- 
gance, will also rid them of many incidents of separateness 
which are pleasant to their instincts, and which offer 
to their middle classes careers that reconcile the claims 
of culture with the urgent necessity for livelihoods that 
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may be earned by brainwork and without loss of personal 
dignity. Many publicists must preach for many years 
before the party of complete unity becomes the most 
popular of the factions. 





THE BUDGET AND THE SUGAR-TAX. 
er Budget which Mr. Lloyd-George will lay before 


the House of Commons in about ten days’ time will 
be of supreme importance both to the Liberal Party and to 
the cause of Free-trade. So far as the Liberal Party is 
concerned, the most important issue involved is the 
sanctity of political pledges. ‘That the Liberal Party is 
pledged up to the hilt to abolish the Sugar-tax few 
Liberals would have the courage to deny. When the tax 
was imposed in 1901 almost every Liberal then in the 
House of Commons voted against it. The most important 
division took place on June 18th on the Motion that the 
tax should be made an annually renewable tax, not a 
permanent tax. Among the Members who voted for this 
Motion were Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. McKenna, Captain 
Sinclair, Dr. Macnamara, Sir Samuel Evans, and Mr. 
Hobhouse. Another division was challenged on the report 
stage of the Finance Bill, when it was proposed to leave 
out altogether Clause II., the clause imposing the Sugar- 
tax. Again almost the whole Liberal Party, including Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, voted against the tax. It is, 
in fact, perfectly accurate to say that, with the exception 
of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morley, who supported 
the tax as a war-tax, the Liberal Party was unanimous 
against the tax either as a war-tax or as a permanent part 
of our fiscal system. 


Relying upon the definite attitude taken up by the 
party in the House of Commons, Liberal candidates at the 
General Election made a strong point of the wickedness 
of the Tory Government in imposing a Sugar-tax. Such 
language in itself constituted an implied pledge to vote 
for the removal of the tax at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. In addition, many Liberal candidates who are 
now Members of the House of Commons explicitly 
promised to vote for the abolition of the tax. They had 
an opportunity of doing so last July, but they then 
refused to vote even for a reduction of the tax, pleading as 
an excuse that they were not pledged to get rid of the tax 
in any particular Session, and that their pledges would be 
redeemed if the tax were abolished before the end of the 
present Parliament. That ingenious excuse is no longer 
available. If the tax is retained in the present 
Budget, it will be retained solely for the sake of 
paying for old-age pensions, and once retained for that 
purpose it must be retained for ever. Therefore the 
primary question at issue during the next ten days is 
whether the Liberal Party, having pledged itself to the 
electors to abolish the Sugar-tax, is now going to take 
action which will make the abolition of that tax for ever 
impossible. This is a question of political honesty of the 
utmost Constitutional importance, for if a party that has 
climbed into power upon the strength of definite pledges 
given to the electors can subsequently ignore those 
pledges, then the theory that Parliament represents 
the will of the people must be wiped out of the British 
Constitution. 


As regards Free-trade the issue is equally serious. The 
Sugar-tax not indeed Protective in the sense of 
deliberately subsidising a particular industry at the 
expense of the rest of the community; but it presents 
every other disadvantage of Protective taxation. Itisatax 
upon food, and it is a tax upon raw material, and it 
incidentally involves an infinite amount of interference 
with the business of commerce. These are the very points 
upon which Free-traders mainly rely when debating the 
question of Free-trade versus Protection before any 
popular audience. And from a controversial point of 
view they are right in so doing. The scientific argument 
against Protection—namely, that a Protective tax is bad 
because it benefits a particular section of home producers 
at the expense of the rest of the community—is not an 
argument which appeals to the ordinary untrained intelli- 
gence. On the contrary, as the experience of all the world 


is 





a scheme of taxation which can be represented as bene. 
fiting any section of home producers, and in order to 
convince him of the necessary evil of such taxation the 
Free-trader must show that the adoption of a policy of 
Protection involves the taxation of the food of the r 
that it involves the taxation of the raw materials of home 
industries, and that it involves irritating official inter. 
ference with the daily business of merchants and many. 
facturers. But all these things the Sugar-tax already 
involves, Sugar is almost as much a food of the poor ag 
bread itself. Children especially are dependent upon 
sugar for their proper nourishment, and in the poorest 
families the sugar bill is a very appreciable item in the 
weekly budget. It is very common for a labourer’s wife 
to buy regularly six pounds of sugar a week, and jp 
addition probably at least a couple of pounds of jam 
besides treacle and condensed milk. The total tax she 
pays on these articles may fairly be reckoned at not less 
than fourpence or fivepence a week. Yet if it were pro- 
posed to put a direct tax of this amount on labourers 
who often earn less than fourteen shillings a week, and 
in Ireland less than twelve shillings a week, the whole 
Liberal Party would raise a shriek of horror and indigna- 
tion. A Sugar-tax is, in fact, next to a Corn-tax, the most 
cruel of all possible taxes, for it presses with special 
severity upon the poorest of the poor, and it deprives 
little children of an article of food of the utmost valug 
for building up their stamina. 

The case against the taxation of sugar looked at as a 
raw material is almost equally strong. On this point the 
opinion of the manufacturers engaged in the sugar-using 
industries is conclusive. Business men do not trouble to 
maintain an agitation against a tax unless it really injures 
their industry. The representatives of all the sugar-using 
industries are unanimous in demanding the abolition of 
the tax. They declare that it has cut down their profits, 
that it has reduced their business, and that it has led to 
numerous bankruptcies and commercial failures. Even 
if they could recover the whole of the tax from their 
customers, these manufacturers and their employees would 
still stand to lose, because the volume of business would 
be reduced by the increase of price. We need not, how- 
ever, rely upon the opposition of the sugar-users for proof 
of the viciousness of a tax upon the raw material of 
numerous important industries,—biscuit-making, jam- 
making, confectionery, mineral waters, brewing, and even 
the manufacture of blacking. The evil of the tax would 
be there even if no one complained of it, for it must 
necessarily add to the cost of manufacture, and it must 
consequently, in the long run, increase the price to the 
consumer, not only by the amount of the tax, but also by 
a further sum necessary to recoup the manufacturer for 
his additional outlay of capital. As an example of what 
this element means in practice, we may quote the case of a 
wholesale provision-dealer who handles sugar only as a 
merchant, and therefore turns over his capital more quickly 
than a manufacturer. Nevertheless, he found that the 
imposition of the Sugar-duty compelled him to lock up an 
additional £40,000 of capital. Interest upon this sum 
must ultimately be found by the consumer. 

Finally, we come to the question of the interference 
with business which the Sugar-tax involves owing to the 
necessity for examining a large number of miscellaneous 
articles in the Custom House. The dialectical advantages 
which this aspect of the tax affords to Tariff Reformers 
have already been discovered by Mr. Balfour. When Mr. 
Mond a few weeks ago made a strong point against a 
general tariff that it would involve the taxation of 
a multitude of articles yielding little revenue, but 
all requiring to be examined by Custom House officials, 
Mr. Balfour promptly produced the list of articles 
which have to be taxed m consequence of the existence 
of the Sugar-duty. It is an enormous list, and Mr. 
Balfour was justified in arguing that if Free-traders can 
tolerate such a list as this, there is a good deal of hypocrisy 
in their condemnation of a general tariff because of its 
interference with business. From the point of view of the 
Free-trader the Sugar-tax is, in a word, indefensible. Even 
as a war-tax it was bad, for the educational value which 
Liberals like Mr. John Morley thought they had dis- 
covered in the tax is largely theoretical. The vast majority 
of the purchasers of sugar are women who have no votes, and 





shows, the average man is instinctively attracted towards 
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existence of the tax. They only know that their sugar costs 
them more, and they certainly do not connect that fact to- 
day with the South African War which began in 1899, Nor, 
indeed, would they be logically entitled to do so, for it 
might easily happen that the fluctuations in the price of 
sugar due to other causes quite overbalanced the rise in 

rice due to the tax. The only way to bring home to all the 
electors of the country the responsibility for public expendi- 
ture is to impose a direct tax upon every voter either in the 
form of Income-tax or of a House-tax. That, however, is 
not an immediate issue. The immediate question is 
whether the Liberal Party, having voted against the Sugar- 
tax, even as an emergency tax in time of war, will now vote 
for the continuance of that tax under conditions which will 
not only make its future abolition impossible, but which 
will also render inevitable the establishment of a general 
tariff upon imports. 

One word in conclusion as to the financial possibility 
of the complete abolition of the tax in the present Budget. 
The revenue last year reached the total of £156,500,000, 
showing an increase of £1,500,000 on the revenue of the 
previous year in spite of the reduction of the Income-tax. 
The revenue for the coming year will suffer from the 
absence of the extra day in Leap Year, and from the loss 
of working days during the Easter holidays. Therefore it 
is not safe to reckon on the same growth as last year; but 
if no alterations are made in taxation, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought to be able to budget for a revenue 
of £157,000,000. Against that has to be set an estimated 





expenditure of rather less than £153,000,000, leaving a 
sum of £4,000,000 available for the reduction of taxation. 
The yield of the Sugar-tax is about £6,250,000 a year. 
But as it is necessary in any case to give notice to the 
trade before abolishing the tax so as to allow time for the 
clearing off of duty-paid stocks, there is no reason why the 
date of abolition should not be postponed, say, to 
October Ist. The loss of revenue this year would then be 
little more than £3,000,000, thus leaving an ample margin 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





A BIRTHDAY GIFT TO CANADA. 


T is very easy to overdo the memorials of eminent men. 
Their deeds are their monument, and to give the 
name to wa statue or a building produces often the sense of 
anticlimax. But there can be no such feeling about the 
Memorial of which we publish details elsewhere in our 
columns. Three hundred years ago Champlain founded 
the little settlement of Quebec which was the beginning 
of the Canadian nation, and in July Canada will duly 
celebrate her three hundredth birthday. It will be a con- 
spicuous occasion, for the Prince of Wales will be present, 
the British and French Fleets will be represented, and the 
United States will send a battleship. The history of 
three world-Powers is intertwined with that of Canada, 
and it is the merit of such ceremonies that they show 
history in a concrete und picturesque form. It was an 
inspiration of Lord Grey’s to suggest to the Canadian 
people that as a permanent Memorial the Heights of 
Abraham might be bought by the nation and formed 
into a national park. There are few finer sites in the 
world than the plateau which rises above Quebec and 
the St. Lawrence, and commands this great riverway 
of North America. As it happens, too, this spot is 
the very centre of history. The entrance to Canada is 
also the scene of the making of Canada. One hundred 
and fifty years ago next year France and Britain fought 
on these Heights the last round of their fight for 
the mastery of the contineut. The sacred places of a 
people should be dedicated to the national use, and 
not left to the devices of private owners. At present 
there stand on the Heights a rifle factory, a gaol, and 


other buildings in no way worthy either of the site or its | 
We can imagine no finer record of Canada’s | 
}in him. 
| devotion to his sweetheart, his tenderness to his mother, 
| his love of children and dogs,—all seem to point the con- 


history. 
tercentenary than a national park so nobly endowed by 
Nature and romance. To such a Memorial it should be 
the duty and privilege of Britain to contribute, and we 
agree with the writers of the letter in our columns that the 
most suitable form our contribution could take would 
be that of a Memorial, the nature of which it should 
be left to Canada to determine, to the names for ever 


| thoughts were for his people. 
| Townshend, “let them perceive that they have changed 





first point of contact with Canada, and Wolfe and Mont. 
calm are the human protagonists in the drama there 
enacted. The Canadian people look to two European States 
as their progenitors, and it is not only a matter of courtesy 
but of historical truth to recognise that the defeated as 
well as the victorious side played a great part in the 
making of the land. Britain and France are to-day 
united in firm friendship, and they can join in celebrating 
the men whose opposition was destined in the course of 
time to bear fruit in racial union. 

The Memorial Committee urge that the battle of 
September 13th, 1759, was the turning-point in our Imperial 
history, and the claim is not too high. It put the seal 
of success upon the great policy of Chatham. It directly 
brought about the Treaty of Paris, which ratified our con- 
quests up and down the globe during the Seven Years’ 
War. The science of historical hypothetics is not a fruitful 
one; but itis possible to argue with reason that but for 
Wolfe’s victory Canada would have remained French, and 
the complete dominance which Britain obtained over her 
rival in India and elsewhere would never have been attained. 
On the victory depended in large part the consolidation of 
our Indian possessions and the creation of a British India. 
Indirectly, owing to the predominance which it gave us on 
all seas, it meant the opening of the way to colonisation 
further afield, and in the long run Australia and New 
Zealand deduce their origin from it. If Chatham laid the 
foundations of our Empire, the taking of Quebec was the 
culminating point of Chatham’s work. From it, too, 
dates the beginning of the American nation. By removing 
France from the continent it flung open the hinterland to 
the enterprise of the British colonist, and made possible 
the consolidation and independence of the American States. 


| Jonathan Mayhew of Boston, preaching on the event, 


foretold, according to Parkman, that these States, “* with 
the continued blessing of Heaven, would become in another 
century or two a mighty Empire.” He added in paren- 
thesis: “I do not mean an independent one.” The fates 
willed that it should be independent, but it adds to the 
importance of Wolfe’s success that the two foremost of 
modern Empires should date their creation from it. 

Great as is the historical interest of the battle, it is 
almost overshadowed by the greatness of the combatants. 
Montcalm is the beau-idéal of the French cavalier,—gallant, 
high-minded, courteous, patient, enduring the jealousies of 
incompetent colleagues and superiors with a calm faith 
an unshaken devotion to his country. His last 
“Do not,” he wrote to 


and 


masters. Be their protector as I have been their father.” 
As for Wolfe, there is truth in the words of the faithful 
Knox, who lamented the loss of “ one of the greatest 
heroes that this or any age can boast of.” His 
short life was made up of strenuous service to his 
nation. Destiny seems to hang over him, and he is 
always anticipating death and praying that he may acquit 
himself well. As he wrote to his mother: “All that I 
wish for myself is that I may at all times be ready and 
firm to meet that fate we cannot shun, and to die grace- 
fully and properly when the hour comes.” A keen and 
skilful soldier, there was always about him a kind of cool 
insanity, which made the Duke of Newcastle think him 
mad, and endeared him to Chatham, who knew the value 
of such madness. He was a mixture of contradictions, 
impetuous, excitable, and yet superhumanly cool and 
patient, inclined to innocent gasconades, and yet 
modest that he would allow himself no merit save 
superior industry. He suffered from constant ill-health, 
and his only care was to husband sufficient strength 
to enable him to do his duty. “ Patch me up 
sufficiently for the work in hand,” he told the 
doctors before Quebec; “after that nothing matters.” 
“Don’t talk to me of constitution,” he also said ; “ spirit 
will carry a man through anything.” Certainly never has 
the soul risen more superior to its earthly tenement than 
His immature face and red hair, his 


80 


strange 


trast with the fearless soldier who could stake all on a feat 
of incredible daring and difficulty. There is scarcely a line 
of Wordsworth’s “ Happy Warrior” which is not fully 
applicable to him. We sincerely trust that the people of 


associated with the Heights. The Heights were Britain’s ' this country will respond to the appeal to honour one of 
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the foremost of British heroes, and in honouring him to 
share in the birthday celebration of the foremost of our 
daughter-nations. 





POINTS IN THE LICENSING CONTROVERSY. 


Ts root-and-branch supporters of the Licensing Bill, 
feeling possibly some uneasiness at the amount and 
variety of the criticisms it has met with, seem disposed to 
cheer themselves with the assurance that the second reading 
will be carried by a record majority. This forecast strikes 
us as neither improbable in itself nor specially consoling to 
those who hazard it. We are inclined to ask, in the first 
place, why the principal measure of a Government which 
commands an army such as that furnished by the elections 
of 1906, and one likely to be reinforced on this particular 
issue by an appreciable number of those who do not 
ordinarily vote with Ministers, should not be carried 
by a record majority. It is not at this stage that 
opposition to a strong Government is usually found 
to be dangerous. For, in the second place, it is pretty 
obvious that in this case to vote for the second 
reading commits a Member to very little. His action will 
be justified by the ordinary rules of Parliamentary 
morality if he can say that in his opinion our 
licensing laws stand in need of amendment. Very 
few of us, we imagine, find much difficulty in going 
to this length. How far the changes made by the 
present Bill are the right changes is another question ; 
but for a man who for any reason wishes either to 
support Mr. Asquith, or not to turn his back on temper- 
ance reform, the natural and easy course is to vote for the 
second reading, and to reserve his opinion on the details 
of the Bill for Committee. Unfortunately this view of a 
Member’s duty implies a kind of discussion later on which 
it is not at all certain that the Bill will secure. The 
present methods of procedure and the temper in which 
they have their origin are not favourable to that thorough 
investigation of details which was formerly associated 
with the Committee stage. In more than one recent case 
the clauses passed under the Closure or the “ guillotine ” 
have largely outnumbered those on which the debates 
in Committee have been permitted to run their natural 

course. The Government will be ill advised from a 

party point of view if it insists on applying this 

drastic treatment to the Licensing Bill. The effects of 
the measure on the fortunes of Liberal candidates at 
the next Election will have very little relation to the 
figures of the division-lists. Majorities in Parliament 
are not always reproduced at the polls. If Mr. Asquith 
wishes to be spared the lesson read to Mr. Gladstone by 
the Nonconformist revolt of 1874, he will do well to give 
ample opportunities for the expression of all forms of 
opinion during the progress of the Bill through the 

Commons. 

Some of these various opinions stand in need of clearing 
as well as of expression. What, for example, is the meaning 
generally attached to a time-limit ? In other words, what 
is the purpose for which a time-limit is demanded ? 
Speaking for ourselves, we desire a time-limit because we 
wish to see the State left free to deal in the public interest 
with a profitable monopoly. At present the State gives 
a license which secures the owner of a public-house, not, 
indeed, against competition absolutely, but against much 
that he would otherwise have to face. Ifa rival publican 
applies for a similar privilege, the circumstance that a 
licensed house is already in existence in that place will 
largely affect the action of the Licensing Justices. In 
this way an appreciable, sometimes a very large, trade is 
secured to the public-house which is first on the ground, 
and for this reason the holder of the license becomes 
a proper object of attention on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But in order that this attention should 
involve no unfair treatment, no disappointment of reason- 
able expectations based upon long custom, it may be well 
that a definite period should be interposed during which 
the owners of public-houses should prepare for a system 
of high License-duties. In no circumstances will these 





this is far from being the only meaning associated with a 
time-limit. To some it stands for the assumption by the 
State of the ownership of public-houses. The sale of 
alcohol for consumption on the premises would become the 
monopoly of the Government or of the municipalities instead 
of remaining in the hands of private dealers. We can 
imagine no settlement of the question more fraught with 
mischief than this. Indeed, we find it hard to believe that 
those who dream of it have ever seriously considered the 
consequences involved in it,—the temptation, for instanee 
which the public-house owner would be under to meet 
financial needs by encouraging consumption. Others, again 
seem to regard a time-limit as merely a first step towards 
the eventual suppression of the traffic. The owners of public. 
houses are tu have a breathing-space in which to make such 
provision as they can against the day on which the existing 
licenses will expire, and after which none will be renewed 
and none granted. ‘There is not much probability that, 
whether this breathing-space be long or short, it will be 
followed by any such consequence as this. But it wil] 
certainly be well to have a clearer explanation than has yet 
been vouchsafed of the object for which a time-limit jg 
fixed, and what, so far as the intentions of the Government 
and of Parliament go, is to be the system by which it will 
be succeeded. Legislation is not likely to be beneficial if 
it is promoted by a momentary alliance of groups which 
are animated by different anticipations, and are working 
for different ends. 

The question of compensation, again, has not yet been 
approached in a temper consonant with justice or reason, 
We will assume that the time-limit is the proper method 
of paying compensation. We will assume, though this 
makes a larger demand on us, that the sufferers by legis. 
lation are the proper persons to find the money. But 
when both these points have been conceded, we look in 
vain for the evidence of any adequate examination by dis- 
interested persons of the amounts which the owners of 
public-houses will lose by the Bill. The time-limit seems 
to have been fixed rather as a mean between several 
suggested periods of grace than on any fair and intelii- 
gible principle. It is not too late for a Government 
which can command the services of the best financial 
and actuarial ability to supply this want; and if they 
did so, it would greatly improve the prospects of the 
Bill in Committee and in the Lords, and satisfy a 
large body of opinion in the country which at present is 
in some doubt whether the licensing policy of the Govern- 
ment does not savour of confiscation. It is quite true that 
in this respect Ministers have been greatly helped by the 
extravagance of their opponents. Whether the power of 
the trade is anything like as great as some people think 
may well be questioned; but when we find some of those 
engaged in it subordinating argument to threats, and 
levying a kind of blackmail by making the continuance 
of their gifts to religious and charitable undertakings 
dependent on the defeat of the Bill, we are certainly 
tempted to desire some lessening of its present supremacy. 
All the same, it is incumbent on the Government to 
recognise that men do not forfeit their title to have justice 
done them by demanding it with much violence of language 
or exaggeration of statement. The questions for Ministers 
to consider remain the same throughout. They are simply: 
What do the persons affected by the Bill stand to lose? 
and, Will this loss be made good by the machinery set up 
for the purpose ? 

The Bill does nothing in the direction which, to our 
thinking, is that in which legislation is most needed. It 
will not make the drunkard’s life more unpleasant; nor 
will it help on the transformation of the public-house into 
a club in which decent working men can get food as well 
as drink, tea or coffee as easily as beer or spirits, and 
room in which to smoke their pipes and talk to their com- 
panions. lt is notorious that drunkenness is the main 
incentive to crimes of violence, but we go on viewing it 
with contemptuous tolerance so long as it does not actually 
have this consequence, and, as often as not, treating it as 
mitigating rather than aggravating the offences committed 
under its influence. If repeated convictions for being 





duties be prohibitive, since to make them so would defeat 
the object with which they are levied. The trade will 
go on, but it will go on under new conditions, conditions | 
which will give the State a larger share than it now gets 

of the proceeds of a monopoly of its own creation. But ° 





drunk and disorderly entailed heavier penalties, and if a 


| man who had eommitted one crime of violence when drunk 


was sharply punished for putting himself in the way of 


| committing another, Parliament would have entered upon 
a far more promising road than that on which it has 
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hitherto travelled. As regards improvement in the 
character of public-houses a good deal has already been 
effected. But far more remains to be done, and we look in 
vain for any promise of the kind in the present Bill. What 
js wanted isa legislative direction to the Licensing Justices 
to make the renewal of a license absolutely dependent 
on the record of the applicant. As it is, they are often 
far too lenient in this respect, and houses the character of 
which is visible to every one who passes them go on year 
after year without apparently any evidence of improve- 
ment being demanded of them. A few ill-conducted 
ublic-houses will do greater injury to a neighbourhood 
than ten times the number when they are weil conducted. 
Yet the Bill deals only with numbers and not at all with 
character, except so far as by making the renewal of 
licenses precarious it tempts the holders to make as much 
as they possibly can during the time, it may be a very 
short one, in which they are given the opportunity of 
doing 80. 








AN ENGINEER OF THE NILE. 
HE old Greek philosopher whose theory of the underlying 
principle of the universe was that “ All is water” might 
have pointed, were he alive to-day, to Egypt for at least a 
local justification. Water has been the supreme natural 
influence in that strange and historic country since the birth 
of civilisation to the present day; but out of the five or six 
thousand years of Egyptian chronicles, it has been reserved 
to the last twenty or thirty to empbasise the truth of the 
aphorism that “the Nile is Egypt, and Egypt is the Nile” as 
it has never heen emphasised before. And perhaps the Greek 
philosopher, seeking a broad, natural principle on which to 
explain all forms of growth and development, might have 
been likelier to forecast the results of British rule in Egypt 
than the keenest modern student of political history. 
In Egyptian affairs one commanding figure, no doubt, has 
of late stood out pre-eminent in the person of the wise 
and patient Proconsul whose thirty years of public service 
in Egypt have added a lustre of their own to the annals 
of British administration. But, following Lord Cromer, 
another official has recently retired from service in Egypt 
whose record is as picturesque as it is far-reaching and 
permanent. Sir William Garstin, sixteen years ago appointed 
Inspector-General of Irrigation, and lately Adviser to the 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, sailed from Port Said 
on Monday after paying a round of farewell visits to his 
friends in the Delta provinces. His departure has been 
marked by address after address of gratitude for his services 
and grief at losing an official who was also a friend. Even 
the most imaginative of prophets might have hesitated, thirty 
years ago, to outline a picture such as the 7%mes correspondent 
at Cairo drew on Tuesday. ‘‘ Wherever the news of his coming 
had preceded him,” we read, “crowds of fellaheen thronged 
by the lock-gates on the canals to wish well to the great 
engineer, the best years of whose life have been devoted to 
the welfare of Egypt.” The source of that material welfare 
doubtless would be summed up by the crowding fellaheen in 
the barrage, the locks, and the canals. For the small farmer, 
dependent not on rain but on the river for moisture to fertilise 
his soil and quicken the seeds he sows, it is a perpetual truth 
that his all depends on water, and his gratitude to the man 
who has established and regularised its supply is as simple as 
it is deep. 

Sir William Garstin has made the study of irrigation, 
especially in Egypt, his life’s work, and, given the genius to 
see what is required, and the money to carry out extensive 
schemes, there could be few more fascinating employments 
than the controlling and directing of huge volumes of 
water. It is a fascination which would be increased two- 
fold and threefold by dealing with a river which bas the 
greatest place among the rivers of history, which in its upper 
stretches flows through forests and ravines hardly yet 
penetrated by man, and which wastes in hideous marshes 
and on useless plants millions of tons of water which might 
be used for the life and the food of mankind. To an engineer, 
too, there would be a strong attraction in the task of 
harnessing and employing the water of a river like the Nile, 
because of the extraordinary complexity of the problem 
£ channels or 


| where it has turned east again and left them. 


regulating the supply of water that is thrown into the main 
channel by half-a-dozen tributaries which flood and run dry 
at different times. Nor is it a question of ¢ontrolling running 
water only, or even water only. Wind and fiood-water 
together on the upper reaches of the Nile can combine to 
create conditions which might destroy the work of years in an 
hour. Sir William Garstin has described (in the Nineteenth 
Century, September, 1905) the sight that he saw on the 
Babr-el-Gebel, the name by which the White Nile goes 
through the “sudd” area, at the beginning of the rainy 
season of 1900, when strong winds were blowing. The very 
marshes through which the great river ran began to 
move :— 

“Hundreds of acres of apparently solid ground, covered with 

reeds, were set in motion by the action of the winds and water, 
and drifted about in the lagoons bordering the river, eventually 
breaking into its channel and blocking it. In a few hours’ time 
a solid mass was formed, consisting of earth and vegetation, 
several hundred yards in length and nearly twenty feet thick. 
This mass was so speedily compressed by the force of the confined 
water that it attained a solidity sufficient for an elephant to have 
crossed it with impunity. The sight of these drifting islands, and 
the resistless manner in which they forced their way into the 
river, and in which their masses piled one above the other, 
impressed me greatly.” 
It was the sight of these unstable marshes, and the realisation 
of the immense force of wind and water together, which, 
combined with other reasons, led Sir William Garstin to reject 
the idea of improving the channel of the Bahr-el-Gebel, and 
to try for another solution of the White Nile problem. 

An engineer of long, and in some ways unique, experience 
would not recommend interfering with Nature on an extensive 
scale until an absolutely thorough study bad been made of all 
conditions and data, and until the fullest amount of informa- 
tion had been collected. But Sir William Garstin, in the 
article from which we have quoted and in Blue-books, has 
given general reasons which have led him to advocate a 
particular way of dealing with the waters of the White Nile, 
so as to bring into use a larger volume of water for Egypt, 
leaving the Blue Nile and its tributary rivers to supply the 
wants of the Soudan. The Blue Nile and the White join at 
Khartoum, and the problems connected with extending irriga- 
tion from the Blue Nile, although possibly expensive, are fairly 
simple. But the problem of the White Nile is immense. 
The White Nile north of the Albert Nyanza and the 
Victoria Nyanza, which is its source, tumbles a broad stream 
of sparkling water, fed by leaping cascades, for the first 


quarter of its length. Then, at Gondokoro, it enters the 


| marshes, and at Bor, a hundred miles further north, turns to 


the north-west, and struggles in an ocean of reeds, papyrus, 
and mud, described by the late Sir Samuel Baker as “a 
heaven for mosquitos and a damp hell for men.” This is the 
“sudd” country, from which, only a few years ago, were 
removed those remarkable barriers of weed which used to 
block the river completely; and it is in the swamps and 
lagoons of this enormous area of marshland that the White 
Nile loses actually from fifty to eighty-five per cent. of the 
water which is brought down from the Albert Nyanza and tbe 
hills. It is the prevention of this waste of water by flooding 
and evaporation which is the great problem of the White 
Nile, and the remedy which Sir William Garstin has suggested 
is direct and simple. He rejects the idea of deepening and 
widening the existing channel, or, rather, channels, for there 
are two, known as the Bahr-el-Gebel and the Bubr-el-Zaraf, 
and he has proposed instead a new channel, cut due 
north through dry land from Bor, where the river turns west 
into the marshes, to the junction with the Sobat River, 
This “new 
cut” would be controlled by two masonry regulators, one of 
which would be used to divert all water wanted for Egypt 
away from the marshes direct into the northern channel, and 
the other would, when necessary, turn any flood-water which 
was not wanted into the marshes to evaporate. 

If this channel were cut, the extra supply of summer water 
would admit of a great extension of perennial irrigation 
throughout Egypt, and also, by freeing the resources of the 
Blue Nile, throughout the Soudan. The difficulty, of course, 
would be the expense, and for some time, no doubt, that 
difficulty will remain. The present policy of the Egyptian 
Government is un extension of communications, and increased 
facilities for irrigation will follow. But whatever plan be 





involved. It is not a question of mere cutting of 
erecting dams along the course of a single river, but of 


eventually adopted for dealing with the Nile, White or Blue, 
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there will be no weakening of the tribute paid to the memory 
of the brilliant engineer who, under the beneficent hand of 
Egypt's greatest Governor, has been able to leave behind him, 
‘ruly more enduring than brass, a monument in water. 





TIPPING. 
NHE frequency with which the custom of giving tips is 
discussed expresses the degree of tyranny which 
it is felt to exert. Yet the tyranny, so far from being 
removed, becomes even more firmly established. If the 
pressure of unorganised public opinion were of any avail, 
tipping would have ceased to exist in the last few years, 
for in every discussion of it—and there have been many 
in this period—it has been held to be a nuisance that in 
many respects ought to be abated. The law against illicit 
commissions is only one manifestation of the state of feeling 
about all kinds of unofficial or supernumerary payments. 
If mere opinion, then, without a regularised plan of action 
were enough, the result would certainly be felt by this time. 
Yet we read in an article in the Times that tipping has latterly 
spread to parts of the world where formerly no trace of it 
existed, because to tolerate it would have been regarded as a 
renunciation of independence. To take a sum of money 
which is obviously out of proportion, and sometimes quite 
fantastically so, to the worth of the services it is supposed to 
reward is to enter into a relation of dependence to the giver, 
and by implication to acknowledge his superiority. In 
countries where every man felt that he was as good as every 
one else people used to scorn the small eleemosynary award 
as an insult. A man had no superiors. But the writer in 
the Times says that nowadays even the “free miner” in the 
Western States of America will accept a tip for showing you 
round a placer camp, and evidently expects it. In Egypt and 
Turkey, he says, the word “tip” is displacing “ backsheesh.” 
In London he finds that the tip has been steadily increasing 
in amount during the last ten years. Formerly “a piece of 
silver was always enough to awaken the waiter’s smile; a few 
coppers were a sufficient guarantee that he would bring you 
your hat and coat with the requisite deference. To-day the 
waiter at any good West-end restaurant expects from 15 to 20 
per cent. on the amount of your bill. Anything else causes 
him to cast on you that look which the boldest flinch 
from.” 

Does not that last phrase suggest the explanation of the 
progress of tipping? The writer in the Times, many of whose 
remarks seem to us to be made on quite insufficient evidence, 
says that it is really the fault of the management of the 
restaurants. Of course there are several senses in which we 
may speak of its being somebody’s fault; but in the sense in 
which the writer appears to intend it we should say that it cer- 
tainly is not the fault of the managers. With them itis purely 
a matter of supply and demand. They want their labour as 
cheaply as they can get it compatibly with efficiency, and if 
the waiters are known to receive handsome tips, the managers 
can cut down their wages, or even exact from them a fee for 
the privilege of waiting. The rise in the amount of tips 
could be measured almost exactly if we could examine the 
wages-bills in the large restaurants. Economically the 
minagers are no more to blame than the waiters; both want to 
earn as much as they can; and as self-interest is the impulse of 
all industrial endeavour, it is quite right that they should wish 
to do so. If any one is to be blamed, it is the giver of the 
extravagant tip, who yields to a kind of moral blackmail, and 
is intimidated by “that look which the boldest flinch from.” 
If the pernicious practice of forcing up the scale of tips were 
to continue much further than the point it is said to have 
reached now, only the rich would be able to purchase in certain 
restaurants the brief gratification of the waiter’s smile or 
immunity from the terrible look, And unless economic law is 
suspended in the dealings of the managers of restaurants and 
their waiters, it is of course true that the waiter does not profit, 
or at least not for long, to the full extent of the increase of tips. 
The competition becomes greater for the most auriferous 
appointments, and the managers, responding readily enough 
to the changing indications, reduce the wages they pay or 
increase their exactions. So clear is this to the waiters that 
they often try to free themselves from the system of tipping 
altogether. 

In every discussion of tipping we have observed that it is 





a, 
common to deplore the difficulties created for women, No 


doubt a woman who is, say, travelling abroad and is hectored 
by a bully is in a very uncomfortable position; but our own 
conviction is that, so far as indirectly creating temptation for 
bullies and extortioners goes by the habit of overpaying, women 
do not compure with men. Men yield more easily to the 
moral blackmail]. A man is more apt to feel that the charge 
of a want of generosity is damaging to his sex. Men are less 
bold than women in paying cabmen the legal fare; they are 
far more sensitive to the “look which the boldest flinch 
from.” But let us add that in the case of paying eab. 
drivers there is the reservation, which may be a genuine 
argument or only a convenient excuse for not resisting, that 
acabman could perhaps not make a living if he never cot 
anything but his exact fare. However that may be, we fancy 
that few women inflict on themselves the torturing anxiety 
confessed to by the young man in Candida. Candida asks 
him, with the sympathetic inflexion of voice which would wring 
confidences from a stone, why he had looked so haggard and 
worried in the cab. “I was thinking,” is the answer, “ what I 
onght to pay the cabman.” 

Not all extra payments of money for services rendered 
ought to be catalogued as tips to be condemned. It is no 
tyranny if a man wishes to acknowledge in a material way 
attentiveness to his comfort or interests, and the giver gains 
as much satisfaction as the recipient. The tyranny is main. 
tained and made acute entirely by those who are kind to them. 
selves only by being unfair to others. The writer in the Times 
says that he saw some one give a porter half-a-crown the other 
day for carrying a bag fifty yards. When this person entered a 
carriage he held a kind of levée of porters at his door, all of 
course hoping that largess would be showered upon them, 
and meanwhile neglecting the wants of poorer but more 
sensible, and we might even say less selfish, people. Heavy 
tips are the pauperisation of manners. We have often noticed 
that men who habitually expect tips do not say “Thank you” 
unless the tip is above the average, whereas a person who 
habitually expects no more than the fulfilment of the terms 
of a definite bargain usually does say “Thank you.” An 
omnibus conductor who collects pennies without a hope of 
windfalls says “Thank you” more often than a cabdriver. But 
if heavy tips are the ruin of good manners in the receiver, they 
are frequently a sign of bad breeding in the giver. No well- 
bred person would ruthlessly buy popularity for himself at 
the cost of being utterly inconsiderate to his fellows. At 
least, if unnecessarily heavy tipping is not a sort of snobbery, 
it must be the result of ignorance. Rich foreigners on going 
to a country cheaper than their own may easily carry their 
standards of payment with them and do harm unwittingly. 


But there is no excuse for persons in country houses where 
their host and his servants are of their own nationality. Yet 
the writer in the Times declares that it is in country houses 
that the most odious abuses of tipping exist. Time was, he 
tells us, when a man of moderate means could accept an 
invitation for a “week-end” knowing that a pound would 
meet all the necessary donations, or for a day's shooting 
knowing that the head-keeper would be satisfied with a pound, 
and his assistants with half-sovereigns, or even less. To-day, 
however, he says, five times as much is expected and paid 
as a matter of course; and if you tip the chauffeur, or the 
groom who drives the dog-cart, according to the old scale, 
his manner is apt to be positively impertinent. He records 
the experience of one of his friends who offered a head-keeper 
two sovereigns, whereupon the man put his hand behind his 
back and said, “This is a paper house, Sir,” meaning tbat 
he expected nothing less than five pounds. He makes the 
reservation that there are still country houses where such 
things could not happen. But his conclusion is that it is 
cheaper as a rule to spend a “week-end” at a good hotel 
than in a rich friend’s house. We are sure that he has over- 
stated the case, perhaps allowing exceptional instances unfairly 
to bias his judgment. The houses where such vulgarity 
as he describes is allowed to exist through the complaisance 
or the negligence of the host are easily avoided, and certainly 
are not numerous. Our own experience has been that the 
better class of English servants are extraordinarily quick to 
estimate the paying capacity of a guest, and are very ready to 
accept graciously a gift which they think in accordance with 
his means, however small it may be. The writer in the Times 
approves the plan adopted in one private house of forbidding 
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ing a general fund into which presents may be paid for dis- 
tribution at appointed times. Personally we should not care 
for this method, which makes a private house too much like 
a club, unless we were sure that the abuses of tipping could 
not be yemoved in any other way. The “week-end” babit 
puts a great strain on servants, and they undoubtedly deserve 
extra pay, especially for the heavy work on Sundays. But we 
believe that if a kind of tariff were generally consented to, 
and it were regarded by well-bred people as “ not playing the 
came” to exceed it, the fashion would spread, and no one need 
be in doubt as to what was expected of him. Among a 
certain class such a tariff has long existed, and is not very 
high. If it is being widely disturbed, as the writer in the 
Times implies, owing to the actiox 
any better, it is possible, we should think, to reaffirm it. 


1 of people who do not know 


The obscure but efficient machinery notoriously exists for the 
dissemination of a new fashion in clothes, in the use of a 
phrase, and even in the manner of shaking hands. Why 
should not this machinery be definitely employed for the 
desirable purpose of imposing a universal rule of honour 


P) 


about tips! 





“PHARISEES” AND FAIRY RINGS. 

YHERE are modern folk who will tell you that the fairies 
1 are all dead, that no one to-day ever hears of those 
kindly actions which they were accustomed to shower on 
simple people, whose labours they would lighten for the mere 
love of doing good. Some will even go so far as to say that 
the fairies never were; but all this can be refuted, for though 
their good deeds are never now reported, that they still live 
among the Downs of Sussex is a thing that may be proved by 
all who care to go in search of traces of them. Their tracks 
are as plainly visible to-day among these quiet hills as they 
were half-a-century ago, when all those who could understand 
loved them and held to their lore. Only the modern scientific 
mind has made the fairies 
them must approach the scenes of their revels with sufficient 
imagination to appreciate these little people, for they appear 
only to poets, country folk, and little children, who are wiser 
than we are. 

If you know the Sussex Downs, you may find clues to prove 
that the fairies are still alive. On the tops of certain hills 
you will come across circular tracks of dark-green grass, for 
it is here that the pixies still “dance on ringlets to the 
whistling wind,” or in the quiet of the broad moonlight. But 
unless your footfall is as soft as that of the elves themselves 
it will betray you, and when 
that will be left for your inspection will be the dancing-track 
and the deserted toadstool tables of the fairy feast. And if 
you come again in the morning it is probable that they, too, 
will have vanished. 
the fairies yourself, you may meet those who have seen them, 
or who can quote the testimony of more fortunate friends. 
There is an old, old Sussex man who can point you out a 
favourite fairy haunt. You must call the little people 
“pharisees ’ when speaking of them, for that is the Sussex 
reduplicated plural of the word “ fairy,” and all the old people 
speak of them as “ pharisees.” The old Sussex man says that 
a familiar haunt of the pharisees was at Burlow Castle, 
which is “not much of a castle nowadays,” but which was 
“a famous place when there was a King in Sussex. A plough- 
man there was what was once ploughing there, and resting 
for his ‘levener [eleven o'clock lunch] he suddenly heard a 
curious sound under the ground. He gave a start, and then 
he heard a liddle voice say, ‘Help! help!’ ‘ What's up?’ 
says the ploughman, when the liddle voice says: ‘I’ve been 
baking and have broke my peel [a wooden shovel used by 
bakers for placing loaves in the oven], and I doiint know what 
to do, sure-lye.’ ‘Putt it up and I'll mend it,’ says the plough- 
man; and through a chink in the ground a liddle peel was 
putt up no bigger than a bren-cheese knife. So the plough- 
man he sets to work and mends the liddle peel, and then he putts 
it down again. And the next day a cup of delicious drink was 
putt up to the ploughman for his ‘levener as a reward for 
mending the peel. But as this here ploughman was a-drinking 
from the cup he dropped it and broke it to shivers, and within 
a year he took and died.” 

The history of the pharisees is a record of good deeds; but 
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you must accept their help without question and without 
evincing curiosity in their doings. Though always helpfal 
to those whom they favour, their vengeance upon those whe 
earn their displeasure is as complete as that of the Greek 
goddess. This is fully proved by an interesting incident 
recorded in an book, the late Chancellor 
Parish’s “ Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.” Told by a 


informing 


native in the picturesque vernacular of the county, the 
story runs in this fashion:—‘I've heard my feither 
say, that when he lived over the hill there was a 
carter that worked on tH® farm along wid him, and no 
one couldn't think how ‘twas that this here man’s horses 
looked so much better than what any one else's did. I've 


heard my feiither say that they was that fat that they couldn't 
scarcely get about; and this here carter he was just as much 
puzzled as what the rest accordingly] he 
laid hisself up in the stable one night, to see if he could find 


was, so cardingly 


the meaning an’t. And he hadn't been there very long, before 
these here liddle pharisees they crep’ in at the sink-hole; in 
they crep’, one after another; liddle tiny bits of chaps they 
an ’em bad a liddle sack of corn on his back, as 
much as ever he could carry. Well! in they crep’, on they 
], and there they was, just as busy 
and prensley [presently] one says 


Was, an each 


gets, up they clims [climbs 
feeding these 
to t’other, he 
twet?’ And thereupon this here carter he jumps up and 
says, ‘Dannel ye!’ he says, ‘I'll make ye twet afore I’ve done 
wud ye!’ But afore he could get anigh ‘em they was all gone, 
every one an’em. And I’ve heard my feither say, that from 
that day forard this here carter’s horses fell away, till they 
got that thin and poor that he couldn't bear to be seen along 
wid ‘em, so he took and went away, for he couldn't abear to 


here horses: 
says, ‘Puck,’ says he, ‘I twets [twit], do you 


see hisself no longer; and nobody ain't seen him since.” 
The helpful habits of the pharisees are proved again by 

instance given by a father 

who found that some one forwarded his work 


another Sussex woman whose 
a man” 
every night by carrying his wheat into the barn when he was 
asleep. One night the man sat up to watch, and presently 
saw a number of little men come into the barn, each carrying 


They were all working very 


“knew 


one ear of wheat on his back. 
hard, coming and going, and as one little fellow passed the 
farmer he exclaimed: “ How I This so amused 
the farmer that he discovered himself and said: “ If you sweat 
The pharisees 


do sweat!” 
for an ear, what would you do fora sheaf?” 
instantly disappeared, and were never heard of again. Another 
Sussex woman, talking about pharisees, said that although 
she could not say that she had seen any berself, she knew 
When some doubt was cast upon her state- 
ment by an unbelieving listener, she declared: “ Oh, it must 
be true, because there is a lot about the Pharisees in the 
Bible.” 

There is a special house-fairy who is known as “ Master 
Dobbs.” ‘ Master Dobbs has been helping you,” an expression 
used of a person who has done more work than was expected, 
is a Sussex proverb. When the butter will not churn, Master 
Dobbs will give his help if the housewife repeats the correct 


people who had. 


charm three times :— 
“Come, butter, come, 
Come, butter, come, 
Peter stands at the 
Waiting for a buttered cake. 
Come, butter, come!” 


cate 


The fairy is the good genius of the downland farmer. Two 
rogues once visited a farm at Beeding and stole a pig, which 
they put in a sack and then went off. At the foot of Beeding 
Hill they stopped to rest before the climb, and unwittingly 
placed the sack over a small hole in the ground, in which 
lived a fairy. The fairy came from his hole, and, unknown to 
the thieves, released the pig and took its place in the sack. 
As the men were ascending the hill with their burden they 
were astonished to find themselves overtaken by another fairy 
erying: “ Dick, Dick, where are you?” The reply promptly 
came from the interior of the sack :— 

“In a sack, 
Pick-aback, 
Riding up Beeding hill,”— 
an answer which so frightened and astonished the robbers that 
they dropped their burden and fled. 

Sometimes a fairy dies, and is carried in a funeral procession 

to his grave. Rarely has human being seen this sight; but if 
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you were to climb the summit of a green hill near Pulborough 
you would find a fairy’s grave. William Blake, poet-painter 
and mystic, tells of a fairy’s funeral which he saw during his 
residence at Felpham. One day he asked a certain lady if 
she had ever seen a fairy’s funeral. “ Never, Sir,” was the 
grave reply. “I have,” said Blake, “ but not before last night. 
I was walking alone in my garden; there was great stillness 
among the branches and flowers, and more than common 
sweetness in the air. I heard a low and pleasant sound, and 
knew not whence it came. At last I saw the broad leaf 
of a flower move, and underne@th I saw a procession of 
creatures the size and colour of green and grey grasshoppers, 
bearing a body laid out on a roseleaf, which they buried with 
songs and then disappeared.” 

If you wish for further proof of the existence of the fairies, 
you have only to remember that there are places in Sussex to 
which they have given their names, 
Hall) is a cottage, so called, at Selmeston; there is “ Puck's 
Church Parlour” at Seaford, and Pook-ryde, Pook Hole, and 
Fay-gate. But for those who know the Downs there is 
evidence enough that the fairies are not dead. If on some 
moonlight summer evening, when the air of the Down county 
is sweet with the breath of wild thyme, you ask a little child 
totake you by the hand, and together go to the fairies’ haunts, 
you will be sure to find them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 

QUEBEC TERCENTENARY.—WOLFE AND MONT- 
CALM MEMORIAL, 


(To tue Epiror or tue “ Sprcraror.” | 


Str,—In July of this year Canada celebrates the three | 
The presence of | 


hundredth anniversary of her foundation. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, of the Atlantic Squadron of the 


British Fleet, and of delegates from the other States of the | 


Empire will afford a proof of the Imperial interest awakened 
by this birthday of the first among the daughter-nations. 


The presence of a French squadron at the celebration will be 
a significant reminder that France also has played a great | 
part in the making of Canada, and that many of Canada’s 
foremost citizens trace descent from another stock tban 


our own. 

To commemorate the founding of Quebec by Champlain 
three hundred years ago and the beginning of their national 
life, the Canadian people propose to purchase the land upon 


the Heights of Abraham, which was the scene of the ever | 


memorable battle of September 13th, 1759. At present this, 
one of the finest sites in the world, is disfigured by unworthy 
buildings. It is proposed to clear the ground, and create a 
large national park to stand to future generations as a 
memorial of the great past. It would ill become the 
Mother-country to have no share in this commemoration. We 
believe that the best way in which we can participate would 
be by aiding in the presentation to Canada as a birthday gift 
of a Memorial to Wolfe and Montcalm, names for ever linked 
with the Heights of Abraham, and the twin heroes of the 
races which made up the Canadian people. 

Horace Walpole, an observer not easily roused to enthusiasm, 
wrote on hearing the news of the capture of Quebec :— 

“The incidents of dramatic fiction could not be conducted with 


more address to lead an audience from despondency to sudden | 


exaltation than accident prepared to excite the passions of the 
whole people. 
countenance. The more they enquired the more their admiration 
rose. Not an incident but was heroic and affecting.” 


A century and a half has not dimmed the romance of that | 


strange escalade in the darkness, gallantly supported by the 
British Fleet, or of that great day on the Heights when both 
generals died gloriously for their cause. Wolfe stands out in 
history as the type of single-hearted devotion, rising superior 
to bodily frailty and frequent failure. Not less noble was his 
great antagonist, who, neglected by his masters and thwarted 
by his colleagues, kept unsullied the honour of a great 
captain, and redeemed defeat by a heroic death. But the 
exploit of Wolfe was not only a brilliant feat of arms; it was 
an event of profound political significance. “ With 
triumph of Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham,” John Rickard 
Green wrote, “begins the history of the United States.” It 
was also a turning-point in our Imperial history. Had Wolfe 


“ Pook-hale” (Puck’s | 


failed, the fruits of Chatham's policy would have been lost to 
us. Because he succeeded, the way was prepared for the 
growth, first of British Colonies and then of the British 
nations, not in North America only, but throughout the 
world. In commemorating Wolfe we commemorate in the 
truest sense the founding of our Empire beyond the seas, 

The present is a fortunate moment for such a Memorial, 
The French and English peoples in Canada, banded together 
in 1812 for the defence of their fatherland, were leagued in 
our latest war for the maintenance of the Empire. It is a 
French hero, Champlain, who is the chief figure in the ter. 
centenary celebration, and a French hero is joined with an 
English hero in the proposed Memorial. The present year 
sees an Exhibition opened in London in which France ang 
England co-operate, and an alliance between the two countries 
based not only on policy, but on genuine friendship. Without 
bitterness or regrets, the two Powers of Europe who are 
the parent States of Canada can join in her birthday cele. 
| bration and commemorate the deeds of those Englishmen 
| and Frenchmen who built so much greater a fabric than 
| 





they dreamed of. 
An invitation to assist in the Memorial has been issued 
signed by the five ex-Governors-General of Canada,—the 
Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Aberdeen, and the Earl of Minto. Asa 
result of the invitation a large and representative Committee 
has been formed, and at a meeting held under the presidency 
of the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House on April 14th an 
Executive Committee was appointed. It has been decided to 
hold a public meeting at the Mansion House at 3 o’oclock on 
the afternoon of May 15th, at which Lord Crewe, Lord 
Roberts, and others will speak. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
will be invited to hand the sum collected for the Memorial to 
the Governor-General of Canada when he attends the com. 
memoration ceremony in July. We appeal to the British 
people to make this Memorial worthy of our country and of 
its object. It is an opportunity for Great Britain to show her 
sense of the reality of the Imperial tie, and to do honour to 
| the man to whom in great measure it is due that Canada is a 
nation of the Empire to-day. 
Contributions may be sent to the honorary secretaries, 

A. M. Grenfell, Esq., 6 Princes Street, B.C. and Jobn 
Buchan, Esq., 35 Paternoster Row, E.C., or to the “ Wolfe 
and Montcalm Memorial” account at the Bank of England.— 
We are, Sir, &e., 

MIDLETON (Chairman) ) 

J. C. Bett, Lord Mayor of London 

Roserts, F.M. 

STRATHCONA 

MouUNTSTEPHEN 

GRAHAM 

STANLEY 

Howick 

J. St. Lor SrrRacHey 

Epwarp T. Hurton, Lieut.-General 

GEORGE PARKIN 

THOMAS SKINNER 

A. M. GRENFELL 

JoHN BucHan 





Members 
of the 
Executive 


Committee. 








OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 





Joy, curiosity, astonishment, was painted on every | 


the | 


{To Tux Eprron or Tue * Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—With the approaching introduction of the Budget the 
question of the provision of old-age pensions by the State 
becomes urgent. May I, with your permission, supplement 
my letter of January 18th last with some further detuils 
relative to the scheme which I then advocated ? 

My attention has lately been drawn to a paper on the 
subject of old-age pensions by Mr. Selwyn G. Simpson, pub- 
lished in the United Parish Magazine for February, 1908, in 
which he advocates the establishment of a contributory 
scheme of pensions based on the system of “ Mutualité 
Scolaire” which has existed for some few years in France and 
israpidly spreading. <A “Société Scolaire de Secours Mutuels, 
et de Retraite” is formed in a canton, with a constitution 
approved by the State. It consists of pupils and old pupils 
of both sexes in the public schools of the canton. The 
members may be either beneficiary or honorary. The 
honorary members subscribe to the funds of the society, or 
give personal service, but are entitled to no benefits. The 
beneficiary members are entitled to sick-pay and to pensions 
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in return for their contributions. The funds consist of 
the subscriptions of beneficiaries, of the contributions of 
honorary members, of funded property, of lapsed interests, 
of fines for arrears, and of State subventions. Beneficiaries 
may join from three years old and upwards to eighteen, after 
which they are urged to join an adult society. The period of 
membership to qualify for State aid is fifteen years. The 
subscriptions of beneficiaries are ten centimes a week, five of | 
which are credited to the general funds of the society and 
five to the personal account of the subscriber. The State 
guarantees 44 per cent. per annum on the funds standing to 
tlie credit of the society, and 33 per cent. on those credited 
to a member's personal account. Sick-pay is provided 
out of the funds of the society; the pensions are pay- 
able either on the personal account of a member, or 
through the society. By the law of April Ist, 1898, 
these societies are corporations entitled to hold property: 
no fees are demanded for their registration: places of 
meeting, account-books, registers, &c., are provided by 
the commune. The members’ payments are received by 
the teachers, and are paid into the “Caisse Nationale des 
Retraites pour la Vieillesse.” A member's payments may be 
either returnable at death, or not returnable. If not return- 
able, the pension is proportionately larger. This scheme 
differs in important particulars from that which I suggested. 
It is voluntary; it includes sick-pay; it embraces returnable 
as well as non-returnable premiums; it does not include a fee 
on the registration of birth. But it isencouraging to find that 
payments during the period of school life, collected by the 
school teachers, and invested at a liberal rate of interest 
guaranteed by the State for securing an old-age pension, 
commend themselves to our practical neighbours, and that 
membership, even on a voluntary basis, increases by leaps and 
bounds. Habits of thrift are early inculcated, and member- 
ship of a “ Société Scolaire” becomes the ante-chamber to 
membership of an adult society which offers the same 
benefits. 

Objections have been raised to my suggested scheme which 
deserve careful consideration. To begin at the beginning. It 
is feared that the imposition of a fee on the registration of 
birth might tend to reduce still further the already declining 
birth-rate. In order to avoid such a result this fee should be 
made as low as possible. The cost of collecting it would be 
infinitesimal if it were paid to the registrar when the birth is 
registered in return for a receipt stamped with a stamp repre- 
senting the amount of the fee. The question is asked how 
the payments, whether on registration of birth or during school 
age,can be enforced. Well-disposed parents will pay the fees, 
because they will appreciate the benefit conferred on their 
children by the assurance of an old-age pension. If the father 
is at work, and has the means, but neglects to pay, there 
should be power to deduct the amount from his wages. But 
let us not exclude the human element of real philanthropy. 
Maternity clubs already exist; it should be one object of these 
to provide the registration fee (a payment of 3d. a week for 
forty weeks would produce 10s.) When school fees were 
demanded, friends of the poor would pay for the schooling of 
children whose parents in times of distress could not afford to 
pay the fees themselves. Why should they not do so still ? 
We do not wish to kill private charity by State organisation. 
The encouragement of so beneficial a personal link between 
rich and poor is much to be desired. The burden on the poor 
might be further lightened if, by a system of graduated fees 
such as is adopted in the case of nursing associations and 
medical attendance, the labourer’s registration fee could be 
reduced to 5s. by raising the fee for those who occupy a better 
position in life. A generation, we are told, must pass before 
funds would be available for the payment of,the pensions. This 
must be so, and some other source must be found from which 
the pensions should be paid during the intervening period. 
But these pensions should not be universal; they should be 
strictly limited to those who need them and who could avail 
themselves of them. That this number would not be over- 
whelmingly great is evident from Miss Edith Sellers’s article 
on “QOld-Age Pensions” in the Contemporary Review for 
February, and from the very interesting and instructive letter 
of Sir William Anson and other experts in the working of the 
Poor Law which was published in the Times of March 19th, 
1908. There is also an existing source from which pensions 








for the needy and deserving might be provided. I am 


informed on good authority that there is a gross sum’ of 
£650,000 a year applicable to almshouses and pensions; but 
from this a deduction of 40 per cent. has to be made for 
salaries, expenses of management, Xc., leaving for pensions 
an income of £390,000, a large part of which is now probably 
whittled away in harmful doles. 

I have to thank Sir Edward Brabrook for furnishing me 
with the following statement of the fees necessary (according 
to the English Life Table No. 3) to secure an annuity of £13 
after sixty-five, if 4 per cent. ou the invested funds should be 
guaranteed :— 


Males. Females. 
£1 registration fee, pro- | £1 registration fee, pro- 
To provide an an- \ ducing £4 19s. 64.; 2d. a ducing £4 6s. 5d.; 2d. a 


nuity of £13 after week tor 40 weeks in each week tor 48 weeks in each 


65 of 10 school years, pro- of 10 school years, pro- 
ducing £8 0s. 6d, ducing £8 13s. 7d. 
10s. registration fee andj 10s. registration fee; 2'd. 
Or, as an alterna- § 24d. per week for 42 weeks per week for 49 weeks iu 
tive... > in each of 10 school each of the 10 years. 
{ years. 


Or, independent of {/2}d. a week for 52 weeks | 3d. a week for 48 weeks 
registration fee ...( each year. each year. 

If the annuity were f 10s. registration fee; 14. | 10s. registration fee; 1jd. 9 
not payable till per week for 43 weeks in week for 36 weeks in each 
after70 ... \ each of 10 years. of 10 years. 

Or, independent of { 1jd. per week for 45 weeks | 1jd. per week for 52 weeks 
registration fee ...{ each year. each year. 





The guarantee of 4 per cent. on the invested funds is not an 
excessive demand on the national Exchequer. The valuable 
work of the Benefit Societies and Trade-Unions would continue 
as at present, while in all probability the number of their 
members would rapidly increase. Already no less than two 
hundred and fifty thousand of these are contributing to their 
own pension fund. The prospect of an additional 5s. a week 
would stimulate more to become contributors. The collection 
of the fees would present no difficulty in the case of children 
attending elementary schools, nor, indeed, any other schools, 
although terminal or annual might conveniently be sub- 
stituted for weekly payments. The payments for children 
who were receiving home education weuld be made annually 
to the collector of taxes. 

Notwithstanding the objections raised toa compulsory and 
universal scheme by Lord Avebury, Sir Edward Brabrook, aud 
others in their instructive letter to the Times of August 31st, 
1907, it seems to me that the scheme I advocate, although it 
is intended to be both universal and compulsory, may fairly 
claim some at least of the advantages which are claimed for 
theirs. It is reasonable, it is safe, it avoids responsibility for 
the soundness of any Friendly Society, it is economical, it 
provides a substantial benefit, and it is free from risk of fraud. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Aveustus LICHFIELD, 

The Palace, Lichfield. 





ESSENTIALS OF ECONOMIC THEORY. 

[To tae Epiror or tae “ Spgcrator.”] 
Srr,—The observations of your reviewer in his notice of 
Professor Clark’s “ Essentials of Economic Theory” in the 
Spectator of April 4th will, I am sure, meet with a warm 
welcome from the considerable and increasing numbers of 
economists who, under Professor Ashley’s lead, are in revolt 
against the methods of the mathematical school. 

Permit me to make a few remarks upon the hypothesis of 
the “ static” state to which he refers. “ Prices” in that state 
are said to be “at their natural level when labour and capital 
in one industry produce as much and get as much as they 
do in any other” (Clark, “ Distribution of Wealth,” p. 16). I 
have italicised the any to emphasise the amazing universality 
of the supposition. That condition of things could only come 
about if we “make labour and capital absolutely mobile ” 
(ibid., p. 29). Consider, however, for a moment all that is 
involved in the idea of making labour and capital absolutely 
mobile. Then, I suppose, a curate might, without hesitation 
and without preparation, undertake to kill and skin a bullock, 
or a lawyer to navigate the ‘ Dreadnought.’ This is alla 
hypothesis, of course, but what a hypothesis! Yet it is on 
this and on others like it that the whole scheme of “ pure” 
economic theory rests. The writers of the mathematical 
school have become impressed with the idea that hypotheses, 
confessedly not strictly accurate, are made use of with 
effect in the physical sciences, and they have concluded, 
too hastily I think, that therefore any hypothesis what- 
ever, no matter how widely it varies from existing con- 
ditions, must be useful in economics. Everything in the 
“static” or “stationary” state is supposed to be precisely 
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predictable (Marshall, “Principles,” fifth edition, p. 810). 
That quality, however, of precise predictability is the salient 
characteristic of things and events in “the inorganic world as 
distinguished from the organic.” Of silver or of mercury we 
can say that, at certain precise temperatures and under certain 
precise pressures, they will be solid, or liquid, or vapour. 
Once we know what they are we can say exactly what they 
will do in given conditions. When we reach the world 
of life, let alone the world of man, all this is absolutely 
changed. Take two seeds from the same plant, put them 
into the ground and subject them, in as far as you can, to the 
same conditions, the result will never be precisely the same, 
and may, as likely as not, present a pronounced variation. 
It is this fact that makes the precise prediction of inorganic 
science for ever impossible in the sphere of biology, 
and that has, therefore, always made mathematical curves 
utterly inapplicable there. Did Darwin, or any other 
pioneer in biology, ever make any use of them? If, how- 
ever, they are inapplicable in the plant world even, is 
it likely that they can be made usefully applicable 
in the sphere of human consciousness? To take the 
salient characteristic of the inorganic world, and to use it 
usa hypothesis to aid in explaining the organic world, can 
hardly be more reasonable than it would be to reverse the 
process, and to begin the study of astronomy by supposing 
that the force of gravity, instead of being always uniform, 
varied ceaselessly from instant to instant. Professor Clark 
eliminates from the “static” state the forces of progress, such 
as increase of capital and population and new inventions, and 
leaves there nothing but beggar-my-neighbour competition. 
What sort of a science should we make of biology if in the 
same way we were to dwell alone on the struggle for existence, 
and were to show the slaughter of the unfit, but were to leave 
out of account the effects of that struggle in forcing the 
varying plant or animal to seize on every new opening in the 
economy of Nature, and thus to build up the world as we find 
it? Of what use could such a method be even as the purest 
of hypotheses P—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE. 
Limpsfield, Surrey. 





THE PRESENT CRISIS IN INDIA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTaTOR.” ] 
Srr,—No one in India just now who is sensitive at all to the 
movements in the minds of the people about him can help 
being greatly troubled as he notes the course that things in 
that country are taking. To most people the signs in the 
last few months have seemed to show that the “resolute 
patience” of Mr. Morley was justifying itself on every side. 
In Bengal, with Bepin Chunder Pal in gaol and Messrs. 
Nevinson and Keir Hardie occupied elsewhere, there was 
nothing to indicate that the “settled fact” of the partition 
was not being accepted as something that had at all events to 
be endured. The restored tranquillity in the Punjab appeared 
to justify at once the deportation and the subsequent release 
of Lala Lajpat Rai. Especially to many, it must be con- 
fessed, the break-up of the Congress at Surat seemed more 
than anything else to give promise of better times to come. 
Those who thought so were by no means the enemies of the 
Congress. They believed and hoped that it now, having 
sloughed its violent and impracticable elements, would 
establish itself in a position of authority as intermediary 
between the Government and the people. It was hoped that 
in consequence of what appeared such an act of folly, Mr. 
B. G. Tilak had become a “ back number,” and the doctrines 
he represented a spent force in Indian politics. It must be 
frankly admitted that these hopes and expectations have not 
been by any means realised. It is not possible for Britain 
yet to cease troubling about India and return to the cultiva- 
tion of her garden. It is well that she should know that 
India bas not been yet by any means restored to contentment 
nor her troublesome ambitions exorcised. The outbreak at 
Tinnevelly is a single startling symptom of a disease that has 
already deeply infected every province of the country. If 
what was done there to Chidambaram Pillai was done to 
B. G. Tilak in Poona, it is difficult to foretell what would be 
the consequence. Much has happened since last that resolute 
and far-seeing man was sent to gaol. The Poona municipal 
elections that have just been concluded show how little he 
bas lost his hold, at least in his own city and among his 





—— 
own people. The Poona District Conference, which held its 
sittings here a few days ago, revealed his power as absolutely 
supreme, while that of his fellow-townsman, the Moderate 
leader, Mr. G. K. Gokhale, was a negligible quantity, 4 
significant incident occurred a few days ago in, I think 
Allahabad. Lala Lajpat Rai and one of the Moderat, 
leaders, Pandit Madan Maulaviya, addressed a large meeting 
of students on the burning question of their relation to 
politics. Lajpat Rai, with the prestige of his deportation 
still upon him, was listened to in patience while he dealt jn 
politic ambiguities on the subject, but when the Pandit 
attempted to state his moderate views the audience simply 
refused to grant him a hearing. These symptoms—north 
and west and south—are deeply significant. There can be no 
question that the flowing tide is with the “ popular party,” as 
they call themselves, and who that loves India can reflect with 
equanimity whither it is making? That it is making towards 
a serious outbreak no one suggests. The power of the sword 
is with the ruling people, and their hold of the country js 
secure as far as force can establish it. But will England be 
content to rule India on these terms ? 

One cannot meet and talk with Indians of moderate 
opinions without being impressed with their sense of hope- 
lessness as to the prospect. They believe that unless some. 
thing is done, and done without delay, to strengthen the 
hands of the Constitutional party, the future is certainly with 
the extremists. The scheme for enlarging the Legislative 
Councils and forming u Council of Notables, which is being 
considered by the Secretary of State, seems to them to be 
worse than useless, based as it is, in their opinion, on the 
cowardly principle of Divide et impera. No one can doubt 
that, slow-moving as India has hitherto been, of recent years 
she has been advancing politically with remarkable rapidity, 
and the advance has been unmistakably towards ideals that 
are becoming increasingly difficult to reconcile with British 
domination. If she is to be persuaded to halt on her way to 
that goal, it will only be, in the opinion of many, if generous 
and prompt measures are taken to satisfy the reasonable 
demands of the moderate leaders, and associate her people in 
the government of the country both at the top in the 
Executive Councils and at the bottom in Village and District 
Councils.—I am, Sir, &c., N. Macnicou, 

Poona, India. 





THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH’S BILL, 
[To tae Epitor or tue “Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—Are you quite sure that informed moderate opinion is 
in favour of the Bishop of St. Asaph’s proposal in its entirety? 
I greatly doubt whether those responsible for the inside 
management of schools, by which I mean the mass of county 
and borough administrators and school managers, are so. 1 
fancy that if these could be polled, you would find a wide- 
spread dread of importing this controversy, at present con- 
fined to politicians, into the sacred precincts of the school, 
from which it has so far been absent. Do the teachers 
want it? Do the parents? My experience is that few of 
these are anxious to “pen and label” the children into the 
far corners of the schoolroom. It would introduce for 
certain hours teachers from the outside,—teachers to whom 
the children are not accustomed, teachers possibly not skilled 
in teaching or in the delicate art of control, possibly not 
themselves amenable to the discipline of the head teacher. 
I wish to point out that a general “right of entry” into 
all schools has dangers of its own which cannot be charged 
against the grant of “facilities” to the one denomination 
hitherto responsible for a non-provided school. The latter 
is a price which might fairly be paid for platform peace; 
the other is not.—I am, Sir, &c., E. N. Buxton. 
The Warren, Cromer, Norfolk. 





MODERNISM. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”} 
Srr,—Mr. Ambroseden and I are not, I hope, in substantial 
disagreement. It was not my intention to put the dilemma, 
submission or secession? It is only in the last resort that this 
hard-and-fast choice presents itself. If it can be avoided— 
and it is possible, perhaps, that it may be avoided—no one will 
be more rejoiced than I. But we live in a very evil moment; 
and worse than what we have experienced may be to come. 
The strain on the faith of many is great and increasing; and 
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SEE 
in view of possible contingencies, what I meant to say was 


that to lose faith in Rome or in Roman Catholicism is not to 
Jose faith in Christ. With many the alternative is Rome or 
scepticism. Religious motives, which are (or should be) 
decisive, apart, I believe that the result of the critical move- 
ment has been to show that this dilemma is fallacious. If in 
the storms which threaten us a man can stay where he is, let 
him do so. But if not, if he is convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
that the form under which religion has come to him is dis- 
credited, let him not confuse the fact—the Gospel—with an 
interpretation of it. This, to quote the German proverb, 
would be to throw out the child with the bath—I am, 


Sir, &e., A. 





[To tur Eprror or tar “Sprctator.”] 

Sm—Mr. A. B. Sharpe says (Spectator, April 18th) that 
“since Huxley could find no evidence of the existence of a 
divine Creator, it follows that the occurrence of miracles in 
the sense understood by Christians was in his opinion im- 
possible.” But does it so follow ? Huxley did not regard 
“the miraculous intervention of a higher power” as 
impossible ; and that Mr. Sharpe is not justified in his argu- 
ment is, I think, clear from the following passage from 
Huxley’s “ An Episcopal Trilogy” :— 

“No one is entitled to say a priori that any given so-called 
miraculous event is impossible; and no one is entitled to say 
a priori that prayer for some change in the ordinary course of 
nature cannot possibly avail...... The belief in the eflicacy of 
prayer depends upon the assumption that there is somebody, 
somewhere, who is strong enough to deal with the earth and its 
contents as men deal with the things and events which they 
are strong enough to modify or control; and who is capable 
of being moved by appeals such as men make to one 
another. ..... It is not upon any a priori considera- 
tions that objections, either to the supposed efficacy of 
prayer in modifying the course of events, or to the supposed 
occurrence of miracles, can be scientifically based. The real 
objection, and, to my mind, the fatal objection, to both these 
suppositions, is the inadequacy of the evidence to prove any given 
case of such occurrences which has been adduced. It is a canon 
of common sense, to say nothing of science, that the more 


improbable a supposed occurrence, the more cogent ought to be | 


the evidence in its favour. I have looked somewhat carefully into 
the subject, and I am unable to find in the records of any 
miraculous event evidence which even approximates to the fulfil- 
ment of this requirement.” 


F. R. Cave. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


27 Werter Road, Putney, S.W. 





PRICES IN GERMANY. 
(To tue Epiror or THe “SprcraTor.”] 
Srr,—Your article in the Spectator of April 18th is very 
a propos, and, indeed, the cost of living in Germany is much 
higher than is generally supposed even in England. Here is 
a table showing the cost of certain necessaries as printed in a 
book Jately received here, entitled “ England and Germany,” 
and the actual prices (which have scarcely varied in the last 
twelve months) paid in my household :— 


Prices Quoted. Prices We Pay. 


m. pfg. m. pfg. 
Bread, 2 kilos ... on ow Se tens 1 20 
Butter, kilo on ove — 2 ae le 3 00 
seef, kilo... _ on ae OS WE. notes 3 00 
Pork, kilo ne “ woe 1 Bhanu 2 40 
Mutton, kilo... ea ew 1 4 Qe 2 60 
Potatoes, 100 k.... _ imac Oe tts 8 40 


It should be remarked that my quotation for bread refers to 
wheaten loaves (not fancy), and the other to brown rye bread, 
which is largely used here, and which my doctor (a German) 
told me not to eat in any circumstances. Wheaten bread 
is double the English price. My quotations for meats are 
taken from our latest household bills, but for some kinds the 
pricesareeven higher. The last sirloin we had cost two marks 
a German pound, equal to Is. 9}d. an English pound. The price 
of each kind of meat varies only with the quantity of bone 
present, and if lower prices are quoted, then they can only 
refer to scraps or faulty goods. For direct taxes we pay 
as follows:—General Income-tax, 4$ per cent.; local 
Income-tax (including rates), 44} per cent.; tax for servants 
(two), hospital, &c., £2 8s. a year (about); tax on capital, 
10s. in the £1,000; other taxes, £3 (about). The total 
direct taxes amount to over 2s. in the pound, and 
the cost of living is at least 40 per cent. higher than in 
England, while an increas? in the local Income-tax has been 
announced for this year and new Imperial taxes of £8,000,000 











a year are needed, En passant it may be remarked that not 
only are German workmen Free-traders to a man, but so also 
are all manufacturers who have export business. This is, of 
course, very natural, though the fact does not appear to be 
generally known in England. I may also observe, in support 
of a statement in the Spectator of a week or two ago, that for 
every factory erected in Protectionist countries (outside of 
Germany) by English manufacturers, quite twenty are built 
by German firms in these countries. This also is quite 
natural, because the Germans are handicapped in export 
competition with the English to the extent of 5 per cent., 
this being the average extra cost of production in Germany 
through the increased cost (from the import-duties) to the 
manufacturer of the half-manufactured goods be buys.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A British RESIDENT IN GERMANY, 
Dresden. 





THE SUGAR.-TAX. 
{To THR EpiroR or THe “SrxcraTor.”] 
Srr,—* A Constant Reader” attempts in last week’s Spectator 
to confuse the issues of your admirable article on the Govern- 
ment and the Sugar-tax. Tea and sugar are not comparable, 
as the latter is not only a more important article of food, but 
it is also a raw material, which tea is not. Your correspon- 
dent shows his ignorance by asserting that the tax is not felt. 
Manufacturers could tell a very different tale. The new 


| Prime Minister himself admits that “the tax is vicious in 


principle and burdensome in its incidence.” Other Ministers 
have been equally empbatic in their condemnation of the 
unjust Sugar-duties, and a very large number of supporters of 
the Government ure, it is well known, pledged to vote for the 
reduction or abolition of the tax.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. M. Leonarp. 
8 Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 





NEW YORK. 


[To tae Epitor or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Your article on “ New York” in the issue of March 21st 
has this allusion :— 

“But these chapels-of-ease [Brooklyn and Jersey City] were 
not the real New York, nor are they in easy contact with it. 
Since 1897 they have been reckoned oflicially as boroughs of the 
City of New York (the grander name of what was once New York 
City); but the bridges, ferries,and tunnels are not a substitute for 
the easy passage of innumerable streets. The pressure on the 
triangle at the ‘down-town’ end of Manhattan Island has 
become terrific. The dwellers in a city which kas dry land 
surrounding it can escape whither they will, checked or 
encouraged alone by economic exigencies. But the only escape 
from the crushed part of New York City is into the water.” 

The City of New York has been, since the legislative 
enactment of the year you mention, comprised of the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens, and 


Richmond. Jersey City is in the State of New Jersey. 
It may be a “chapel-of-ease,” but it is not “reckoned 
officially” as a borough of New York. The borough 


of Manhattan was once the City of New York, but 
was only styled New York City in a slipshod way, as it 
still is by those who think it necessary, without knowing 
why, so to name it, and as the result of habit. You 
compare the dwellers of a city which has dry land surround- 
ing it with those who dwell in the crushed part of “ New York 
City,” by which you of course mean the “down-town” end of 
Manhattan Island. The City of New York is partly sur- 
rounded by land and partly by water, and escape from the 
crushed part of the borough of Manhattan is facilitated by 
two railroad tunnels, two bridges, and many ferries in opera- 
tion, and will be made easier when several tunnels and two 
bridges in course of construction shall have been completed. 
Whether these are or will be a substitute for “the easy 
passage of innumerable streets” or not may be a matter of 
conjecture; but transit by them will unquestionably be more 
rapid than would be transit over similar distances by streets. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Hurtey. 


New York. 





“20" GB “Bat 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I am not sure whether the reviewers have noticed a 
curious slip in Mr. Dasent’s “ Life of Delane” @ propos of the 
plan proposed by Benedetti to Bismarck for the conquest of 
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Belgium by France. The writer says (Vol. II., p. 266) :—“*A 
sensation scarcely, if at all, inferior to the formal declaration 
of war was produced on the public mind by the disclosure in 
The Times of the terms of a projected treaty which had been 
offered to France by Prussia.” Of course, France offered 
this Treaty to Prussia, not vice versé, and the prepositions 
should be transposed.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. R. 





A HINT TO PUBLISHERS. 
(To tur Epiror or tHe * Spectator.’’] 

31r,—I have read with much interest the letter of “An 
Englishman Long Resident in New Zealand” in your issue of 
March 28th; but I am afraid that if one gave the particulars 
of postage to different parts of the world of every book 
advertised it would unduly increase the necessary advertising 
space, since cost of transit depends largely on the location of 
the purchaser. For instance, I have before me a demy octavo 
volume, 558 pp., the postage of which, including corrugated 
packing-board and wrapper, amounts to 5d. for England and 
10d. abroad ; and a crown octavo volume, 430 pp., the postage 
of which would be 4d. and 7d. respectively. It occurs to me 
that the simplest solution would be to add the measurement 
and weight to the advertisement of each book published. The 
purchaser could then estimate the cost of carriage, always 
allowing, say, an extra 1d. for the wrappings. Perhaps the 
day is not far distant when the Publishers’ Association will 
become the active centre of information, through a classified 
bulletin of the week’s publications, printed only on one side, 
with bibliographical notes as to the nature and contents of the 
work, number of pages, if illustrated, the number and nature 
of the reproductions, according to the metrical system, to 
every bookseller and librarian throughout the Empire, as well 
as to those of the principal European cities. It only needs a 
little organisation and union to become an accomplished fact. 
Then your correspondent could get the nature, cost, and 
carriage of every book published from his bookseller, or from 
the nearest public library.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. JoHN LANE. 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM.* 
LETTERS TO A WORKING MAN. 
XVII—NATIONAL AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Dear Mr. ———, 

Those who, though not Socialists, have Socialistic 
leanings often ask me whether I object to all national and 
municipal trading; whether, for instance, I hold that munici- 
palities should not own their own tramways and gasworks, 
and whether, again, I consider that the State ought in no 
circumstances to own and run the railways, as is done in 
Prussia. Those who ask this question are, of course, using 
the device of the dilemma. IfI say: “No, I do not think all 
municipal and national trading is to be condemned,” then I 
am asked where I mean to draw the line. If the State can 
with advantage to the country run the Post Office and the 
railways, and the municipalities the tramways and the gas- 
works, and so forth, why should not the national and local 
Governments between them become the universal employers ? 
In fact, it is sought to place one in the difficulty of either 
accepting Socialism in toto or else of rejecting all State action. 
Let me say at once that I have no intention of allowing myself 
to be impaled upon the horns of this very old dilemma. Iam 
juite willing to admit that there are certain things—the Post 
Office is, no doubt, one of them—which it is convenient for the 
State to run, and I should never dream of supporting a 
campaign against all State or municipal action, even though I 
think that such action requires to be very carefully watched. 


As I have said in a previous letter, I hold that each specific’ 


proposal for State action or municipal action should be 
considered and judged on its merits. Therefore, though I 
have not begun every letter by stating that I do not desire to 
abolish the Post Office, or that I consider that the roads ought 
to be a matter of private ownership, and that I do not deny 
the municipalities the right of acquiring open spaces or pro- 
viding gas, you will, I know, assume that I um no pedant in 





* These letters, under the title of “‘ The Problems and Perils of Socialism,” 
will be published in book form early in May, price 6d., by Messrs. Mucmillan 
and Co, 





this matter. The ideal modern State, though its basis must 
be individualistic, may very properly engraft upon that basis 
a certain amount of State action. As long as the basis jg 
truly and sincerely individualistic, the slight admixture of 
Socialism involved in State action will do no harm. But 
though I have no pedantic or theoretic objection to State 
action in every case, I am bound to say that I do not think 
people at all realise how much waste is involved in State and 
municipal trading, and therefore how injurious such action 
may be, nay, must be, to the working man. We must never 
forget that waste decreases production, and that if the product 
of the things desired by man is lessened, there must of necessity 
be less material comfort and enjoyment in the world. Scarcity 
and poverty always go together. I believe that if the fucts 
are honestly examined, it will be found that. it is almost 
impossible to discover any case in which tbe State or the 
municipality trades as economically and as efficiently as the 
private individual. We are apt to boast about the Post Office, and 
no doubt it would be impossible to take away the monopoly of 
letter-carrying from the State and go back to private enterprise, 
Yet the State has not proved by any means an ideal manager 
of the business of letter-carrying, and as regards both the tele. 
graphs and the telephones a very strong case can be made 
out against State action. Again, public management of rail. 
ways and tramways has by no means invariably proved an 
economic success. No doubt the example of the Prussian 
railways is often cited to show that a Government can beat 
private enterprise in this respect. I believe, however, that a 
great many traders and users of the railways in Prussia are 
by no means enamonred of public control, which is hard and 
unyielding to a degree which would be bitterly opposed and 
resented in this country. 

In considering such questions as municipal trading and the 
nationalisation of railways we must not forget the very great 
evils connected with direct employment by the State. You 
cannot without injustice disfranchise those who serve the 
State or the municipality, and yet if you do not you place a 
very large number of men in the paradoxical position of being 
both master and servant, employer and employed. If the 
proportion of persons in Government employment is not very 
large, these evils may be ignored. If, however, the proportion 
is large, or if, for example, as might easily happen with greatly 
enlarged State action, half, or more than half, the voters were 
in Government employment, this evil of the double relation of 
employer and employed would become most serious. Suppose 
the British Government were to nationalise the railways 
and one or two other large industries,—say those of mining 
and shipping. In that case it is quite possible that the 
employees in the Post Office, the railways, the mines, the 
shipping industry, and the Civil Service might be half, or 
little more than half, the whole population. That being the 
case, what would prevent the employees of the Government 
using their votes to increase their own salaries all round? 
But to do this would not only be an enormous injustice to the 
persons still in private employment, who would pay the 
increased taxes and yet get no benefit themselves. It might 
also lead to the bankruptcy of the nation. Burke says some- 
where that what frightened him was being a judge in his own 
cause. If those in the service of the State were actually to 
outnumber those in private employment, it might well be that 
the majority of the population would in fact become judges.in 
their own cause. 

The difficulty I have just set forth has not as yet come 
within the region of practical politics, though I believe that at 
one time in Australia the workers on the Government rail- 
ways were not allowed to vote in ordinary elections, but were 
given a certain number of representatives of their own. But 
though the danger has not yet assumed great proportions, 
there are indications, both in the municipalities and in the 
nation at large, that we are beginning to feel the pressure 
of the Government employees. It seems, for example, 
very doubtful whether the addition of half-a-million to 
the wages of the Post Office employees made this year was 
really required or was due to the working of economic laws, or 
whether it was not rather the result of political pressure 
exerted by the men. I am inclined to think that this must 
have been so, and that the rise was not economically justified 
by the fact that under the old rate of wages there was no sign 
whatever .that employment in the Post Office was unpopular. 
If the Government had really been paying wages below 
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~ arket price, the first indication of this would have been a 
difienlty on the part of the Government to secure the labour 
them. Yet all the time the number of men and 
women applying for work in the Post Office was greatly in 
excess of the number of positions vacant. 

There is yet another objection to State and municipal 
trading which I, at any rate, am old-fashioned enough to think 
very important. It seems to me extremely unjust that the 
State or the municipality, who are able to rely upon the well- 
nigh inexhaustible resources of taxation, should compete with 
private individuals. Yet this is what is bound to happen 
when public authorities take to trading. The last objection 
which I desire to put may seem a sentimental one, but I believe 
it to be very real. If the State absorbs an enormous amount 
ef the wealth in the community, then the individuals who 
compose the community will have less of it for themselves. 
To my mind, “the enjoyment of property” is a phrase which 
represents a positive truth. But there is no enjoyment of 
property when it is lodged in the “ dead hand” of the State. 
Property to be really enjoyed must belong to an individual. 
Therefore I say, let us keep as much property as we can out 
of the “dead hand,” and let as much as possible remain to be 
enjoyed by the individual. Let the State defend us from 
foreign enemies, and maintain law and order, and do, indeed, 
for us whatever it can be proved cannot be done better by 
private enterprise. When, however, no such case can be made 
out for State interference, let us say to the State: “ Hands 
off.” We want to be, not as much, but as little, under Govern- 
ment as we can. At any rate, that is my view of the matter. 

Yours very sincerely, 


J. St. L. S. 


required by 








POETRY. 
oe 
FORERUNNERS. 
(A PREPARATORY ScHoOoL Sona.) 
We have no high historic ; And one there is whose memory 
roll, makes 
No list of glorious names, His scholars’ hearts still burn: 
Like Harrow on her steepled | Long, long may each the lesson 
hill teach 
Or Eton by her Thames. Which we, like them, can learn. 
But we are heirs of some whose 
tale } 
Of simple duty done 
May rank them high in dignity 
As Drake or Wellington. 


As some slight sapling in the 
shade 
The forest trees among, 
We look to mighty schools above, 
Names great in speech and 
song. 
Ours is re : ywer — 
pe : - carven b fry sewer, | But what in size or fame we lack 
No cloisters hoar with age, Oi Tein etait, 
To be of far-off centuries . a 
: ; From hand to hand we pass the 
A dream, an heritage. torch 
But on our little chapel wall 


: Whose brightness never dies. 
Are names we mark with 


pride, Then, whether here at home we 
Men who for England and for stand 
God Or greet a tropic sun, 
Have done their work and | The Past and Present are the 
died. school, 


And they and we are one. 
Two of them in the stress of }We breathe the freest air of 
war heaven 
Their lives undoubting gave, On this bleak Eastern shore, 
And one, to bear the words of | So will we face, by God’s good 
Christ, grace, 
Sleeps in a Hausa grave, The path that lies before. 


J. A. 








THE THEATRE. 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE. 
Ir is difficult not to sympathise with those fastidious people 
—so great a critic as Charles Lamb was one of them—who 
refuse to see Shakespeare acted. The inadequacy of any 
scenic apparatus in representing a spiritual conflict, which 
supplied the basis for Lamb’s argument, will doubtless always 
remain the really crucial objection against the public per- 
formance of imaginative dramas; but there are other con- 
siderations which, if they are less fundamental, appeal 
perhaps even more strongly to the ordinary lover of Shake- 
speare. There is, for instance, the unpleasant sense of shock 








produced by the violent imposition of an alien conception of 
some favourite scene in place of our own private and habitual 
imaginings. The merit of the actors’ presentment ie of very 
little consequence ; it is enough that they bave forced upon 
us a vision which is not our vision, and we turn from it with 
the same sort of irritated disgust as that produced by a set 
of illustrations to Scott or Miss Austen. And then there is 
the inevitable vulgarisation which, in every dramatic perform- 
ance, must to some extent do injury to thoughts and expres- 
sions which have already become familiar to us through the 
quiet medium of the printed page. What is spoken to a 
crowd cannot, however beautifully it may be spoken, 
possess quite the same charm as the silent utterance of 
the poet to oneself alone. Yet, when all is said and done, 
objections of this kind strike the hardened playgoer as some- 
what trivial and somewhat irrelevant; it is as if one were to 
complain to a foxhunter that riding was intolerable because 
of the jolts. Jolts or no jolts, people, as a matter of fact, 
continue to ride, and, whatever the susceptibilities of certain 
critics, the plays of Shakespeare continue to be acted. At 
the present moment, at the Lyceum and His Majesty's, Romeo 
and Juliet and The Merchant of Venice are being welcomed 
nightly by full houses, It is impossible to blink the fact that, 
after three hundred years, Shakespeare’s drama remains a 
living force upon the stage. And since this is so, it can only 
be regretted that literary critics persist in applying their 
powers exclusively to the literary side of Shakespeare’s work 
and ignore altogether its relation to the art of acting. To do 
this is merely to widen the breach between theory and 
practice, and thus to diminish still further the likelihood of a 
truly artistic tradition of Shakespearean acting coming into 
existence. As matters stand, the whole burden of the 
interpretation of Shakespeare falls upon the actors. They 
are like builders who have been given the architect’s plans 
and then left entirely to their own devices, They do their 
best according to their lights, but their lights are still 
those of builders, and not those of architects. The literary 
critic, whose business it is to supervise and to instruct, 
has deserted them; and who can be surprised if the result is 
a house which, though it may roughly carry out the architect's 
intention, is full of details not in the highest architectural 
taste P 

Nothing shows more clearly the extent to which the repre- 
sentation of Shakespeare is dominated by the views and the 
requirements of actors than the kind of rearrangement which 
his plays are made to undergo whenever they appear upon the 
stage. Some of these rearrangements are no doubt due to 
the modern system of scenery, which necessitates a greater 
cohesion in the action; but this is so far from being the only 
cause that it is no uncommon thing for actors to divide what 
in the original was one long scene into two. The underlying 
motive for the greater part of the alterations is not mechani- 
cal, but histrionic; they proceed from the craving which 
seems to be implanted in the breast of every actor for work- 
ing up the action into a series of well-marked climaxes, each 
climax being followed immediately by the fall of the curtain, 
so that none of its effect may be lost. It is only natural that 
an actor should have this craving, for every such climax means 
an opportunity for a’personal triumph, which, however obvious 
and spectacular it may be, still bas the supreme advantage 
of focussing the whole attention of the audience upon himself. 
But it is none the less certain that crude effects of this kind 
find no place in Shakespeare’s drama. This is partly explained 
by the fact that in his day the theatre was unprovided with a 
curtain; but it is clear enough that his whole conception of 
dramatic art was quite alien to the modern habit of bringing 
every scene to a close immediately the action has reached its 
height. A single instance will suffice to illustrate this. The 
baleony scene in Romeo and Juliet ends at the Lyceum on 
Romeo’s beautiful couplet :— 

“Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest!” 
But in the original text the scene does not end here. Romeo 
adds another couplet :— 
“ Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell, 
His help to crave and my dear hap to tell.” 

Perhaps Shakespeare was wrong thus to bring his hero and 
his audience back to the common earth, and not to end his 
wonderful scene on a note of lyrical rapture ; but, whether he 








was wrong or right, it was Shakespeare's way. A more 
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significant example of the same tendency occurs in The 
Merchant of Venice. As the play is acted at His Majesty's 
the curtain drops on the trial scene at Shylock’s exit, 
and the incident of the rings follows in another scene 
outside the Doge's palace. Mr. Tree explains in his 
programme his reason for. the alteration. “It has 
frequently been felt,” he says, “that the incidents of 
the gloves and the rings, following immediately after the 
tragedy of Shylock, have been in something of the nature of 
an anticlimax.” But by whom has this “frequently been 
felt” ? Doubtless by actors, and principally by the particular 
actor who happens to take the part of Shylock. For him it is 
all-important that the curtain should come down with a run 
upon his departure from the Court; whatever follows after 
that must be, so far as his effect upon the audience is con- 
cerned, an “anticlimax” indeed. But Shakespeare was not 
thinking of a particular actor; he was thinking of the play as 
a whole; and the “anticlimax” of which Mr. Tree complains 
completely serves the purpose of giving an impression of 
reality to the whole scene. The actor, to secure one of his 
favourite climaxes, loses an effect which is in truth far more 
dramatic, because it is far more real,—the momentury hush 
after Shylock’s exit, followed by the matter-of-fact talk of the 
dispersing Court.—‘“ Sir, I entreat you home with me to 
dinner.”—Could there be a more poignant summary of the 
relentless indifference with which the world looks upon a 
tragedy, and passes on? But actors will have none of this, 
because, being actors, it is only natural that they should 
prefer what is stagy to the image of life itself. 

The same sacrifice of the truly artistic and the real to the 
false and the over-emphatic is to be seen in what is perhaps 
an even more important side of the actors’ treatment of 
Shakespeare,—their delivery of his words. On the whole, the 
style of delivery at present in vogue could hardly be worse. 
It is true that the difficulties are great. Shakespeare's matter 
is often highly subtle and sometimes obscure; it has to be 
made plain to a mixed audience in a large theatre; and there 
is the added complication of the verse. But nothing can be 
more certain than that the method by which our actors try to 
circumvent these difficulties is radically mistaken. Their 
object seems to be to buoy up the meaning of the words 
they utter by all the stage devices at their command,—by 
exaggerated gesture and ceaseless movement, by forced 
laughter and preposterous sighings and undercurrents of 
incidental music, by an intolerable slowness of enunciation, 
and by an intonation of the blank verse more barbarous than 
can be described. These are merely the refuges of weakness, 
like the attempts of a bad writer to obtain emphasis by under- 
linings and italic type. After all, Shakespeare can stand on 
his own merit ; and that actor will always produce the greatest 
effect who can convey to his audience most completely, not 
this or that contrivance for elucidating Shakespeare’s meaning, 
but simply and solely what Shakespeare actually wrote. What 
a relief it is when for a moment or two there is peace upon 
the stage, and we begin to hear the words and to follow the 
thoughts of the highest of poets and the most profound 
of philosophers! But these moments are rare and brief; 
they are interrupted by an expressive march across the stage, 
or by a burst of explanatory music from the orchestra, and 
we are back again once more among the old theatrical 
phantoms. Nor is it only the sense of the words that is 
distorted and obscured by this kind of treatment; the 
characters themselves, and the whole atmosphere of the 
play, undergo a similar change. Who could recognise in the 
sprawling, shouting, guffawing Mercutio at the Lyceum the 
airy gentleman of Shakespeare’s fancy, or in the Portia at 
His Majesty's, with her affected grandeur, her barefaced 
sentimentality, and her laborious giggles, the lady whom we 
love? Why is it that while in modern plays ladies and 
gentlemen are acted as ladies and gentlemen, in plays by 
Shakespeare they must be acted as minxes and buffoons ? 
There seems to be a convention upon the stage that what is 
“Shakespeare” cannot be natural, that it is too great for 
common usage, that it must be propped up and decorated 
and explained. But the convention contradicts itself. If 
Shakespeare is: truly great, he needs no trickery. When will 
our theatres begin to recognise this simple fact? Until they 
do, we must be prepared to face the absurd anomaly of the 
greatest dramatist in the world being acted as if he were the 
worst, Ignorus. 





BOOKS. 


HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS.* 
THERE is a notable passage in Heine's prose writin wh 
he describes the playing of Paganini, and tell eee 
, y ’ ells how he saw 
behind the performer's shoulder a goat-faced imp which now 
and again twitched the strings or interrupted the marvelloug 
music with “a bleat of laughter”; and some such image will 
perhaps, suggest itself to the reader of Heine’s songs. The 
poet has dwelt in Fairyland, and heard, amid the enchanted 
forest, sounds of soul-absorbing melody :— 
“T wandered on, and as I went 
The heavens were all a-ringing : 
It was the Nightingale, of love 
And of love’s torments singing. 
She sang of love and love's despair, 
Of laughter and of weeping, 
With a warbling so woful, such rapturous moan 
Old dreams awoke from their sleeping.” 
That is what he tells us in his preface, and even the 
nightingale “in her sweetest saddest plight” hardly charms 
the ear or touches the fancy with more magic than his verse, 
Such songs as “ Lorelei” or “ Du bist wie cine Blume” cast 
a spell upon the imagination and their cadences haunt the 
memory. They seem to well up in crystal purity from a 
heart that overflows with the tenderest love and a diving 
sorrow. And then, as you turn the page, comes a sudden 
shock. The music loses nothing of its strange mysterious 
beauty, but all at once you hear the saddest of all sounds, the 
laughter of a soul in agony :— 
“Und wenn das Herz im Leibe ist zerrisson, 
Zerrissen, und zerschnitten, und zerstochen, 
Dann bleibt uns doch das schéne gelle Lachen.” 
Lieb Iiebchen, the flower that was so fair and sweet and spot- 
less, disappears from sight, and in her place comes Kleines 
Kiitzchen, the pretty white creature with the softest little paw 
(wunderzartes Pfitchen), and who can s¢ratch so cruelly, 
The poet's lip curls as he takes up the pen :— 
“Upon my Belov’d One’s eyes that speak 
I make the prettiest ballads. 
Upon my Belov’d One’s mouth so meek 
I make the daintiest triads. 
Upon my Belov’d One’s rosy cheek 
I make the lordliest stanzas ; 
And had she a dear little heart, upon if 
I’d make for my Darling a dear little sonnet.” 
Already you begin to hear that mocking laughter which is the 
mark, not of mirthfulness, but of lost illusions and abandoned 
hopes. But if you wish to know fully what Heine’s laughter 
is, read almost any of the “ Dream Pictures” which stand at 
the commencement of this volume. There are few things in 
poetry more fascinating, more vivacious, and more melan- 
choly. The poet has seen in vision that Aphrodite whom 
Plato calls “the Heavenly,” and has worshipped at her pure 
feet; but it is the other Aphrodite, “my Lady of the Common 
Folk,” who holds him in thrall, and in the torment of his 
slavery he does not lament but laugh. He is, indeed, such a 
master of his craft, his verses run so melodiously and rhyme 
so delightfully, he flouts and jibes and jests with such pretty 
wit, that it is easy, in admiration of the artist, to forget the 
man. But let those who count Heine only one who plays 
cunningly with words mark and digest this tiny poem :— 
“ Selten habt ihr mich verstanden, 
Selten auch verstand ich euch ; 
Nur wenn wir im Kot uns funden, 
So verstanden wir uns gleich.” 
That assuredly is a human cry. Read into it what you will 
—remorse, cynicism, brutality, or despair—but, above all, 
ponder on the pity of it. The sweet singer who onee caught 
the music of the spheres is “in the mire” now, and along with 
that jarring dissonance “im Kot” you hear the breaking of a 
golden chord. Just so, when Paganini played, the goat-faced 
imp bleated ever more merrily, and the melody grew sadder 
and sadder, “like the song of the fallen angels who wooed 
the daughters of earth and were cast forth from Heaven,” 
until there came such a shriek of agony, the player struck the 
strings with such wild despair, that on a sudden they snapped 
asunder. “And that,” said the Hebrew fur-dealer who sat 
next Heine, “comes from the continual Pizzicato"; but the 





* Heine's Book of Songs. Translated by John Todhunter, Oxford; at the 
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poet knew that it is not only the strings of a fiddle which 


can snap. 

Whether, however, Heine was or was not, as we have 
endeavoured to suggest, a being half Mephistopheles and balf 
angel is & point on which men will judge differently in accord- 
ance with their varying analysis of human nature. On the other 
hand, as regards his mastery of style and language, there can 
beno question that his place is among the elect. No man before 
or after him has made German prose step with such an airy 
grace, with such fine elasticity of movement, while in the art of 

writing songs and ballads, which is the peculiar pride of German 
literature, he is at least without a superior. His rich and varied 
rhymes have such a perfect ease that the harmony of sound 
seems to be part of the thought itself, and inseparable from 
it, while his ear for rhythm is so remarkable that be can write 
along ballad—* Don Ramiro,” for example—not only without 
rhyme, but without the absence of it being felt. He can 
produce the finest effects by apparently the simplest means, 
and can use ordinary words so as to represent ideas which are 
at once novel and remote. Above all, he is a master of that 
telling brevity which never uses a word too much, and which 
is only attained by those real writers who know that poetry is 
worth little which does not suggest far more than it expresses. 
Every one knows that tiny quatrain, “ Anfangs wollt’ ich fast 
verzagen,” which for concentrated power stands side by side 
with the “ Odi et amo” of Catullus, or that flawless gem of 
imaginative art, “ Bin Fichtenbaum steht einsam”; but we 
may here quote a less-known poem entitled “The Message” :— 
* Boot and saddle, my yeoman tall, 
And leap upon thy steed, 
And unto good King Duncan’s tower 
Ride fast through wold and mead. 
There slip into the stall, and wait 
Till thee the groom hath spied ; 
Ask him: ‘Of Duncan's daughters twain 
Which busks her now for bride ?’ 
And if he say: ‘The Brown one ’tis,’ 
That news bring like the blast : 
But if he say: ‘The Fair one ’tis,’ 
Thou need’st not spur so fast. 
But get thee to the ropemaker, 
And buy me one stout cord, 
And, slowly riding, bring it me; 
Thou need’st not speak a word.” 
That is not an example of Heine’s highest work, but its 
simplicity, its conciseness, and its strong appeal to the 
imagination are obvious, while it is, we think, almost a model 
of translation. Nor will readers of Dr. Todhunter's delightful 
volume fail to find much that is of equal excellence. 
Occasionally, indeed, he is faulty, and can even render one of 
the finest stanzas in “ Lorelei” into such poor stuff as this :— 
“ With a golden comb she combs it, 
And a song of gramarie 
She sings, while she combs it, and combs it, 
A magical melody.” 
But on the whole he performs avery hard task admirably, for 
he not only shows great technical skill, but has also the finer 
ut to reflect and reproduce those varieties of tone and mood, 
those changes from jest to earnest, from mockery and laughter 
to tears and melancholy, which lend to the original its special 


i charm. We can cordially recommend this excellent volume 


beth to those who know Heine well and to those who still 
need an introduction to one of the greatest of modern poets. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN SEA POWER.* 


Pustic interest in the development of the German war-fleet 
is exceptionally great just now; it has been increased by 
recent debates in both Houses of Parliament. It has been 
frankly admitted that in the immediate future British pyo- 
grammes for warship-building will have to be proportioned in 
such a fashion as will secure eur continued supremacy, not- 
withstanding the vigorous efforts of Germany and the largely 
increased expenditure on naval armaments. Exaggerated 
Estimates have been made no doubt, both in this country and 
in Germany, of the gain in relative importance made by the 
German Navy and the German mercantile marine during 
recent years. Much has been said in regard to the alleged 





a 7 sabtind the Atlantic: an Enquiry into the Development of German 
7° Power, Past, Present, and Prospective, By Percival A, Hislam, London: 
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decadence of Britain, and the supposed superiority of German 
administrative and business methods. The possibility of an 
invasion of Great Britain has been discussed ; the existence 
of plans for that purpose in the pigeon-hoies of the German 
General Staff has been asserted; and rumours have been 
set afloat of actual intentions to carry these plans into 
execution. On the other hand, in Germany there has 
been a widespread belief that Britain contemplated a 
sudden blow at their rising Navy, and that it was 
intended to repeat at Kiel operations of a character 
similar to those which ended in the destruction of the 
Danish Fleet at Copenhagen. This kind of talk is silly 
and mischievous, and it is much to be regretted that there is 
reason to believe that it has been indulged in by persons 
occupying high positions of which the responsibility should 
have imposed greater discretion. In these circumstances, 
there exists an opening for an accurate and impartial review 
of recent developments of German sea power, and the 
appearance of Mr. Hislam’s book led one to hope that it 
would supply this need, and enable English readers to know 
the uncoloured facts. In the preface he declares his intention 
to steer a course between the “two schools of thought” 
regarding the German Navy,—viz., the “naval reductionists 
who systematically belittle the strength of Germany,” and 
“the other party in England” whose policy “is to exaggerate 
the strength of the German Fleet and to belittle the strength 
of their own.” Toa limited extent Mr. Hislam has succeeded 
in realising this intention; but no one who reads the book ean 
fail to see that he steers no middle course between these 
extremes, and his own words indicate to which side he 
leans. Speaking of the second class, he says: “ With 
all their faults, nothing but good can come from their 
efforts, whose only result, could they be carried to fruition, 
would be to make the British Navy still stronger, and so 
to guarantee even more surely and for a longer period than 
will be the case if the reductionists are to continue to 
hold their sway that Pax Britannica which the Fleet alone 
can enforce.” Admitting freely, as one is bound to do, that 
the margin of safety and supremacy in British naval power 
should always be liberal, such a superficial view as is expressed 
in the sentence quoted ought never to prevail in our naval 
administration. It ignores the vital considerations that 
extravagant expenditure on armaments must be avoided in 
the national interests, and that an unreasonably large 
margin of naval power is both extravagant and provoca- 
tive. The German Empire, largely on the initiative of the 
Emperor, has decided to make considerable additions to 
its war-fleet. Various reasons have been given for that 
policy, and in its advocacy many indiscreet statements 
have been made, some of which have affected sensibly 
public opinion in this country. Mr. Hislam prints on 
his first page the signal made by the German Emperp: 
to the Czar in the harbour of Revel six years ago: “ The 
Admiral of the Atlantic greets the Admiral of the Pacific.”’ 
He quotes other Imperial utterances, such as: “The trident 
ought to be in our fist,” and “Our future is on the water.” 
He dwells again and again upon the policy declared in the 
Preamble to the German Navy Bill of 1900. His conviction 
is that the fixed intention of Germany is to become a 
formidable rival to Great Britain on the sea, and to secure 
the reversion of our naval supremacy and world-wide Empire 
No doubt all that he states on these heads can be supported 
by speeches or writings “made in Germany,” and not a few 
of these have originated in quarters commanding atten- 
tion. But granted that such an ambitious policy, with all 
that it involves, finds favour in Germany, and that deter- 
mined attempts will be made to give effect to it, still it would 
remain true that Germany is within her rights, and it would 
be equally true that Great Britain would have to take corre- 
sponding action. Mr. Asquith’s declaration in the House of 
Commons, backed by that of Lord Tweedmouth in the House 
of Lords and a supplementary letter to Lord Cawdor, places 
the intentions of the Government beyond doubt in regard to 
the maintenance of our naval supremacy. It is inconceivable 
that any British Government would do anything which would 
involve forfeiture of that supremacy, and the national resolve 
to maintain it at all costs is unquestionable. This being so, 
surely it is neither wise nor dignified to be always harping on 
the “ German menace,” and speculating on what would be our 
relative positions if German programmes reaching on to 1917 
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were absolutely fulfilled, and no adequate reply made thereto 
by this country. 

Out of recent debates certain broad facts have emerged. 
In vessels designed and laid down before 1905 Great Britain 
possesses an immense superiority, of which Mr. Hislam 
makes due acknowledgment, thereby differing from writers 
of the alarmist school. In vessels of subsequent date 
—belonging to what may be termed the ‘Dreadnought’ and 
‘Invincible’ era—Great Britain also possesses a large 
superiority in completed vessels and a long lead in vessels 
building. Even with the modest programme proposed for 
the next financial year, there is no question but that in these 
most recent classes of ships we shall keep the lead up to 1911; 
and, as we can build such ships in two years when required, 
and possess unrivalled warship-building resources, we can lay 
down and complete before 1911 any additional ships which 
may be thought necessary to give us the margin of power 
decided upon as requisite. Mr. Hislam repeats at length 
what has been said elsewhere as to the great warship-building 
resources of Germany. He has a separate chapter on the 
subject, and quotes from publications of Count Ernst von 
Reventlow opinions expressed by German shipbuilders to the 
effect that they could carry out a much larger programme 
than the present one if the Government decided thereon. He 
sums up bis conclusions in the sentences :—“ If Germany fails 
to make good her challenge for sea power, it will not be for 
lack of shipbuilding resources. If that were the only thing to 
be considered, she could have thirty-six battleships on the 
stocks at once, and add them to her Navy at the rate of 
twelve or fourteen a year.” This statement disposes com- 
pletely of Mr. Hislam’s claim to authority on this matter, 
and exaggerates immensely German warship-building capa- 
bility. That capability depends not upon sbipbuilders or 
marine engineers alone, but on the resources of armour-plate 
manufacturers and mechanical engineers. who make guns, 
gun-mountings, and auxiliary machinery of all kinds necessary 
to the armament and equipment of modern warships. In these 
respects Germany is still in an early stage of development as 
compared with Great Britain, and high German as well as 
British authorities have publicly recognised the fact. Mr. 
Hislam falls into the same error as many of his predecessors 
have done in consequence of their limited technical knowledge 
and acceptance of ex-parte statements. 

The book contains much interesting information in regard 
to German naval bases and the “ North Sea amphitheatre,” in 
which the author believes that a life-and-death struggle 
between Germany and Britain will take place. ‘“ Arma- 
geddon ” and “ concentrated Armageddon ” are favourite terms 
with Mr. Hislam. Apart from these prophetic utterances, 
readers will value the excellent map of the North Sea supplied, 
and the steaming distances between ports given thereon. 
They will also be impressed with the criticism of the choice of 
Rosyth for our principal base of operations in the North Sea 
in preference to Sheerness or the Humber in particular. The 
story of Rosyth is not one of which our naval administrators 
can feel proud. The natural disadvantages of the German 
naval ports in the North Sea are well described by Mr. 
Hislam, and our relative advantages are clearly stated. His 
authority on such a subject as naval strategy in case of a war 
with Germany, however, cannot be taken very seriously; and 
his suggestions in regard to British shipbuilding programmes 
in future years lie completely outside his field of knowledge 
or experience. His statistical and other tables for the navies 
of the world contain in a compact form information already 
available. The book is well produced, and illustrated by many 
photographs of British and German warships. It bas many 
merits, and is written in a readable style ; but it bears evidence 
of hurried work in many places, and there is a precon- 
ceived opinion underlying its statements and descriptions, 
extending even to the footnotes. 

We have condemned, and shall continue to condemn, all 
attempts to treat the problem of how to maintain our naval 
supremacy inviolate in a spirit of “ headiness,” injustice, and 
excitement. That the command of the sea is vital to us 
is a ground not for screaming defiance or for delirious 
boasts, but for cool and steady thinking and unalterable 
resolves. We must admit, however, that, in the first place, the 
Germans have an absolute right to challenge our command of 
the sea, and next, that, considering the political aspirations 
of their leaders, it would be most astonishing if they did not 





ts 
challenge it. We have no right to expect anything else and 
to treat the Germans as therefore treacherous and bass is 
unworthy and unjust. But Germany’s inevitable chall 
lays a great responsibility upon us, the responsibility of 
adequate preparation,—not the jerky and = scramblin 
preparation of panic and hurry, but the even preparation t 
wisdom and prudence. In quietness and confidence shall be 
-_ strength,—and for such true strength the need ig very 
real, 


enge 





THE SMALL TRADESMAN.* 

For a long time the small tradesman has been struggling with 
adversity, and we suspect that the fight is even harder for him 
now than it was when Mr. Bullen kept a shop and went under, 
A good deal of this book is depressing reading, but it is q 
vivid picture of personal experience, and beyond doubt 
truthful. Mr. Bullen obviously set out to describe the circum. 
stances of a man who is pursued by the necessity of going 
bankrupt, to show him running faster and faster from his 
fate (in one place he compares himself with a man running 
between high, narrow walls, who is being gradually but surely 
overtaken by a train) until his knees give way under him. There 
was never any hope for Mr. Bullen as a small shopkeeper; at 
the best he could only delay destiny. Some of the book is 
spun a little fine; but it was well worth writing, for it gives 
a picture which perhaps could not have been drawn by any 
other ex-shopkeeper living of the disheartening grind that 
goes on daily behind the counter and in the back parlour of 
many a suburban shop. We have the impression that Mr, 
Bullen has conveyed to us precisely the sensations which he 
meant to convey, and most readers, we think, will share in 
the mental distress of the author as the long foreseen climax 
approaches. When the disaster is complete there is a 
snapping of the tension that is a grateful respite to the 
pursued of destiny; the worst is not nearly so bad as it 
appeared in the distance, and Mr. Bullen was relieved of the 
fearful incubus of his unprofitable shop. 

Before going to sea Mr. Bullen was an errand-boy and 
assistant to various employers, mostly shopkeepers, and it 
was in these days of boyhood that he acquired the interior 
knowledge of shopkeeping which made it seem feasible to 
him to set up shop when a small capital came into his hands 
later in life. He confesses frankly that in his boyhood he 
generally lost his jobs through his own fault. But he did not 
regret his small crimes at that time; he only regretted being 
found out. Yet even then there was at the back of his mind 
the desire for discipline which eventually made a man of him, 
and an honest and capable man. There is always strong hope 
for an erring boy who can argue with himself like this :— 

“TI felt that I could not hold my own in the rough and tumble 

life of the streets much longer, and I craved with all my heart 
and soul for a master. I know that there are boys who, even in 
good homes, have the nomad instinct so strongly implanted that 
they cannot be contented anywhere, will endure, nay, embrace 
voluntarily all kinds of privation, so long as they may vagabondise, 
but I was not one of them. My early training was all against it. 
I longed for a home, and to have some one in authority over me, 
although I could not help admitting to myself that I had not 
made the best of my chances, such as they were.” 
It was, indeed, a very hard road that the boy travelled. 
He was sent sometimes to fetch heavy parcels which he 
could not even lift, and was given not a penny to pay either 
for his own journey or for the carriage of the goods. His 
employer evidently calculated on his having the luck to 
convey them somehow without expense,—as, in fact, he 
generally did. Once the boy rolled a heavy drum of treacle 
for miles through the London streets: another time he had 
to bring a large portmanteau, which he towed, as he could not 
carry it. The damage to the portmanteau was naturally his 
undoing in that episode. It was after his sea-life that Mr. 
Bullen became a clerk, and then he began to eke out his pay 
by making picture-frames in his spare time. We are much 
interested to learn that even when he was too poor to travel 
to and from his work in omnibuses or trains he contrived to 
save something :— 

“T lived personally poorer than any day labourer, scarcely ever 
tasting meat except on Sunday, and then only the cheapest and 
coarsest parts of the animal, which my skill in cookery rendered 
palatable in stews and curries to all of us. I walked to and fro 
to business—a matter of ten miles—daily, and never spent & 


* Confessions of a Tradesman, By Frank T, Bullen. London: Hodder and 
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ny for anything but absolute necessaries. My sole recreation 
Laas jn open air meetings for religious purposes, which 
to me were theatre, circus, and concert all in one. Yet I 
w steadily poorer, and as to saving, well, the only possible 


om did to the amount of ten shillings a month, the utmost I 


could spare.” 

And here we must quote the good words which Mr. Bullen 
uts in for the pawnbroker. They may be taken as sincere, 
as eventually Mr. Bullen pawned a piano worth £40 for £8, 
and lost it through inability to redeem it :— | 





« Of course I was not very long ashore before I became familiar 
with the working of the poor man’s bank, the much abused pawn- | 
broker. Many atime in dire distress through sickness or some | 
other sudden strain I have blessed the means whereby a temporary 
Joan could be e fected without straining the resources of a friend, | 
or risking a rebuff from some one I thought friendly. It is | 
commonly supposed among people comfortably off that only 
drunkards and shiftless people support pawnbrokers. Ah, well, 
a great many other suppositions of a similar kind are made by 
those who do not know, but I can assure them that were it | 
not for the pawnbroker pauperism would be much greater 
than it is.” 

Mr. Bullen’s shop was in Lordship Lane, and was a combined 
business of picture-framing and “ art needlework,’—the latter 
proposed and managed by Mrs. Bullen. The site of the shop 
was ill-chosen to begin with. Nearer London business had 
better prospects, but, says Mr. Bullen of his unhappy choice, | 

. , C . J 
“T did not know then that for some mysterious reason Lord- 
ship Lane, except in one very smull section of it, had always | 
been shunned by shoppers.” What with walking to and from | 


his office, and to buy materials and visit customers, and 
working early and late at his picture-framing, Mr. Bullen 
appears never to have slept for more than three or four hours | 
at night. Nevertheless, on Sundays he seldom failed to 
gratify his passion for open-air preaching. We have often 
thought the motives of an open-air preacher must be 
strangely mixed, and Mr. Bullen gives us more reason 
for thinking so. He writes of the impeliing desire 
some people have to address their fellow-men, and several 
passages in the book prove that his convictions were never 
of the kind which make men, in a torment of dread for the 
safety of others, warn their fellows against the unquenchable 
fires of perdition. 

Here is Mr. Bullen’s comment on the practice of speaking of 
small shopkeepers as members of a smug bourgeoisie which | 
preys upon the working man :— 


“Another great solace of mine was an occasional chat with my 
fellow shopkeepers, most of whom, like myself, had a severe | 
struggle to live. It makes me positively ill to hear the blatant 
cant that is talked about the working man, meaning journeymen 
and labourers only. The small London suburban shopkeeper toils 
far harder than any of them, is preyed upon by them to an extent 
which must be iucredible to those who don’t know, is taxed 
almost out of existence to support them in the schemes continually 
being propounded for their benefit by their representatives on 
the Borough Councils, and is quoted in radical newspapers as the 
bitter enemy of the working classes.” 

Our own sympathy with the small shopkeeper is considerable. 
At the same time, we do not see how in many cases, particu- 
larly in large towns, he can hope to survive the more effective 
competition of great stores. Capital and a large turnover 
enable the stores to keep their goods fresh, to stock a larger 
variety, and—this is a very important point—to keep their 
books accurately. The present writer had a glimpse into the 
straits of the small tradesmen when he moved lately into a 
new district. He was begged pathetically for his custom, and 
two or three shopkeepers actually visited him outside London 
to lay their petition before him. He may add that he did 
deal with some of these tradesmen, but was obliged in certain 
cases to give up doing so. He found the goods less satisfac- 
tory than at the larger firms, and the need to check all the 
accounts carefully owing to recurrent mistakes was positively a 
nuisance. The largest stores keep their accounts as accurately 
asabank. We do not charge the smal! shopkeeper with dis- 
honesty; the explanation is probably that he cannot afford 
efficient accountant work. We wonder whether it would not 
be possible for several small shopkeepers to club together to 
procure the proper keeping, or at least the adequate revision, 
of their books. We have not space to do more than mention 
the charges Mr. Bullen makes against the bankruptcy officials. 
But as regards its principal subject, we can recommend this 
book as a pitiful picture of the man who keeps a shop, but is | 
certainly not kept by it. 


s of doing that was by insuring my life, which I am glad to eurnestly desire to go to the places described, then this is a 


|“ Out of a total area of 42,000 square miles,” says Mr. Millais, 


| tion of a quarter of a million dwells entirely on the coast, 


a bottle and the colony had no debt.’ There is a valuable 






WILD SPORT IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Ir it is the mark of a good travel book to make the reader 









highly successful work. The library of Newfoundland literature 
is not very large, and this is undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing modern contribution. Mr, Millais’s vivid narrative, and a 
wealth of beautiful illustrations, convey a most attractive 
picture of the island and its sport; indeed, we are far from 
certain, if we had had the good fortune to discover such happy 
hunting-grounds, that we should have been as unselfish as 
Mr. Millais in telling the news to the world. For this island, 
within seven days of England, is singularly unknown. Much 
of its interior has never been trodden by a white man, not 
even by the foot of the ubiquitous Government surveyor. 


















“at least two-thirds of the country is still as little known as 
it was when John Cabot landed.” Roughly speaking, the 
island is three hundred miles broad and long; but its popula- 









and five miles inland the unknown begins, save along the 
course of the new railway. Messrs. Murray and Howley have 
mapped and traversed the main waterways, but there our 
record stops. The reason is that horses cannot go into the 
interior owing to absence of grass, and the rivers need a skill 







in canoeing beyond the average Newfoundiander, who is first 
and foremost a seaman. In Mr. Millais’s words, “though all 
at home at sea, he is all at seaat home.’ The book isa valuable 
study of Newfoundland life in almost all its phases. We 
hear of the old Arcadian days “ when port wine was a shilling 









account of the former Indian tribe, the Beothicks, and the 
present Indians, the Micmaes, and many delightful sketches 
of island life. But the main interest of the book is its sporting 
side, for Mr. Millais, though many other things also, is pre- 
eminently a spcrtsman and naturalist. It is the wild life of 
the coast and the interior that claims his main attention, 
or, to define by the animals pursued, the whale and the 












caribou, 

There is something about seal-bunting on the floe ice, which 
is the hardest way a man can earn his daily bread. The 
account, however, is second-hand evidence, being recollections 
of the talk of one of the author's guides, Bob Saunders, who 
in his day had gone after “swoile.” But Mr. Millais bas 
been to the whaling himself, though apparently not in New- 
foundland waters, and he considers that the experience of 
being towed by a wild whale is the highest excitement that 
the world can offer. He gives us an excellent account of 
the natural history of the different kinds of whale, and 
of the modern methods of pursuing him, The personal 
risk is not so great as in the old days, but since big whales 
are now killed which were formerly impossible, strange adven- 
tures still happen. For example, in 1903 the steamer ‘ Puma’ 
spied and “struck ” a large blue whale off the Newfoundland 
coast about nine o'clock one morning. The whale went 
“wild” and started towing the vessel at six knots an hour. 
For twenty-eight hours the fight continued, and the end came 
thirty miles away from the start. In connexion with the coast- 
lands Mr. Millais gives us some charming pictures of the life 
of the people. Everybody is poor; but he thinks that there 
is very little genuine distress. The hardest case is that 
of the cows, who have to live upon cod, whale-flesh, and sea- 
weed. In the spring the men go into the woods and cut logs 
for the lumber companies. In the summer they fish on the 
banks, while the women attend to the crofts. In August they 
come back and reap what crops they have, and then can go 
as guides to the interior. In November a man may hunt on 
his own account and kill three deer, which will give him 
meat for the whole winter. He has never much money; but 
he does not need it. His main grievances, says Mr. Millais, 
are the taxes, which are overpowering, and for which he gets 
nothing in return. 

The interior of the island may well be described as a 
hunter's paradise; indeed, it is almost as fine a sanctuary as 
the first travellers in the Rockies and South Africa discovered. 
Many of the caribou have never seen man, and there are 
large tracts of country which man has never seen. In the 






























































* Newfoundland and its Untrodden Ways. By J. G. Millais, F.Z.S, With 
Ilustratious by the Author. Loudou: Louugmuns and Co, (2ls, net.) 
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shooting season good weather can usually be counted on, and 
if the hunter goes late enough in the autumn he may escape 
the plague of flies, which in the summer are so bad that the 
natives will not venture up the rivers, and the unwary traveller 
may be driven out of the country. If he is a lover of the 
picturesque, he will find sunsets among these lakes and woods 
which he will never forget. As Mr. Millais says beautifully, 
“we are led by some invisible hand from the heat and turmoil 
of life to the beauties of space and the joys of distance, into 
the cool green places where no man comes.” We have not 
space to follow the author into his natural history of the 
caribou. Suffice it to say that he will not admit the common 
distinction between the so-called woodland caribou of New- 
foundland and the barren-land caribou of Labrador. He 
maintains that all reindeer spend a certain part of the year 
in the timber and a certain part on the open ground. The 
number of deer in Newfoundland is immense, not less than 
two hundred thousand, and there is every hope that with 
proper precautions they will not decrease. The easiest time 
to shoot them is when they are migrating in the late autumn 
from the forests of the interior to the South Coast barrens. 
The construction of the railway gave the natives a chance of 
enormous battues, and led to the present game-laws. In the 
open or in the swamps the caribou is not a difficult quarry, 
but in the woods it is another matter :— 

“Once in the timber, with the eddying winds, its intense still- 

ness, and its abundance of noisy débris, the caribou stag becomes 
a high-class beast of the chase, and almost as diflicult to kill as 
the wapiti or the red stag under similar circumstances 
The crack of a stick, the slightest movement, or the puff of the 
tainted atmosphere, and he is off full gallop without further 
inquiry.” 
Mr. Millais tried every form of hunting, but mainly what he 
calls river-hunting, when you have a glimpse of a stag from the 
stream, and have often hard runs to get into range, and long 
shots. We leave the reader to learn for himself the ups and 
downs of the chase. The author was amazingly successful, 
killing once in the dark a stag of forty-nine points, and many 
others scarcely less fine and often at long ranges. As a fifty- 
pointer is the extreme limit of the hunter’s ambition, this is 
an excellent record. He writes of the episodes of hunting with 
modesty, with great vividness, and with humour. His eyes 
are not so perpetually looking for deer trails that they cannot 
see other things, and there are many delightful episodes to 
relieve the sporting chronicle. Mr. Millais seems to have been 
exceptionally fortunate in his guides, both white men and 
Indians, and their talk which he reproduces is good reading. 
Here is one such fragment :— 

“Frank delivered himself one evening. ‘We'd an English 
captain here once that tried to shoot deer on the best army prin- 
ciples, an’ I couldn’t get him cured nohow. 
hill betwixt him and the stag, and then make rushes in full view 
of any other deer that might be about. When he’d come to de 
nex’ mound he’d fall down flat like he had de stummich ache and 
peep round expectin’ to see de stag, which by this time was 
travellin’' up de country. Then he’d look round sour-like, and ses 





he, “ Dese caribou about de wildest deer I ever struck and most | 


difficult to hunt.” But by-and-by he see army tactics warn’t no 
use, so he got kind o’ civilised, and used to say Newfun’lan’ ’ud 
make a fine training-ground for de British Army.’” 





A GREAT LABOUR LEADER.* 
THERE is nothing in the history of our English political life 
more reassuring to lovers of Constitutional government 
than the patriotism with which the elected representatives 
of Labour have risen above mere sectional interests and 
identified themselves with the ampler views required from 
the rulers of a great nation. Mr. Burt, who is happily still 
with us, was elected Member for Morpeth in 1874, and was 
the first working-man Member returned to Parliament. 
one who bas watched with admiration Mr. Burt's career will 
grudge him this handsome panegyric written by his friend 
Mr. Watson. The part which has been and will be played by 
wise and moderate men, members of the manual-labouring 
class, is one of the great securities of English liberty. Under 
present conditions the influence of such men must grow more 
and more important every day. The part of the fiery 
demagogue, inflaming men’s passions and rousing them into 
destructive revolt, is comparatively easy. Social questions are 
being pressed forward for consideration with great vehemence, 


* A Great Labour Leader: being a Life of the Right Hon. Thomas Burt, M.P. 


By Aaron Watson, With an Introduction by Fred Maddisou, M.P. London: 


Brown, Langham, and Co, (15s. net. | 


SPECTATOR. 


He’d get a small | 


a 
and the country looks with some confidence towards the wiser 
and more tolerant spirits for counsels of moderation. As yet 
the Constitution has taken no harm from the increased 
infusion of the democratic temper. During the difficult 
period in the “hungry forties” when the new Poor Lay 
was being bitterly denounced by extreme Radicals and Tory 
Democrats, Sir Robert Peel on more than one Occasion 
pointed out how absolutely essential it was that this thorny 
question should be dealt with by the so-culled popalar party 
We owe the new Poor Law, which we are old-fashioned enough 
to consider a real amendment Act, to the first reformed 
Parliament, and we make bold to say that the country at the 
present day owes a great debt of gratitude to the Courage 
and honesty of Mr. Burns, now President of the Local 
Government Board, and a typical Labour Member in the best 
sense. 

Such reflections seem to carry us some way from Mr. Burt 
and the entertaining volume before us; but the essential feature 
of Mr. Burt's career lies in the fact that it exemplifies the 
elasticity of English institutions and the moderation of 
English character in a way which has made us the envy of 
foreign nations. Apart from these graver considerations, the 
volume is full of human interest. The chapter which has 
pleased us most is entitled “The Awakened Hunger for 
Books,” and one of the prettiest incidents is the quondam 
miner's recitation of Wordsworth’s “Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality” on board an African liner, which Mr, Burt 
modestly describes as “a lofty flight, hazardous to the reciter, 
and rather a severe test to the auditors.” 








THE SCOTS IN SWEDEN.* 
Tu1s work, like the late author's The Scots in Germany, 
is a notable piece of research executed with characteristi- 
cally Teutonic thoroughness and minuteness. The labour 
of reconstructing the life-histories of individual Scots 
and Scottish families from the fragmentary, and often 
indistinct, records embedded in the hard and complicated 
strata of the State and municipal archives of Sweden was 
enough to tax the powers of persistence and the enthusiasm 
for detail of the most consummate type of German 
student. We gather from Dr. Kirkpatrick’s appreciative 
introduction that in addition to the ordinary difficulties of 
arduous, and often tedious, investigation, Mr. Fischer had to 
face handicaps that needed more than a dash of heroism to 
overcome. “ At the age of sixty,” we are told, “he studied 
Swedish for the express purpose of making the needful 
historical researches for the present volume d 
| lived and travelled in Sweden for several months on 
the meagre pittance of about £60.” The result of his 
painstaking investigations is a volume of remarkable 
interest to antiquarians of all countries, and especially to 
those of Scotland. The names of Spens, Douglas, Murray, 
Forbes, and a hundred others are writ large on the 
blood-stained pages of mediaeval Swedish history,—a sue- 





| cession of adventurous, enduring fighters, who, if they did 


not meet with a violent death, usually lived to a remarkable 
old age. “Neither do we believe,” says Mr. Fischer, “that 
the many hundreds of Scottish officers that we meet in the 
ranks of the Swedish Army during the Thirty Years’ War 
were induced by mercenary purposes only, or attracted only 
by the thirst for adventure. No doubt with many booty 





No | 


took the place of honour, and little it mattered which side 
| they fought on, so long as they fought for him that paid best; 
| but there were more who had a high sense of duty, who were 
bound to the king by honest attachment.” The volume 
contains much interesting evidence in support of this con- 
tention, but the general impression which it leaves is that the 
Scots in Sweden were more remarkable for their virility and 
perseverance than for the possession of any large measure of 
altruism. 





NOVELS. 


THE ALIEN SISTERS.+¢ 
Mrs. DEARMER’S new novel, though its ultimate lessons are 
sound enough, probes the seamy side of buman nature too 





Edited, with an Intro- 
tto Schulze & Co. [1s] 
London: Smith, Elder, a0¢ 
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ee “ 
deeply to suit the requirements of all readers, and cannot be 


recommended without reserves. To put it in another way, while 
strongly pro-angelic in her sympathies, she exposes herself, by 
her methods of illustration, to the criticism of the writer who 
condemns “ugliness in fiction” in the new number of the 
Edinburgh Review. The gravamen of his charge is that this 
ugliness is unnecessary, and we cannot altogether exclude 
Mrs. Dearmer from the scope of his indictment. The Alien 
Sisters is the story of a family skeleton, rendered all the 
more unsightly by the abrupt contrast between surface 
prosperity and hidden discord. Such contrasts are not 
unfamiliar in real life; but if they are to be made the theme 
of fiction, an author is under a special obligation to develop 
them as logically and naturally as possible, and not to 
aggravate the resultant misery by artificial means. It is here 
that the weakness of Mrs. Dearmer’s story makes itself 
manifest. In order to emphasise the sufferings of the 
innocent, she accentuates the inhumanity and callousness of 
those who offend against the laws of morality; she denies to 
two honest, virtuous, and intelligent women the capacity 
of judging character, represents them as the successive 
dupes of selfish hypocrites, and heightens the misery of dis- 
jllusionment by free resort to the long arm of coincidence. It 
was bad enough for a saint like Lady Templeton to marry a 
pompous sensualist, and for her only child to suecumb—quite 
unnecessarily—to the alleged fascinations of her cousin, the 
heir to her father’s title. But it is nothing short of super- 
fluous agony-piling to represent this young man as paying 
court to Ruth Templeton before he has quite made up his 
mind to cast off a mistress who turns out to be her “alien 
sister.” Hugh Templeton, to give the devil his due, is wholly 
unaware of this relationship, and Ruth herself does not 
discover it until some time afterwards. Mrs. Dearmer has 
gone so far in the direction of placing the innocent and the 
helpless at the mercy of the faithless and the vile that we were 
quite prepared to find her carry out her plot in a spirit of cold 
and relentless pessimism. It is only fair to say that in the 
sequel the balance is considerably redressed. Hugh's treachery 
is discovered at the eleventh hour, and after a momentary 
spasm of weakness Ruth gives him his congé. The real 
interest of the narrative is concentrated in the efforts of her 
erring sister Rose—brutally discarded by Hugh and her 
mother—to make an honest living, her relapse into the ranks 
of the submerged, and her ultimate discovery and rescue by 
Ruth. It is a painful and at times a lurid recital, redeemed 
and dignified in a measure by the final triumph of compassion 
and the opening out of a new life for the outcast sister. But 
the impressiveness of the whole is, in our view, impaired 
by the method of artificial adopted. The fact 
that some of the characters, as we gather from the preface, 
are drawn from life does not meet this objection. Real 
characters become unreal when they are dovetailed into 
an invented environment. 


selection 


Miss Lucy. By Christabel Coleridge. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)— Miss Lucy,” the neglected child of a squire’s family, 
marries an under-gamekeeper at the age of seventeen in despair 
of finding a congenial home in her own class. This is the intro- 
duction to the story of her life, but the novel itself is concerned 
with a period many years later, when Miss Lucy’s own children 
are grown up. The author is right in calling her book a character- 
sketch, as the whole interest centres in the person of the heroine. 
Miss Coleridge may be said to be successful in her study of the 
girl who carries the masterful characteristics of the sphere in 
which she was born into the sphere into which she marries, for 
the perfect good humour and aplomb of Miss Lucy’s behaviour as 
Mrs. Edgar Lee are very cleverly indicated. The book, though 
rather slight, is decidedly entertaining, and, unlike most of the 
novels of the present day, may be recommended as being abso- 
le’s reading. 

The Amateur Adventuress. By Frankfort Moore. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a pleasantly written little story about a 
young lady who gets so tired of a quiet life in the country that 
she determines to spend half her capital in having what Americans 
call a perfectly splendid time for about a year. The experienced 
novel-reader will know very well, when reading the account 
of Kate Grayson’s interview with her lawyer, that the despised 
Aguardente shares will end in making Kate the heiress which 


lutely suitable for young peo} 


she pretends to be. The account of the winter spent by Kate 


and her companion at Portofino is quite amusing reading, and the 
love-story introduced is adequately interesting. 





Novets.—Lord Cammarleigh’s Secret. By Roy 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—A ludicrously impossible 
story of modern life. It is, however, amusingly told.—~The 
Master Knot. By Alice Birkhead. (John Lane. 6s.)—A story 
of a marriage of convenience, in which the scene is chiefly 
laid in Ireland.——-Neither Storehouse nor Barn. By Allen Raine. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A Welsh story with some charming 
descriptions of a journey taken by the hero and heroine on foot 
Ann Hyde, Travelling By Annie 8. Swan 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—The adventures of a young 
lady left without resources of her own. The book is rather discon- 
nected, because each section is complete in itself——The Terror 
of the Macdurghotts. By C.E. Playne. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—The story of a modern feud as bitter as that of Capulet and 
Montague. The description of scenery in the islands of the 
North is picturesquely done. 


READABLE 
Horniman. 





Com panion, 





THE QUARTERLIES. 

Tue writer of “ Parties and Politics” in the Edinburgh expresses 
clearly enough what reasonable people are thinking and doing. 
Groups of all kinds are claiming victories; the plain truth is that 
the common-sense of the nation is beginning to see that the party 
The Tariff Reformers, 

Let them go to the 
Or do they 


in power needs the putting on of a drag. 
for instance, are boasting of triumphs. 
country with a tax on food and see what happens. 
count on buying Irish support—the Irish are Protectionists at 
heart—at the price of Home-rule ? “The Pastoral Industry of 
the United Kingdom” is an instructive article, founded, of course, 
on Blue-books and on Miss Jebb’s most useful work on “ Small 
This is the summing up of a writer who is not 
man with practical 





Holdings.” 
inclined to pessimism: “Given a 
knowledge of agricultural work and an unlimited capacity for 
hard work, with great patience and no ambition outside that 
of making a livelihood upon his land, it is possible for such 
a man, on fairly good soil, with access to markets, and especially 
when he has some other means of filling up his spare time 
profitably, to make a living for himself and his family on a 
That is scarcely enthusiastic. 


s0me 





remarkably small acreage.” 
We need not do more than call attention to an appreciation of 
Lord Cromer’s work in “Modern Egypt.” In the province of 
history we have a most readable article on “ Fénelon’s Flock.” 
A very recent Roman Catholic writer has told us that the best 
work of the Renaissance—the ideal combination of the modern 
and the classical spirit—is to be found in the France of the 
seventeenth century. Presumably he means the second rather 
than the first half of the century, the age, not of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, but that of Bossuet and Fénelon. It is a curious 
comment on the thesis when we read of what befell the most 
cultured Frenchman of the time. Toa reader of to-day it does 
not seem the most severe of punishments for a Bishop to be 
banished to his diocese; but then we cannot realise how entirely 
Paris was France. (Is the dictum which we find on 
p- 293, “there is indeed little connection between religion and 
morality,” serious or ironical?)——-We express the hearty sym- 
pathy of fellow-suffering with the writer of “On Ugliness in 
Fiction.” The recollection of the first novel taken as an example 
has haunted the writer of this notice for the last sixteen years 
as the memory of a crime might haunt its perpetrator. The 
article on “The Politics of Radio-Telegraphy ” was dealt with in 





obiter 





our last issue. 

Politics—i.e., to speak more exactly, party politics—have no 
place in this number of the Quarterly. The Licensing Bill, which 
is dealt with at considerable length, really stands quite apart, 
though each faction uses it to “dish” its opponents. The writer 
hits some blots, among them the mechanical method of reduction 
proposed, and the failure to deal with the “club” problem. In 
connexion with the first a curious set of figuresis given. The 
Bill proposes a graduated scale according to density of population ; 
but the lowest density and the highest give the same results, the 
lowest being very slightly the worse of the two. By far the worst 
results are found where the density is next to the highest, and by 
far the best where it is next to the lowest. Where the population 
varies between twenty thousand and thirty thousand to the square 
mile there are more than twice as many drunkards as are to be 
found where it is between ten thousand and twenty thousand. 
As to the principle of action, one thing is abundantly clear,— 
moderate restriction promises success, coercion spells failure. 
As to practical application, if the nation has made mistakes, 
it must pay for them. Politics in the wider sense are 
discussed in “Local Government,” and in “Gold Reserves,” by 
Mr. Edgar Crammond. Of local government by far the most 
important part is the Magistracy, and the difficulties are pro- 
portionately great. The revolt against a Bench which has four 
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Conservatives to one Radical is natural enough; but to redress 
the inequality by partisan appointments would be disastrous. 
There are many rural districts where it would be practically im- 
possible to fill half the Bench with Radical Justices, if they are 
to be educated men out of the reach of pecuniary temptation. 
Mr. Crammond gives us some remarkable figures. Here is one 
set. In 1895 it was estimated by the Mint that £62,500,000 of 
gold was in circulation or held in reserve. In the next nine 
years £73,100,000 was coined or received from Australia, and 
£19,100,000 withdrawn in light coin. There should have been an 
increase of £53,000,000; but the Mint estimated the actual 
increase at £1,000,000. What became of the balance? “The 
Ideas of Mr. H. G. Wells” are subjected to a very searching 
criticism. We quote from it a few words which seem to have a 





very wide application:—“In his genius for framing vast and | 


picturesque generalisations on a very narrow ground of facts, 
Mr. Wells exhibits in a striking way the strange details of an 
education based on the study of science ...... to the student 
of science [as opposed to the master] a matter of observation or 
experiment is serviceable only as a means of illustrating some 
current hypothesis.” Of the purely literary articles, the most 
important is Dr. Kenyon’s “ Greek Papyriand Recent Discoveries.” 
What a splendid array of great “finds” it gives! Bacchylides, 
Menander, Pindar (in a class of poems of which we had no 
specimens), Herondas, Aristotle, and the unknown historian who 
takes up the narrative of Thucydides, are among them. 
“ Mohammed and Islam” is an excellent article, though it will 
not please the philo-Moslems. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Palestine Exploration Fund Statement, April. (38 Conduit 
Street. 2s. 6d.)—The “Report on the Excavation of Gezer” is 
mainly occupied with an account of the mysterious tunnel. This 
was at first thought to be a secret exit from the city; then a 
device for obtaining water. The difficulty of the latter theory is 
great. Why not a perpendicular shaft? for the water is accessible 
along the course of the tunnel. It is now suggested that the 
excavation was stopped by the discovery of water. Some very 
curious legends connect Gezer with the Flood. We may suppose 
that the breaking into the spring brought about a catastrophe that 
was not forgotten. Mr. W. E. Jennings-Bramley continues his 
interesting account of the Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
The Rev. Caleb Hauser has some notes on the topography of this 
region in relation to the wanderings of the Exodus. He holds, 


we see, to the belief that the wanderers numbered “several | 


millions,” and argues that whereas food had to be continuously 
supplied by a miracle, water was furnished naturally, except on 
rare occasions. As to food—we say nothing about water—the 
miracle was just as much wanted in Goshen as in the desert. 
There is an interesting article on “‘ Rauwolff’s Travels in Palestine, 
1573.” Rauwolff was an Augsburg physician. Dr. E. W. G. 
Masterman testifies to having seen fish in the Dead Sea, far from 
any access of fresh water, where, in fact, the water contained 
thirty-three per cent. of solid matter, being at the same time 
perfectly clear. 


The Three Creeds. By the Right Rev. Edgar C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester. (Longmans and Co. 5s.)—Bishop 
Gibson begins with a chapter on “Creeds in General,” in which 
the “Development of Creeds” is the most interesting section. 
The account of the Apostles’ Creed, the history of which is some- 
what obscure, is all that could be desired. That of the Nicene 
Creed, where we know, it may be said, nearly all that we want to 
know (the detail of the Council of Constantinople excepted), is 
excellent. What was proposed, what was actually accepted, with 
the reasons,—all this is set forth in a very instructive way. With 
regard to the Athanasian Creed Dr. Gibson is not, we think, more 
successful than his predecessors in the work of apology. There 
can be no doubt that the divine or divines who drew up the 
symbol meant to condemn to eternal perdition Monophysites, 
Monothelites (though the Creed itself is somewhat vague on this 
point), and a score of other heresies. It condemns expressly, for 
instance, a Christian who may be led by some intellectual process 
to change the orthodox belief in the nature of Christ for 
Monothelitism, though, as has been said, “as the reasonable soul 
and fiesh are one man, so God and man are one Christ,” might be 
interpreted as meaning that the Divine is the “soul” element in the 
Person. The anathemas have disappeared from the Nicene Creed ; 


———— 
we may mention Authority, Ecclesiastical and Biblical, by the Re 
Francis J. Hall, D.D. (same publishers, 63.), a volume of on ns 
tended series which is to bear the title of “ Dogmatic Theolo, “4 
Professor Hall believes in an “Ecclesiastical Infallibilit '. 
residing, it would seem, in the whole episcopal body. But ce 
it can ever find an expression is more than doubtful. General 
Councils, he allows, may err. It is the “ corporate ming” 
that makes “the norm of Christian belief.” Practical] 
his views appear to leave a sufficient amount of liberty, Whe 
we pass on to the doctrine of Inspiration we fing a 
similar latitude. It is not by us that any objection will 
be made. Yet there can be but little doubt that a belief in 
“verbal inspiration,” now almost universally given UP, was 
practically universal, and so, it might be said, catholic, not only 
in primitive times, but almost down to the memory of living 
men.——Yet another work may be mentioned in this connexion 
Prehistoric Archaeology of the Old Testament, by H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley, Litt.D. (T. and T. Clark, 5s. net), though it deals With a 
subject that is not more than cognate. In one important respect 
it goes to the heart of the matter. The doctrine of Original Sin 
| is emphatically “catholic.” And yet is it possible to retain it, gt 

least in its Pauline form,—and this is the form which it has had 
in authoritative pronouncements by the Church? Mr. Astley’s 
book, in which he reproduces the Donnellan Lectures of 199. 
1907 is worthy throughout of careful study. We may also 
mention The Programme of Modernism, with Introduction by 
A. Leslie Lilley (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net). This is a transla. 
tion of an Italian reply to the Encyclical “Pascendi Dominig 











Gregis.” The Encyclical itself is given in a supplement. The 
volume will help us to understand the present state of the ques. 
| tion; but it must be remembered that there are Modernists and 
Modernists. This may be seen by studying My Belief: ay 
Answer to Certain Religious Dificulties, by Robert F. Horton, 
D.D. (J. Clarke, 3s. 6d. net). Dr. Horton’s view on many 

matters must seem very “ Modernist” indeed to those who stand 
on the old ways,—‘ miracles are always happening” comes to 
much the same as “miracles do not happen.” One thing we 
may affirm with confidence,—that the moral miracle of a man 
turning from evil to good is a characteristic of Christianity, 
; Others matter but little if we can show this. 





Worlds in the Making. By Svante Arrhenius. Translated by 
Dr. H. Borns. (Harperand Brothers. 6s. net.) —‘ The evolution of 
| the Universe” is the problem which Dr. Arrhenius attacks, and 
| he attacks it from something of the same standpoint as that 
| occupied by Herschel in his theory of the stellar nebulae. “I have 
| endeavoured to show,” he writes, “how nebulae may originate 
| from suns and suns from nebulae”; and he adds—there was a 
time when the addition would have been ranked among the worst 
of heresies—“I assume that this change has always been pro 
| ceeding.” A related question in which man must be profoundly 
interested—so far as he can be interested in processes which lie 
wholly outside his activities—is, How does the sun replenish its 
losses of heat? Yet another question is, Shall we collide with 
some other heavenly body? The whole solar system is travelling 
towards the constellation of Hercules at about the rate of four 
solar distances in the year. But there is nothing that we know 
of dangerously near,—our author gives us some billions of years 
as a probable lease of life. As to solar recuperation, he 
rejects the “meteorite food” theory, as it may be called. Itis 
radium that is saving us from secular frost. ‘The decomposition 
of radium into its final products is accompanied by a heat evolu- 
tion of about two thousand millions of caloric per gramme.” So 
we have the comforting prospect that “the chemical energy of 
the sun will be sufficient to sustain the solar heat during many 
thousand millions and possibly billions of years to come.” We 
can give but the very crudest notion of the contents of this 
remarkable volume. Anything like an expert judgment would be 
a very serious matter indeed. 


A New Self-Help. By Ernest A. Bryant. (CassellandCo. 5s.)— 
Mr. Bryant describes his book as the “story of worthy success 
achieved in many paths of life by men and women of yesterday 
and to-day.” It is now about fifty years since Mr. Samuel Smiles 
published his “ Self-Help.” But Mr. Bryant does not limit him- 
self to more recent successes. J. W. M. Turner, the painter, for 
instance, is one of his examples. Lord Taunton’s noble act 
recorded on p. 199 probably goes back to an earlier date. (The 
Great Western Railway paid him £30,000 for some land com- 
pulsorily taken. He put it by, and finding that his estate had 
been increased in value by the railway, returned it.) This 
chapter; “Conscience and Fortune,” is especially good to read. 
And the book throughout, if it is, as the author allows, “frankly 





why should they not disappear from the Athanasian ?—~ With this 





optimistic,” is certainly “on the side of the angels.” We venture 
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f any wise man or men were drawing up a Constitu- 
they would scarcely begin it with the phrase, “ All 
“as splendidly true to-day as when America 
Yes, and with the same 


to think that i 
tion nowadays, t 

are equal,”— e 
soeribed it on her charter of liberty. 
yery serious modifications. 


Montreux. Painted by J. Hardwicke Lewis and May Hardwicke 
Lewis. Described by Francis H. Gribble. (A. and C. Black. 
1s. 6d. net.)—Everybody may not know that Montreux is at the 
eastern end of the Lake of Geneva; that it is one of the two 
regions which claim the title of the “Swiss Riviera” (the other 
js in South Switzerland); that its most famous sight is the 
Castle of Chillon ; and that Madame de Warrenne, Byron, Shelley 
(who was nearly drowned in the lake), and Obe:mann (alias 
de Sénancour) are among the names connected with this region. 
All that has to be told about the place and people is told very 
pleasantly by Mr. Gribble, and the pictures of the two artists 
who co-operate have the charm which we are accustomed to look 
for in Messrs. Black’s “ Beautiful Books.” Often we find both 
distance and detail excellently given; witness “The Savoy Alps 
from Villeneuve,” “ The Savoy Alps from the Road to Caux” (a 
winter scene), and the frontispiece “Chillon and Rhone Valley 
In the “Market Place at Vevey” we should 


from Veytaux.” 
As a whole, however, the illustra- 


have liked a little more detail. 
tions are very pleasing. 


Advanced Golf. By James Braid. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. 
net.)}—The modesty of a critic is much tried when he has to 
appreciate these “ hints and instruction for progressive players.” 
Of course, he is not so foolish as to decline the task of reviewing 
a book which he knows he could not have written; but he may 
well feel that he ought to be, at the least, one of the readers 
for whom it is meant. “Am I that?” he doubtfully asks him- 
self. “Am I ‘progressive’?” “Do I diminish my handicap by, 
say, twoayear?” Well, we will say generally that the “ hints 
and instruction” seem admirably suited for their purpose; and, 





further, that if they perform the miracle of werking a practical 
improvement, acknowledgment shall not be wanting. 
highly entertaining. 
he was 
course, 
thrice. 
and that he would some day be Open Champion. 
were anti-golf, and apprenticed him to a joiner; but he found 
time to play, and at sixteen broke the record of the course 
For years short driving and bad putting 
The latter fault it took “hours 
and days and years of hard practice to cure”; in the former “a 
complete conversion took place within a week.” To this day he 
does not understand how it came about. “I went to bed one 
night a short driver and got up a long driver in the morning.” 
“Waking up famous” is nothing to this. In 1893—he was then 
twenty-three—he definitely adopted golf as an occupation. One 
side of the business is akin to joinery. His first essay at fulfilling 
Anderson’s prophecy was in 1894, when he was bracketed ninth 
with Mr. F. E. Tait; in 1897 he was second to Mr. H. Hilton at 
Hoylake; in 1901 he won. All this and more is told in a very 
interesting fashion. 


At nine he was told by James Anderson to persevere, 
His parents 


on which he played. 
(at short putts) troubled him. 


Political Persecution in Hungary: an Appeal to British Public 


Opinion. By Scotus Viator. (A. Constable and Co, 1s. net.) 


—“Scotus Viator” has reproduced in this pamphlet the sub- | 


stance of two articles which have already appeared in print, one 
of them in the Spectator. They contain a remarkable narrative 
of political persecution in Hungary which will be a revelation to 
those who believe in the Liberal professions of the dominant 
Magyar caste. A member of the Coalition Government has said 
that Hungary is as free as Britain or the United States; but 
actually imprisonment is dealt out freely to the non-Magyar 
politicians, and there is hardly a Slovak or Roumanian journalist 
who has not been sent to prison for expressing his opinions. The 
Magyars can only maintain their ascendency by suppressing the 
Slav races, for they are in a minority. Yet not long ago they 
entertained a party of British Liberals in the name of their 
common Liberalism! We commend this pamphlet to public 
opinion in Britain. 





We have received the second volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, Edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.. 15s. and 21s. net), in its new form. It 
takes in the lives *‘ Beal, William ” to “ Browell, William,” and is 
equivalent to Vols. IV.-VI. of the original edition. It is interest- 
ing to note that out of the hundred and thirty contributors to 
this section of the work, forty-two have died. Among these are 
the names of GE. Boase, Dean Bradley, Montagu Burrows, 


What we | 
can say without reserve is that the biographical chapters are | 
Jame Braid played his first match when | 
eight, and won by twenty strokes,—it was a nine-hole 
or, to speak more exactly, a three-hole course played | 





Agnes Stubbs, Bishop Creighton, R. W. Dixon, Dr. Garnett, Sir 
Richard Jebb, F. W. Maitland, Cosmo Monkhouse, Robertson 
Smith, W. R. W. Stephens (Dean of Winchester), and Cornelius 
Walford. There is no little distinction in this necrology. 


New Epitions.—The Life of Richard Cobden. By John Morley. 
2 vols. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. net.)—The book first appeared 
in 1881. This edition brings it into the “ Eversley Series.”—— 
Time-Table of Modern History, A.D. 400-1870. Compiled and 
Arranged by M. Morrison. (A. Constable and Co, 8s. 6d. net.) 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
13s. per ib,—iIn lib, \% Ib, and Ib. Tins. 


Major Watter WiNGriIeLp writes :—‘' The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
3787 Gerrard. Intimidad, London. 





PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 
MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 
“A very good dinner wine.”—Srratumore (EArt or). 


“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &e. 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7s.) and Illus- 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL Established 1835. 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


PROVIDENT Write for Leaflet 


On Net Cost of Endowment 


INSTITUTION Fo get cay 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 








Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000, 


‘Qe. 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.c.v.0, 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, am 
; ) g, on 
branches of Insurance :— © other 


LIFE. FIRE. MARINE, 
Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistanty. 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). ’ 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burelary and Theft. 
Piate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIs 
YEAR Al FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING Slst 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospec tuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company’s Offices or Agents, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srreet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(;720.) ASSURANCE 


Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.MG. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.G 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


. PAUL’S COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY). 





APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of WARDEN of St. Paul's 
College (Church of England), Affiliated to the University of Sydney, New 
South Wales. Salary £700 per annum, with house, Candidates must be ia 
full Orders, 

Applications must be sent before the 30th - of April, 1908, to 

The Reverend A. E. DAVID, 
The Old ¢ sollege, Dulwich, London, S.E., 
from whom all particulars can be ascertained. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DEN BIGH.—REQUIRED in 
September next, TWO RESIDENT ASSISTANT MIST RESSES, 
one to act as Second Mistress, graduates of the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or London preferred, with experience iu teaching, Subjects : Advau 
History, English, Latin, and Mathematics. Pupils to be — for 
B.A.Lond. Salary, £70 to £100, according to qualifications and experience. 
Also 1 RESIDENT MISTRESS for Gymnastics, b dancing, and Games, studeut 
of Madame Osterberg preferred. Salary, £60 or £70, according to experience. 
Applications with —_ to be sent before May 20th to the CLERK to 
the Drapers’ Compang., 3 upers’ Hall, London, Further information may be 
obtained from the H AD 1 ISTRESS, 
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git OF LEEDS. 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS. 


(a) APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 
er Elucation Committee of the City of Leeds invite applications 
of Head-Mistress of the Leeds Thoresby High School for Girls. 
The Schoo! accommodates between 500 and 600 pupils, a large proportion of 
hom are intended for the Teaching Profession. 
by from £300 to £400 per annum, according to qualifications and experi- 
ee, Agood University Degree is essential. 
ence. “©'(b) ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES. 

The Higher Education Committee also require in September next the 

Modern Language Master, 

Modern Language Mistress, 

Mathematics Mistress, 

Gymnastics Master (Swedish System), 

andof general Form Masters and Mistresses for the six Secondary Schools 
under their control, both now and in September next. 

; GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Particulars of the appointment of Head-Mistress, together with Forms of 
Application, whic h must be submitted not later than the 16th May, may be 
stained from the undersigned. 

Forms of Application may also be obtained for the other appointments, 
together witha copy of the Seale of Salaries. Commencing salaries will be 
pad according to qualifications and experience, and advances will be made 
ording to the approved Scale on satisfactory service. 

JAMES GRAHAM, Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, Leeds, April, 1903. 


G# ESHIRE COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The High 
for the post 


services of 





0 


act 





COUNCIL. 


The above COMMITTEE REQUIRE a LADY as VICE-PRINCIPAL of 
the TRALNING COLLEGE (Mixed) which they are establishing at Crewe. 
The College is for 100 students, of whom approximately 60 will be females and 
#@ males. A Hostel will be attached for female students, The College will 
open in September, 1908, in temporary premises. 

The Vice-Principal must be a Graduate of a University, or the equivalent 
thereto, and have had experience in teaching, and be familiar with the 
organisation and management of an Educational Institute to which a Hostel 
for femules is attached. In addition to her teaching duties she will have 
charge, under the general supervision of the Principal, of the internal 
reguiation of the Hostel. A Housekeeper will be provided. 

Salary £250 per annum, with board and residence in the Mostel. Until the 
opening of the New College and Hostel an allowance will be made towards her 
board and residence in Crewe. 

Applications, with not more than six recent testimonials, to be sent to 
the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, City Road, Chester, not later than 
May 16th, 1908. 

Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification. 





D* CHALLONER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AMERSHAM, 








SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 


The GOVERNORS of the above School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of Head-Master. Applicants must be Graduates of some 
University in the United Kingdom, and the Master appointed will be required 
to teach the subjects usually taught in a secondary school. 

The remuneration will be about £250 per annum, with residence and rates 
and taxes. There is a limited accommodation for Boarders. 

Applications, stating age, whether married or single, accompanied by not 
more than three recent testimonials (or copies) and signifying the earliest 
date on which the applicant, if elected, would be prepared to commence his 
ies, must be sent to the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 9th May 


next. 
Canvassing the Governors will be deemed a disqualification for the 
appointment, J. TUNKS 


Amersham, Bucks. Clerk to the Governors, 


21st April, 1908, 
pee RANELAGH SCHOOL, BRACKNELL, BERKS. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER. The School Buildings are approaching completion, and provide 
for 60 boys and 60 girls. A chief Assistaut-Mistress will be appointed later. 
The Head-Master will be expected to aid in appointing the Assistant Staff, 
and to take up his duties on Ist Se) tember, 1908. 

Salary £250 per annum, with house and allowances. In addition capitation 
fees at £2 per head will be paid when the number of scholars exceeds 50. 

Candidates must be Graduates in Honours of a British University, and may, 
or may not, be in Holy Orders. 

Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained of 
C. B. WILSON, Solicitor, Bracknell, Berks. 
IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 

GROVE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

fhe COUNCIL are desirous of ELECTING a HEAD-MISTRESS. She 
must bea Member of the Church of England. Her salary will be £350 per 
annum, without residence. Duties to commence after the Summer Holidays. 
Testimonials, not more than three, stating age, qualifications. and general 
experience to be sent on or before May 15th, to the Rev. G. H. DAYSON, 
Secretary, Liverpool College, Lodge Lane, to whom application may be made 

further information. 
























for 
N EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE, 








RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
WANTED, to commence duty on the 12th August, 1908, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER, with special qualifications in French. Salary £150 per annum, 
rising to £180, according to qua ations and experience. 
Application forms (which should be returned on or before the 14th May 
next) may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Education Offices, 
Northumberland Road, Newcastie-upon-Tyne. 





Rerar HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
v ENGLEFIELD GREEN. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
_ The GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a LADY as HEAD LECTURER 
in GERMAN, who will be expected to come into residence in October.— 
34 lications, with 4 copies of testimonials, should be sent by May 9th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION, 

_EXAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit Department, and SECOND- 
CLASS CLERKS, Es ate Duty Office, London, Inland Revenue Department 
(18-194), lth June 

The date specitied is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 








AMSEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD. 
MASTER. The School is an old endowed one, but has recently been 
converted into a Mixed School. 

New buildings have been erected for 100 students, and the School is to 
be recognised under the Secondary School Regulations of the Board of 
Education. 

Salary £125, together with a capitation fee of 30s. per scholar, together 
with house, rates, taxes, &c. There are now 50 scholars. 

The Head-Master snould commence his duties with the opening of the 
summer term,—viz., first week May, 1908. 

Applications should be sent to the Clerk to the Governors, P. L. ROGERS, 
Esq., Ramsey, Hunts, without delay. 


ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—A RESI- 
DENT ART MISTRESS is REQUIRED at the above College in Sep 
tember. Salary according to qualificatious and experience. Certiticate from 
South Kensington or Royal Drawinr Society desirable.—Applications should be 
made at once to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Darlington, 


1E POST. 


ENTLEWOMAN DESIRES Excellent 

Journalistic and Business experience. Highest reference, Would take 
SECRETARYSHIP. Town or country.—Apply, ‘* M.,” Box 242, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AN any LADY RECOMMEND EXPERIENCED 

/ NURSE and NURSERY GOVERNESS (Sisters preferred) to accompany 

advertiser and four children to India in October? United Provinces. Hills in 
Summer.—Apply Mrs. HOPE SIMPSON, 108 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


r\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 

SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
)NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
‘4 Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 


personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





R= MINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
H. WALFORD DAVIES, Mus.Doc, 


INSTITUTE 


Visitor 
Principal ... 
Visiting Examiner 
SESSION 1907-1908. 

fhe Session consists of Autumn Term (September 16th to December 2lst), 
Winter Term (January 20th to April llth), Summer Term (April 27th to 
June 27th). 

Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts, and Opera, 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


TJACATION COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, and 
ENGLISH, to be held in the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, in 
AUGUST, 1908. Excellent staff of thirty Professors and Lecturers from 
France, Germany, &c. Month's Course, sixty-two to eighty-four Lectures 
and Lessons in each Language ; each £2, Half-Course £1 5s.—Hon. Secretary, 
J. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., LL.D. (Professor in the University). 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to 
260, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
June 29th to July 4th, 1908. Names must be entered before May 30th. The 
College prepares Students for London Degrees and also for certain of the 
Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £100 a year. 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

SEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR. 

HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where 

the climate is bracing, sunny, dry, and temperate. Within easy reach of the 
beautiful scenery of the Lake District. Senior house for girls over 14. Junior 
house for girls under 14. Boarders only. Swedish gymnastics, swimming, 
safe bathing. Illustrated Prospectus. Large Staff. Principals: Misses WILSON. 
TNOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

Yj Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 

YNOLLEGE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE.—High-Class 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough English Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums. Music, Languages. 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
London. Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 
and in own garden. Excellent health.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAINT, 
38 Bolton Gardens, 5. W. 


mnHE FE 




































HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Principal, Miss NASH, First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
ouly are required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, 
aud Art. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily walks and games, 
Riding, bathing.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL. . 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
; Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
special advantages for Open-air Life aud Games. Preparation for University 
Examinations undertaken. Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 


JIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 12th 1908. 

NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
C BOARDING-SCHOOL for GLRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joiut Board. 
Healthy locality; large wrounds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 


ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live Sool Gymn: asiuin Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Edneation, All brauches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swiniming. Fencing, and Medica! Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools aud Colleges 


supplied al qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profess: on are received as Health Studeuts for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 


ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 


be arrange! for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P. 
BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—F urther Particulars from the SEC RETARY, 


LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 








VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 


are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Coliewes and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Eduestional 
anc Medical Gymnastica ou the Swedish System, Massave, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Ine rosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 





J ARDON PHYSIC AL TRAINING COLLEGE §, 30 Castle 


St. East, Oxford Circus, London.—Ladies trained in gymnastics, drill, 


eo. remedial movements, &c., for recognised PUBLIC certificates. The 
-rincipal and all assistants hold these same certificates. References permitted 


to Eustace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Seott, M.A., LL.D., &e., &e. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 


INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 


for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 


Anatomy, Hygiene, Aisthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 
Send for Prospectus. 


De , EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Inc orpor: ated) 





TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

ractical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHUOL FOR GIRLS, 1 ’ Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley aed (next door to the School). 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DA 
NEXT TERM COMME INC ES MAY 7th. 
For . revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham 


{ ems, HELENA COLLEGE, EALIN W. 





President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers. Excellent Education, with special attention to 
Languages, English, and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. per year. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER 
An additional house will be opened in October, 1908, at The Oaks, Fallow 
field, with accOmmodation for twenty students. Fees, 36 to 50 guineas for 
the Session.—Applications to the ARDEN (Miss Ph. Sheavyn, D.Lit.) 

at Ashburne House 


AKHILL SCH HOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 Ridg- 
way Place, Wimbledon Common.--Principals: The Misses HEAD and 
STEPHENS. Resident and Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, modern 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Specialists. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special! attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations aud for the Universities if 
required. fealthy siti ition. Tem vin, he va kev, ec. 


(x TON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —President of 
the Council—The Right Hou. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress—Miss 
BURNS. Secretary—Miss DINGWALL., SCHOLARSHIP —A Scholarship of 
£50 a year, tenable for 3 years at Oxford or Cambridge, will be given to a Pupil 
of the School by a Member of Councilin July, 1908. Conditions on applic :tion 
te the Secretary. Boarding House—2 Ceci! Road. Clifton, Bristol. House- 
Mistress— Miss HEDL EY. NEXT TERM REGINS on TUESDAY . May 5th. 


S 7 PAU L’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL— 
The next eheunatien for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be held early in JULY. ‘These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 
ayment of Tuition Fees.— Particulars may be obtained on application to the 
EAD-MISTRESS, at the School, 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR 
LILON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
U>SEUX. The SUMMER ‘tiRM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, May 8th. 


























HE DOWNS SCHOUL, SFAF ‘ORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix Schoo], Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambr‘dge, the P rine ipals of Bedford & Hole way Ce li and i others. 


r{\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON. -- 

Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualitied staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature; tive acres of playing- fields. New B murding-House in large 
grounds facmg sea-frout, under persoua! supervision of Head-Mistress aud 
Statf.—Illustrated Prospectus and ull particulars on application to HEAD. 
MIS'TRESS. 


1T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN 
With Title of L.L. 
8 For ee gd apply to the SECRETARY, i. oL. A. Scheme, the University, 
t. Auwirews, N. 


UTDOOR LIF E.—THATCHAM FRUITand FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
und Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JUNES, MARY PEERS. RLS. See Prusvectus. 




















Hon, aud Rev. 





i 


T MONICA’ 
a KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
ny ne Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialj 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Proveaséer” 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 2 


Prinei ipals: 
Miss HEATH. JONE , Historical lipos; Miss BERVON, 


re apec tus on applic ation 


PL ASEEMERE, “SURREY.—SY. GEORGE'S Woop 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level, 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory ond Practice af 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edivturgh), Diploma for Teaching of Germa 
(Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NELLD, MA. (Viet.), Classical Tripos Camb) 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York, SCHOOL REOPENS MAY 8rx. - 


ly JOHN’S LODGE, ST. LEON ARDS-ON-SEA — 
A Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, in connection with the 
‘ astings and St. Leovards Ladies’ College. Healthy situation, on high ground 
Reference is kindly permitted to Rt. Rev. The Lord ay hop of London, Le vadon 
House, S.W. ; Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop of Stepn« Amen Court, E.C.. Be 
Rev. The Lord Bishop of Wellington, N.Z., Church "oom Westminster the 
Rev. Canon Body, D.D., the College, Durham the Rev. Canon Jones , Upper 
St. Leonards Rectory; F. Bagshawe, Esq., M.D. (President of the "Ladies 
College), 35 Warrior Square, St. Leonards; Lady Cunliffe. River Hy Ouse 
Tilhngton, Petworth: Lieut.-General Sir A. 3. Wvrnne, K.C.B.. 13 Embank. 
ment Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.; Sir W. Mackworth Young, K.C.S.1., Oak Les 
yong oer: Park, St. Leonards.—Prospectus on application to Mrs, ‘RHODES’ 
John's Lodge, St. Leonards, 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS A POT ANY anh 
gr LEONARDS JUNIOR JHOOL 
kK) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminevtly suitable for childreg 
frow India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life ind physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines L odee, St Andrews 


CokRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorvvugh education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gywmuasium, tennis-courts, field for games 


S T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.- School for the 


Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girtoa 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attentiog 


given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. u gh aud healthy situatiog 
near the Downs, ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasiaw, 
hLutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colouies. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
TPs WvicHu scuoon. 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
(Late Assistant-Master at Rugby School). 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES on SATURDAY, 2nd May, 1998, 
SCHOLARSUIP EXAMINATION in June. 
For particulars and School Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
1 ‘he School House, Ipswich 
BA =. - COLLEGE. 
a2 TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, May 8th, 1903, on which day an 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be beld, at 10 o'clock. At this Examina- 
tion, one or more Exhibitions, tenable either iu the Junior or Upper School, 
may be awarde 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin on JUNE 30th, when 
Ten Scholarships, worth £15 to £90 a year, will be awarded.—For further 
particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath Colleze, Bath, 


TVASTBOURNE COUu.L EG EB. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill ce pmapuls ry for the whole School, 
‘adet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives « 3, swimming-bath, & 
E chibitions for Sons of Officersand Clergy. NEXT T E Rit BEGINS MAY 8th. 


§ ee SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
( Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250.500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and atfor ls excellent tishing, bathing, boating, 
football, crick ket. &c.—For Pr rospectus apply HEAD-M AST E R 





| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS - and 
: EXHIBITIONS, varying from £89 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 2nd and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 
rwarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 


Abingdon. 2 
SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 





LUNDELL’S | 


11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on JUNE 19th and 20th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moers. 1 cantan Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908. 
Heal-Master, C. W. A TKINSON, M.A. Cautad. . 


EDBERGH S$ C HOO lL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
‘An Examination will be held in June, purtly at preparatory schools, and 
subsequeutly, for selected candidates, at Sedbergh.—Particulars may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, Yorks hire 


ype VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, -s, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop. swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages © 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, 
QTAMMERING G.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a self-cured 

kK stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN'S SONS 
for TREATMENT and EDUCATION. Highest refereuces. Prospectus on 
applicatiun.—Address, Acomb House, Bedfor i. and 30 New Cavendish Street, 
Portlaud Place, London, W. Establsel 1s 
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— ewes ‘ 
TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. } OYAL 


al SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 
Candidates must be of British Nationality, and over the age of 18 and under 
be af 23 at the date of election. The Scholarships, three of which may 
i ded in June, will be tenable for two years, and of the value of £80 the 
poe which must be spent at the University), and from £150 to £250 the 
first _ a (which must be spent in the study of subjects bearing on 
eamerce in the United States, Germany, or other country or countries 
vorroved by the electors). 


apy rd 
jates must senc¢ 
ammeter and record of previous training, on or before Ist June, to the 


¢ ; 
ood AR, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


EGISTR 
Bo? feeettes SCHOOL, oC PR 





(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations iu 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c 

For copies of Pros pectus and full particulars with reyard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


(late of Hampstead). 





H®? DON CO URT 
M 


r. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricits It has its own 
cymuasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Sch dlarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
B Three Scholarships value 9) guineas per annum, One Wartlen's Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
9 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next, 

The Examination will be in two parts 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908 
Ayply to the BURSAR. 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
I An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE llth and 
j2th, 1908, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 
£30, and four or five (House) of £20, al! tenable for three years, and open to 
Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholarships are tenable torether.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 

\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
| TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 
or more of £30 (£21 for Day Scholars) per annum Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 





in their applications, together with testimonials of | 


| acres of grounds, gymnasium, sanatorium, 


£12 perannum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtam a ] 


scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


( iZsz OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
) SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science) of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three 


years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Full particulars 
and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C, 

7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 

CLASSICAL, MODERN, and ARMY SIDES. 

EXAMINATION for KIGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
in Army Class) begins JULY Ist.—All particulars from the Reverend the 
HEAD-MASTER. 
(Yo. VILLE, MARGATE.—Mr. M. M. SNOW, 

/ M.A. Cambridge, for many years Assistant-Master and House Master 
at Dulwich College Preparatory School, has taken over a Preparatory School 
situated in best part of Cliftonville. Mr. Snow will prepare Gentlemen's Sons 
for the Public Schools and Navy. Special arrangements will be made for the 
young and delicate. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY 8th.—For particulars 
apply to M. M. SNOW, St. Swithin’s Park Road, Dulwich, S FE 


\ HERBORN E SCHOOL — 
h An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of J.une.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


QuE RBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
‘Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


gertiontnes, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
Jouse, Sherborne. 
RBR#RKHAMSTED Sco xz OO &. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate | t } fe; successful prep. for 


es, Teac hing, and ime; 


i is 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

ou JULY Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for b« ys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALVIN, M.A, 


} YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
!'ne Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
= CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
Juve llth, 1908, will be competed for on June 30th and July Ist and 2nd. 
eae TERM BEGINS MAY 5th.—For particulars apply to the SECRE- 


DEVON. 








AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER, 

Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipeyt—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Laud-owners, Land-a, ents, Surveyors, Agriculturiste, intending Colonists, &a. 
— and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus of Curricninm, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1908, 


K LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Open Scholarship, 
Hertford College; Admissions to Sandburst, Osborne, &c 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D, 
NEXT TERM, MAY Isr. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
“ Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colouies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting tanght. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


rso™ COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College 

NLLERSLIE, FREMINGTON, N. DEVON.— 

4 PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, facing south onahill. Eleven 
Three Scholarships at Chelten- 
Head-Master, 





ham and Haileybury ani Two Ca letships at Osborne in 1907, 
H. 8. CHURCH, B.A., Classical Honours, Cambridge 


ew CHOLARSHIP—£50—LITTLE BOYS, 
Ss THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
Won by—Geoffrey Ridsdill-Smith— 
rhe NEXT EXAMINATION is on JULY Ist 
. ©. LEMPRIERE. 


YREPARATORY SCHOOL for ROMAN CATHOLIO 


BOYS.—South Coast; fine climate jvery care and attention given 


on April Ist 
General Qualities. as well as School work, considered Cc 








b 
| to delicate children; fees moderate.—-WARE CLIFF SCHOOL, Lyme Regis, 


Dorset 


Hy LMSDALE, GREAT MALVERN»—HOME SCHOOL 
4 for LITTLE BOYS. Preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy. 
Reference kindly permitted to the Hon. Mrs. Osbert Lumley and others,— 
Principal, Miss RIDLEY. 

\ SELECT PREPARATORY SCHOOL recommended 
[ by the Archdeacon of London, Cricket, swimming, tennis, gymnasium, 
Delicate and backward Boys speciaily cared for Very 


fives, shooting. 
Inclusive terms from 60 gns,—HEAD- 


healthy Patron, Lord Chief Justice. 
MASTER, Norman Court, New Barnet. 


QT GEORGE'S PUBLIC CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
b HARPENDEN, HERTS. —Head-Master: the Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 7th.—For Prospectus and 
full particulars apply to the CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS TRUST, 
Ltd., 41 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
139 ERBURY STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
ope INSTITUTION FORCKEL-PERIN. Daily Private Classes held 
for English, French, German, and Music. Exceptional advantages for learn- 
ing to speak French fluently and easily. Boys under 10 may attend.—Address, 
LA DIRECTRICE, 


FOREIGN. 





NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly cumin. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 


Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 


| Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 


Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

| IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 


at Wren's. 
Holiday pupils received.— 


Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOVALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bériguy. 


eae EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


Mss WYATT, of HEATHFIELD SCHOOL, ASCOT, 
BA 














has OPENED asmall BRANCH HOUSE in PARIS.—For particulars 
write to Heathfield. 
| E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 
A home life for Girls. Juviors (from ten): English curriculam, French 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures, English, French and Germ ubResident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds, 
Pupils may remain during holidays it desired.—Apply to DIRECTRICE. 


“NERMANY.—BOARD and RESIDENCE OFFERED 
by German Clergyman's Widow for £5 per month, including Private 
Sitting-room for Families. Exceedingly pretty and inexpensive place, 
with great educational advantages. Conservatorium of Music for 7 guineas 
per annum. Detached house with garleu in Ducal grounds. Opera, 
Concerts, Tennis. lLate dinner. Excellent bracing climate, as near 
the Thuringian Mountains. English Church. References amougst English 
Army and Clergy.—Address, Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, 
Gotha. 








J}MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1594, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully equipped Secondary School; Boarders and Day Boys. 
Exceptional advantages. Open situation on Common. Near Clapham 
Junction.—Ilustrated Prospectus free from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 





BEN.—Educgtional HOME for tiikL5 of 16 years and upwards, 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Lxveptional advantages for LAN- 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Tegchers. 
Every facility for Outdoor Sparte. Escort first week in May. Prospectus on 
application to Miss DAWSON. 
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NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


EAL SPRING RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine, — Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DEeTMOLDsTR., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendi og en to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


SE esOORS in ENGLAND or ABROAD fo: 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS wm this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DUCA TIO NN. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
Baress SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 
“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes ” (500 
ges), published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 
ull particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &.) of over 1,000 
establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence 
To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Souare, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 














tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred. and approximate school fees 
desired.—_UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 

Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 

Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 

Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 

ment): ll a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday until 3 p.m. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Giris) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of churge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, Xc., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘'rafalgur Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “'‘I'riform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Areu served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. eae 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G, SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 

ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Biukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 











A | BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. 
and Electricity. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 

Holidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 

moorland, Walks, picnics, games, music; aud m the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. Fast through trains.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 

rh\HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABLES'’ HOTEL, 

PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W, 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 

view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Instatute, 10 

Pembridge Square, Loudon, W. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Geutiemen sulferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming aud Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tenms, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. Ee Na 
WANT E D. 


No manifolding. 











"see eweatia G&G 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

ADGES AND HAT RIBBONS. 

For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or small quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 
J, and J, CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 











——____ 
| ha er POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewel 

4’/ Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth ewela, 
a= om. a — — = 7. or offers made.—R, D and ray 
) SR, ., Goldsmiths, 265, Princes Street, I 1 Pre 
and Counties Bank.) pswich. (Ref, Capital 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly adv; 
everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may have for di — 
We make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merch 
the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Lt., Desk 146, Princes Street — im 
Established 1833. Reference—Capital and Counties Bank, Ipswich, " aie 
ATTENED CHICKENS 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. 
54 Ib., 48. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d. each. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poult ‘ 
Ltd., Waterford. F ry and Supply Company, 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in 











Surre 
Prices :— 4} lb., 3s, = ; oth, om 





‘er See 
' or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHAMa 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


r . ~- SE 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the Kin, 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed fre “ 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H, Woodws " 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d, (post-f ~ 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, - —_ 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
14s.—M ARSEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, N 
£1 4, ¥ April 29th—May 18th. NAPLES, 
Apply, Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 


(ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE 


NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL, 
FASTEST | LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 
TO and the EAST. Weekly Service. Only Four Days’ Open Sea, 
Apply: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross 
CANADA, ; 


S.W., 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents, 
THROUGH TICKETS vit CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, ' 








| Mesic BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 


post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Qur 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
post, 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 


London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 


I OOK BARGAINS IN ALL BRANCHES OP 

LITERATURE. New 32-pp. Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 
Books, new—as published—not Second-hand copies, at greatly reduced 
prices, comprising Works of Fiction, Travel, Biography, &. Also Books 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, and A SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS 
DEALING WITH LONDON.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder ani Discount 














| Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, w. 





Every kind of Bath, Massage 





OOK BARGAINS.—Pike’s Life Rev. Chas. Spurgeon, 
6 handsome vols., new, 45s. net, for 5s. 6d.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £13 13s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for ls; 
Hart’s Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 42s., for 18s.; Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 56s. net, for 25s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for ss, ; 
Cole’s British Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for 14s.; Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, Lis., for 
5s.; Williamson’s George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 368.; Oscar 
Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 21s., for 10s, 6d, 
100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, loots and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., ita, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S q.fytrmiccien mitnie 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,”’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 5 Oo H 
LISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
SHEFFIELD. 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... 67,000,000. 








A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.8 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard childrer from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubies so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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OLD MASTERS. 





TheJOHN GOOCH COLLECTION 


(First Portion). 





The dispersal under the hammer by Messrs. PAIBA and 
PAIBA, of Chepstow Mansions, Bayswater, on the Sth and 6th 
MAY next, of Mr. John Gooch's marvellous collection of Old 
Masters is expected to create a furore in the world of Art. M r. 
Gooch has devoted his entire life to accumulating from all 
quarters of the globe such a collection as has rarely, if ever, 
been placed upon the market, and it is only through advancing 
years and the fact that he has been bereft of his only son, that 
induces this gentleman to sell his collection. He feels, however, 
that he would rather in his life-time further a scheme of philan- 
thropy which he has cherished for some time past than wait till 
after his death to have the pictures disseminated through the world 
and thus lose the pleasure (which so few of us enjoy) of seeing 
the fruition of his benevolent designs. The pictures coming under 
the hammer are but a small portion of Mr. Gooch’s entire collec- 
tion, as in its entirety it would occupy some weeks for its dispersal, 
Messrs. Paiba and Paiba in this sale are only selling Masters of 
the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, Italian, and French Schools, the 
English Masters and modern schools awaiting a later date. Itis 
almost a matter of impossibility in the confined space of this 
journal to give any detailed notes of many of the pictures. 
On entering the superb gallery which Mr. Gooch had built at the 
side of his house (Garden Lodge, 5 Addison Road, Kensington) 
one is bewildered with the array of colour, the symmetry of form 
and the exquisite delineations displayed by Masters whose names 
are household words. We will endeavour, however, to take a 
passing review, mentioning only one or two of those pictures 
which most appeal to us. At one’s entrance, one is struck by a 
full-length portrait of Philip IV. of Spain by Velasquez, a 
picture similar in pose to that in the British National Gallery 
but differing in detail, and one cannot fail to note the 
exquisite touches of a master-hand. The “Holy Family,” painted 
with all the dignity and pathos for which the world’s greatest 
Master, Raffaelle, is justly famed, next charms the eye. That 
prolific artist of the Dutch school, Teniers, is represented by 
several canvases, each exhibiting his usual animated groups of 
peasants occupied in their domestic avocations. Rembrandt 
van Ryn, perhaps the most admired of all the Dutch Masters, is 
also well represented here (Mr. Gooch having always endeavoured 
to acquire any of his works that may have come in the market). 
A notable example is “ A Warrior,” a three-quarter length figure 
clad in armour, and so forcibly delineated that the figure might 
be leaping from the canvas. By the same artist are two portraits 
of his wife, Saskia, a portrait of himself, and several character- 
istic composite pictures, mostly Biblical scenes. Franz Hals 
is represented by a striking portrait of “Captain Shatters,” 
while Rubens, famed for his beautiful women and exquisite 
flesh tints, can be seen at his best in his gallery picture 
“Perseus and Andromeda,” and also his slightly smaller work 
“The Escape of the Sabine Women,” in which latter his two wives 
appear as the principal figures. Among the smaller pictures one 
cannot fail to note au “ Madonna and Child,” also by Rubens, in 
which the floral landscape has been painted by Breughel. In the 
pictures by Sir Anthony Van Dyck, of which there are several, 
“Venus weeping over the dead body of Adonis” undoubtedly 
takes the first place. There you see in the foreground the 
beautiful youth stricken to the heart, while Venus, attended by 
Cupids, mourns for the loss of her beloved. In a totally different 
style, but still showing the master-hand, is the portrait of the 
Duke of Pembroke, purchased at the Angerstein collection, and 
the “Countess of Derby and her Daughter,” from Lord Truro’s sale. 
“The Return of the Prodigal,” by Paul Veronese, is one of the 
choicest examples of this Italian Master. Unfortunately, space 
does not permit one to specialise further, but when we state that 
some of the best works by Cuyp, Van der Heyden, Hobbema, 
Ruysdael, Ostade, Van der Helst, Wouvermans, Maas,Hondekoeter, 
Watteau, Greuze, Titian, and Terburg are included in the collec- 
tion, it is easy to realise that the task of selecting one or two to 
eulogise is indeed a difficult one. In conclusion, it is interesting 
to note that Messrs. Paiba and Paiba had the honour of con- 
ducting H.R.H. the Princess of Wales through the gallery a short 
time back, when H.R.H. was greatly interested in Mr. Gooch’s 
unique collection. Many members of the British and Foreign 
Royal Families have honoured Messrs. Paiba by accepting 
specially bound catalogues, and there is little doubt that not 
only will some of the pictures find permanent abiding-places in 
Royal Palaces throughout Europe, but also that some of the 
greatest museums of the world will enter into ardent competition 
for some of the coveted prizes. At the private view to be held 
next Saturday, the 2nd May, it is anticipated that all the con- 
noisseurs of London will be present to feast their eyes on such 
an of art that is rarely to be seen in amy one private 
ery. 


THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC. 


‘ The grand climacteric period was fixed at 63 by the 
classical authors in the Man. They were not far wrong, 
except that there is no one year of Life to which it can 
be strictly confined....... There are present in many post- 
climacteric people vague feelings of organic bodily 
discomfort which are difficult to analyse and impossible 
to name. They do not amount to pain nor to un- 
happiness, but there is a something which interferes 
with the full enjoyment of life and which means that 
the processes of nutrition and the working of the great 
internal organs connected with digestion are not done 
as well as before and no longer give conscious satis- 
faction. This feeling is often connected with a newly- 
developed constipation of the bowels and with a 
diminished keenness of the appetite for food.’—Zv%e 
Hygiene of Mind—T, S. Clouston, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable 
remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, by natural means, 
the enfeebled functions back to normal health and 
activity. 

* Accuse not Nature, She has done 

her part, do thou thine.’—Milton. 

‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the region 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved.’—S1R 
W. TEMPLE. 

CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'’S ‘FRUI72 
SALT? Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





TO THOSE OF 40 


How Middile-Aged People May 
Overcome the Gouty Tendency 


Near the age of forty, when vitality becomes lower and habits 
more indulgent and luxurious, is the time when uric acid ailments 
oftenest assert their presence. ‘Then it isthat the gouty subject who 
has not taken proper preventive measures in early years gets into 


The Grip of Gout 


rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism (pain, inflammation, stiff- 
ness, and swellings, chiefly in the joints) ; gouty eczema (affecting 
the skin); lumbago (persistent and intense pain in the loins) ; 
sciatica (acute pain extending from hips down thigh to knee, 
often causing lameness); stone and gravel (crystalline uratic 
deposits, causing agonising pains and prostrating illness); or 
neuritis (numbness or tingling in the muscles of the arm, 
developing into very severe pain). 

These are the distressing ailments which are bound to result if 
one neglects 

The Early Evidences 

of uric acid—i.c., acidity, heartburn, and flatulence after meals, 
capricious appetite, an uneasy feeling in the right side (the region 
of the liver), various morbid and irritable symptoms, “come and 
go” pains, susceptibility to cold, and small lumps under the skin, 
or irritation and burning in various parts of the body. 

All uric acid troubles may be averted, attacks overcome, and 
gout prevented by means of the simple and rational method of 
treatment afforded by Bishop’s Varalettes. The value of this 
remedy in the prevention and relief of all forms of uric acid 
affections is recognised and appreciated not only by the medical 
profession, which prescribes them daily, but by thousands of 
sufferers who have received permanent relief from their use. 


BISHOP’S VARALETTES 
THE GOUTY SUBJECT’S ONLY NEED 

The mode of action of Bishop's Varalettes is clearly explained 
in our new booklet, which also describes the principal uric acid 
disorders, and contains an authoritative dietary for gouty 
subjects. A copy of this booklet is sent post-free to all appli- 
cants by the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, as below, and will 
amply repay anyone who suffers from gouty complaints or suspects 
himself of inheriting the gouty tendency for the time spent in 
reading it. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes—of all chemists, at Is., 2s., and (25 days’ 
treatment) 5s., or from the makers: Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manu- 





facturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E, 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


By the PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS OF 
PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS from the Principal 
Collections of Note. 

NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 

E AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PROCESSES OF PERMANENT 


TH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION are extensively employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the 


74 


Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art Objects, 


Microscopic Works, &c. 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Ilustra- 
tions of the very highest quality. 
SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


74 NEW 





————___ 


The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for illustrated Booklet. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 
Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, £.6, 
Branches in all Large Towns. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

ot this wine will be found eyuulto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch uigher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will 

found very superior to wine 
usually sold at ligher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly imcreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tideuce m submitting it to those 
who like pure bordeaux wine, 


Per Doren. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, cluding Cases 
and Lotiles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


High-Class Furniture at 
Cash Prices with Pay- 
ment by Instaiments. . 
By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages of the ‘I'hree Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. 
Write or call for Prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman—MajJor-Gen. Hale- Wortham, R.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


bi K ” 
ave made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from thea local 
“Kk Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


“MAY ZON E” 
PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 
Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be 
the best preparation for the hair and scalp. It | 
promotes rapid growth, restores life and tune to | 
the hair, and prevents it turning grey. No. 2 
Special for white hair, Sold at Army and Navy 
Stores, Harrod’s, Woolley (Manchester) and | 
other Chemists. ‘‘Mayzone,” Rock Ferry, Oily | 
and non-oily, 2s. 6d. aud 4s, 3d. 














INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


So_e PRoprietors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid. 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine pom Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 

paid. 
To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
19 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, ELC, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Total Assets exceed.............0+.00++. £7,000, 000 

Claims Paid exceed £44,000,000 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 





criptions received by, THE OLv CorNER 
BooKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws ComMPAany, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; 
BRENTANO, 


field Street, Boston, Maszs., 


MEssRs, 
York 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 


Union Square, New ’ 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Zaylor 
U.S.A. ; 


LIBRARY, 224 Jive de Jtiveli, Paris; Tue 


Building, Chicago, GALIGNANI’S 
HAROLD A, WILSON Company, LTD., 35 King 
Street West, Zuronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
AnD Sons, Manning Chambers, 


Canada ; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 


Toronto, 


Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO- 


| AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cuiro and 


Port Said; and WM. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town. 

Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AnD GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland, 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





THE UNION BANK oF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 183), 
Paid-up Capital ....+..00s0+s0s-sssesseeee-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.............. on vee eer, 200,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E¢, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are grante 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australiag 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
terms which may be ascertained on applleation® “ 


THE AUTHOR’S _HAIRLESs 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PREss 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhalj 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless per, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tue Leapeyay 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PaYABLE in ADVANCE, 


Yearly. Half- Qu 
yearly. tery 


£1 86... 0 163..072 


Including postage to any 
art of the United King- 
om ove eee ee 

Including postage to any 

of the Euglish Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, . . 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1 12 6... 0 16 3... 083 





OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 
£1212 0 

Half-Page (Column) ....+..+. 6 
Quarter-Page (Hali-Column) .. 

Narrow Column (Third of Page) 

Half Narrow Column.........- 

Quarter Narrow Column ...... 

Column (Two-thirds width of 68 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page 
Inside Page cecccccesece 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(hall- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(comluining on an average Lwevve words, 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an ioca, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch 
Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widthot pags, 
16s. an inch. 
Bfoad column following “Publications of the Week” 
15s. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms; net 
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sae 
wa record to make the heart young.”—Church Times, 
With 42 Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN APOSTLE OF THE NORTH. 


Memoirs oF 
THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP BOMPAS, 
Missionary to the Indians and Eskimos. 


By the Rev. H. A. CODY. 
Wits awn Intropuction 
By the ARCHBISHOP OF RUPERT’S LAND. 


“ s Bishop Bompas are of the salt of the earth.” 
sateqete —YORKSHIRE POST. 

“ interesting....... illustrated with many striking photo- 
—_. "—DAILY GRAPHIC. 

«1¢ ever missionary deserved the title of Apostle, it was 
William Carpenter Bompas.”—RECORD. 


BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
CHRIST’S WITNESS 
TO THE LIFE TO COME. 
And other Sermons. 
By the Right Rev. H. C. G. MOULE, D.D. 


“Dr. Moule’s new volume is marked by the qualities which have 
endeared his teaching to so many.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
THE MINIATURE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 

16mo, cloth, 2s. net; lambskin, 3s. net, 
NEW VOLUME. 
JAPANESE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. By 
Professor W. ANDERSON. With 48 Illustrations. 
THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Extra crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


FANNY BURNEY AND HER FRIENDS. 
By L. B, SEELEY. 
ROUND MY HOUSE. By P. G. Hamerron. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
EDINBURGH. By R. L. Srevensoy. 


trations, demy 8vo, sewed, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. 





With Illus- 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 
SANDS & CO. 


WHAT IS LIFE? a Study of Vitalism 
and Neo-Vitalism. By B.C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc, P.RS, 
President of Queen’s College, Cork. Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d, 
net. 


THE SPECTRUM OF TRUTH. An attempt 
to provide a synthetic view of the three main divergences of 
philosophic thought......the doctrine of the school as against 
the many pragmatic philosophies that have come before the 
public under the guise of Molernism. By the Rey. A. B. 
SHARPE, M.A., and the Rev. F. AVELING, D.D. Cloth, 
price 1s. net. 


MODERNISM: 
was Condemned. 


THE BECKONING OF THE WAND. 
Sketches of a Lesser-Known Ireland. By ALICE DEASE. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 





What it is and Why it 


By C.S8. B. Price 4d. net. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 


WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpox. Cegdes: Unicopg and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Centrrat 1515) ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 
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MODERNISM. 


A Record and Review. 


By the Rev. A. LESLIE LILLEY, M.A, 
(Vicar of St. Mary’s, Paddington). 


With Epistle Dedicatory to the Rev. Father G. Tyrrell. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. not. 


“Mr. Lilley gives us the results of a careful and 
sympathetic study....... With most of what he says 
we are in hearty sympathy.”—Spectator. 


“There is no man better able to speak to us of it. 
As a writer, Mr. Lilley is distinguished by a pro- 
fundity, a dignity, and a quality of style that 
make it a high pleasure to read him.”—Outlook. 


“For those who have only lately begun to take 
an interest in the liberal movement in the Roman 
Church, and who are ignorant of its previous litera- 
ture, this book will be invaluable. From its pages 
they can gain a clear and truthful account of the 
ideas of the men who have brought about the 
present crisis. Mr. Lilley is admirably suited, both 
by knowledge and sympathy, to be the medium 
through which the Modernist position may be made 
known to the English public.’—Church Times. 

“Mr. Lilley understands the movement as one 
who is not only steeped in its literature but is allied 
by intimate friendship with many of its leaders. 
The bibliography of the movement appended to this 
volume will supply a wide-felt want.”—Guardian, 


MODERNISM. 


A Record and Review. 
By the Rev. A. LESLIE LILLEY, M.A. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
No. 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 


London : 








“ON MONDAY NEXT. 
The History of Twenty-five 
Years, 1856-1880. 


By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 


Vols. III. and IV., 1870-1880, 8vo, 218. net (postage 7d.) 


“The History of Twenty-five Years,” by the late 
Sir Spencer Walpole, was written in continuation of 
his “‘History of England from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815 to 1858.” This continuation was 
planned to embrace the period from 1856 to 1880, and 
the first two volumes (1856-1870) were issued in 1904. 
The two Volumes to be issued on Monday next will 
complete the work. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS' RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“* Marve! of simpiicity and thoroughness.”—Dr. A. W. Marcaast. 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 

“ Best popular violin school before the public."—-ALFRED GIBSON. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 








A Book for Parents. Second and Enlarged Edition. 


CAREERS FOR OUR SONS. 


Full Information of Examinations, Fees, Emoluments of all important 
Openings in Professional, Commercial, and Colonial Life. 
By the HEAD-MASTER of Carlisle Grammar School. 
With a Preface by Viscount Morpetu, M.P. 
Publishers: CHAS. THURNAM & SONS, Carlisle 4s. 6d. net; post-free 5s, 
London: Simpgix, Marsuatt & Co. Through all Booksellers. 
**Sound, concise, and practical.”— Times. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE POET LAUREATE. 
Sacred and Profane Love, 


and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 





F. C. SELOUS’S NEW BOOK. 


African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. 


By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S., Author of “A Hunter’s Wanderings 


in Africa,” “Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa.” 
With Illustrations by E. CatpwEtu. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Diary of John Evelyn. 
With an Introduction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON, 


Hon. LL.D. Edin. 3s. 6d. ; limp leather, 5s. net. 
[ Globe Library. 


Life of Shakespeare. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 2s. net. 











| 
Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERs: 


GEORGE RIDDING, 


Schoolmaster and Bishop. 
Forty-third Head-Master of Winchester, 1866-1884; First Bish 
of Southwell, 1884-1904. ” 
By his Wife LADY LAURA RIDDING. 
One Volume. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, l5s. net. 
GLOBE.—“ The biography is a model of what such a work should be.” 


ee 
TO BE PUBLISHED = APRIL 29th. 


MINES & MINERALS +i. BRITISH EMPIRE 


Being a Description of the Historical. Physical, d 
| ysical, and Ind 
Features of the Principal Centres of Mineral Production in i 
| British Dominions beyond the Seas. 

| By RALPH S. G. STOKES, 

| Late Mining Editor, Rand Daily Mail, Johannesburg, S.A, 

| Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 15s. net, 











YW M I Some Passages in the Life of one of 
° H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 
by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 


The Letters of Martin Luther. 


Selected and Translated by MARGARET A. CURRIE. 
8vo, 12s. net. 
TIMES.—" It isa great thing to get a volume of less than 500 pages which 
gives a fair specimen in 500 letters of the wisdom, the humour, the humanity, 
the religion, and the theology of Luther’s life.” 


National and Social Problems. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A volume of great and varied iuterest. These collected papers deal with 
European political problems of the highest moment and with questious of 
Labour, Unionism, and Socialism. (Tuesday. 


The Story of the Guides. 


By Col. G. J. YOOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides. With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The history includes such episodes as the march to Delhi 
In 1857, and the massacre at Kabul, which led to the 
Afghan War, and is carried down to the Chitral Expedition, 














SS 
MISS LOANE’S NEW BOOK ABOUT THE POOR, 


FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEW, 


By M. LOANE, 
Author of “ The Next Street but One,” ‘‘ The Queen’s Poor,” &, 


| SPECTATOR,—“ Like all Miss Loane’s books, her latest volume is brimming 
| over with over with good stories and racy reflections.’ 


pre 
| TURKEY IN EUROPE. | 
By Srr CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G. (“Odysseus”). A New 
Edition, with Additional Chapters on Recent Events. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ; 





4th LARGE IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 
The Remarkable New Novel by the Author of “The Jungie.” 


THE METROPOLIS, 


By UPTON SINCLAIR, 
Author of “The Jungle.” 6s. 


AN AMERICAN OPINION. 

MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL.—‘‘ Nevertheless it is notorious that much 
he describes is disgustingly true. He has turned from pigs in 
packing houses to human pigs in the clover of extreme wealth, 
and sought to show the shocking conditions which prevail among 
the ultra unwise and riotously rich.’ 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Mz addox Street, W. 





Highways and Byways 


in Hampshire. 
By D. H. MOUTRAY READ. With Illustrations by ARTHUR 
B. Connor. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Pocket Kipling. 


Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 


General History of Western 
Nations from 5000 B.C. to 1900 A.D. 


By EMIL REICH, Doctor Juris, Author of “ New Student's 
Atlas of English History,” &c. Part I. ANTIQUITY. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo, lis. net. 

The two volumes treat (1) of the method of history; (2) of 
the great inland empircs of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, the 
Hittites, &c.; (3) of the border nations called the Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, and the Archaic HMellenes; (4) the historic 
Greeks; (5) the Romans. 


Atlas Antiquus. 
In 48 Original Graphic Maps, with Elaborate Text to each 
Map, and full Index. By Dr. EMIL REICH. Crown 4to, 
10s, net. 


Herodotus, Books VII.-IX. 
With Introduction, Text, Apparatus, Commentary, Appen- 
dices, Indices, Maps. By REGINALD WALTER MACAN, 
D.Litt. 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 
HERODOTUS, Books IV.-VI, 


2 vols. 8vo, reduced to 20s. net. 




















By the same Editor. In 


A SEQUEL To 
“SOPRANO.” 


The Primadonna. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Light and Life. Sermons. 
By the late Rev. JAMES WILLIAM SHEPARD, M. 7 
With a Prefatory Memoir by the Ven. HENRY E. 
BEVAN, M.A., Archdeacon of Middlesex. With Pevteait 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Some of hem are very fine, and nearly all have 
something that is fine in them. They show originality, an acute and yet 
kindly judgment of human nature, high li terary cultuse, and perfect taste; 
and with this is joined geuuine religious feeling.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


Le ———————_——_—a> —- 


| Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 


‘THE SHOW SEASON. 


BY MARSH AND FEN. 

AN APRIL TROUT. 

THE RIVER TEST. 

PUNCHESTOWN RECOLLECTIONS. By “Marytop.” 
THE RETURN OF THE HUNT PUPPY. By “ Meg.iy.” 
STATE OF GAME IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &¢, 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked * Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural Hislory, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, de. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
Jirs st sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspon udence fo it 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
‘we PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
2 vols., 24s. net. 










With Portrait and Map, 











qua 


MODERN EGYPT. 


Part I.—Ismail Pasha, 1863-1879. Part IV.—The Egyptian Puzzle. 
| 
| 





Part 1].—The Arabi Revolt, August, 
1879—August, 1883. 
Part III.—The Soudan, 1882-1907 


(Including the Story of Gordon’s Journey 
to Khartoum, the Relief Expedition, and 
the Evacuation of the Soudan). 


Part V.—British Policy in Egypt. 
Part VI.—The Reforms. 
Part VII.—The Future of Egypt. 


BY THE EARL OF CROMER. 














0 
J Lord Cromer’s book has been extensively, and most favourably, reviewed by the Press 
" of every shade of political opinion. The Zatndurgh Review refers to its value “as a 
record of a contemporary episode in world-history,” and states further that “the book is 

worthy of the subject and of the man.” The Sfectator directs attention to its ‘‘ extraordinary 
: charm and interest” and to its insight and humour. The 7zes remarks that “if that is 
ig 


agood book which is opened with expectation and laid down with profit, Lord Cromer's 





volumes amply fulfil those two conditions of excellence.” 





A remarkable literary parallel is noted by the Zzmes in connection with ‘ Modern 





Egypt.” ‘Since Czesar wrote ‘ De Bello Gallico,’” it points out, “ we can recall no instance 





of a great Captain of the State telling so fully and unreservedly and with such lucidity and 





candour, whilst still fresh in the memory of living men, the story of great events guorum 





pars maxima fuit. And Cesar’s must have been in many respects the easier task.” The 





importance of the work as a contribution to contemporary history is emphasised by Mr. 





Sipney Low in the Standard. ‘It may be supplemented,” he says; “it cannot be 






superseded”: while the Daz/y TZelerraph expresses the opinion that “it would be 
Pp ; ‘y #4 I | 





superfluous to praise a book which is obviously destined to take high place among the rare 






volumes of authentic contemporary history.” 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


“Lord Cromer,” says Punch, “writing as well as he works, has contributed to history 






one of the most important chapters added during the present generation.” The A¢heneunt 





considers that ‘the last word on the subject of Egypt could be written only by Lord 





Cromer, and he has written it with a vigour, a lucidity of expression, coupled with a sense 





of humour and a talent for irony, which show that hard work has not dimmed his natural 





gilts. Above all, he writes with a largeness of view, a generosity of temper, and a sense of 





responsibility which belong characteristically to‘the man who has been at the helm of Egypt 





through this eventful quarter of a century.” 
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